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Arr. L—IN MEMORIAM—DANIEL CURRY. 


[DANIEL Curry was born near Peekskill, Nov. 26,1809, He was a graduate of 
the Wesleyan University. In January, 1841, he was received on probation in the 
Georgia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and stationed at Athens, 
in that State. His following appointments,were: 1842, Athens and Lexington; 
1843, Savannah; 1844, Columbus. On leaving this charge he came north, and 
was stationed in 1845 at Twenty-seventh Street, New York; 1846-47, his station 
was New Haven, Conn.; 1848-49, Washington Street Church, Brooklyn; 1850-51, 
Fleet Street; 1852-53, he was at Hartford, Conn.; 1854, again at Twenty-seventh 
Street, New York; 1855-57, President of Indiana Asbury University, finishing the 
year at South Third Street, Brooklyn; 1858-59, at Middletown, Conn.; 1860-61, 
New Rochelle; 1862-63, at Thirty-seventh Street, New York; 1864, for a.short 
time, presiding elder of South Long Island District. In May, 1864, he was elected 
editor of the Christian Advocate, in which office he was continued until May, 1876; 
he was then elected editor of the Ladies’ Repository, the title of which: was-soon 
thereafter changed to that of the National Repository; in 1881-82; he was again 
in the pastorate, at East Kighty-second Street and South Harlem; in 1883, at 
Bethany Chapel; in May, 1884, he was elected editor of the Review and General 
Books, While in this office he ended his earthly career on the 17th of August, 
1887, in the 78th year of his age.] 


Svcn are the historic facts in the career of the great man 
who has gone from us. But how meager such a record is!— 
a skeleton without the breath of life. 

Dantet Curry came of that Scotch-Irish. ancestry which lives 
long, works hard, fights well, reasons closely, loves intensely, 
dislikes strongly, and has underneath the firm rock of religious 
conviction. Methodism owes much, in both continents, to this 
strain, and owes nothing stronger or braver than Daniel Curry. 
Such an inheritance fits its possessor to take on culture readily, 
and gives steadiness of aim and. industry in acquisition. These 
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qualities were conspicuous in the young Curry. He read per- 
sistently but discursively. He studied with this habit of dis- 
cursive reading upon him, and had need to resist it all his life, 
as his maturing judgment saw the value of accuracy as well as 
breadth. Iis ancestry made itself visible not only in the qual- 
ities of his mind but in his frame and face. Tall, almost gaunt, 
with square forehead, deep-set and easily kindled eyes, project- 
ing and shaggy eyebrows, a straight and prominent nose, high 
cheek-bones, a firmly set mouth, a square and well projected 
chin, his appearance was such as is not easily forgotten. It was 
the diaphanous veil which disclosed the firm, earnest, aggressive 
spirit, which grew with his years and the development of his 
career, to have at length its iron strength softened by age and 
broadening piety. 

It would have been difficult for any one meeting Daniel 
Curry in his middle life to form any other impression at first 
sight than that here was a man to be feared and followed. The 
commander was visible and ¢ocal in him. His mental constitu- 
tion and its physical agent both gave strength to this impres- 
sion. From his youth he could value the deftly cutting cime- 
ter, but his own weapon was naturally the broad-ax, which 
crushes as well as cuts; and many who knew him only in the 
days of controversy which brought him to the front, and who 
saw him only while fighting a great wrong, supposed that sym- 


pathy and tenderness were foreign to his nature. But as through 
the granite hills internal heats have thrown up veins of softer 
rock, seen as penetrating the larger masses only by the observer 
close at hand, so those who knew him well in his mest war- 
like days detected the affection and tenderness which veined his 


rugged nature. 

His mind was incisive and yet philosophical. He could not 
only penetrate but explore. He could generalize as well as 
observe. Indeed, his powers of observation were so great that 
he missed something of that intensity which is the outcome of 
a partial view. Had he been a narrower man he would have 
left larger literary monuments. He made advance in knowl- 
edge too rapidly to feel that at any one moment he knew any 
thing fully, and while others reached what they believed to be 
the final stages, and gave their work to the world in that pleas- 
ing belief, he was so enamored of the many-sidedness of truth 
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that he felt incompetent for its expression. This gave a vague- 
ness to some of his critical and theological utterances which 
ill accorded with the most easily visible elements of his mind. 
But it was only in the range of higher thought that his trumpet 
ever knew an uncertain sound, There was such a large practical 
element in him that nothing passed him without awakening his 
interest. He was no mere dreamer, no abstracted metaphysician, 
dwelling contentedly amid the cobwebs spun from the involu- 
tions of his own consciousness. 

An idealist in philosophy, he was a realist in life. A spirit- 
ualist of the true sort, almost a quietist in religion, no man 
ainong us more strongly insisted upon the axiom of St. James, 
“Faith without works is dead.” This intellectual breadth re- 
enforced his personality and diminished its output. If he had 
had less of it he would not have so much dreaded authorship 
in the more personal and independent form. He often said to 
the writer, “I sometimes think I know too much to write a 
poor book and not enough to write a good one.” It was this 
which made him chiefly a commentator and essayist. If he had 
been less able to determine historical and critical values he 
would not so often have startled the Church by divergences from 
accepted thought. If he had been incapable of seeing truth from 
another’s stand-point, the chief strain of lamentation over him 
would not be that a great personality has gone from us. It was, 
then, the blending of breadth and intensity which marked the 
success and failure of hiscareer. As an intellect he will live as 


an influence—as one of the most stimulating and suggestive of 
minds: He made no advance in philosophy, but he has helped 
those who will. He has not defined the faith anew, nor shown 
us where the breadth of God’s visible kingdom must be more 
fully the interpreter of the invisible. He has not so weighed 
and adjusted the sciences that we can feel ourselves of his 
school; but no man met him who did not think more broadly 
for the contact. He gave hints which others will work out. 
He opened the doors through which others will pass. As an 
intellectual guide-post no man in Methodism has been his su- 
perior. 

This is only another way of saying that such great critical 
faculty as he had was largely of the destructive kind. To know 
what a thing is not is much toward knowing what it is. A 
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certain combative element gave him great power in attacking 
the theories of others. His glance was eagle-like in strength 
and quickness, He laid hold of shaky pillars as if he delighted 
to overturn them. Indeed, he may not uncharitably be sus- 
pected of a grim pleasure in bringing down flimsy structures 
on the heads of the builders. This appeared most fully in his 
speeches. He might appear to be half asleep or reading a pa- 
per; but as an opponent neared his close Daniel Curry’s eye 
would shoot new fires, his lounging form would straighten, 
and, leaping to his feet, the smile on his face meant that he saw 
where he could hit, and that the pleasure of the conflict spurred 
him on. But very rarely would the hearer receive the impres- 
sion of intentional injustice, or of battling for the sake of vic- 
tory. Daniel Curry came from a race whose blood and train- 
ing led its representatives to identify unconsciously their own 
will with the will of God. He had enough of the Puritan and 
Covenanter in him to love a tilt against any existing order. 
In the work of John Knox we see God, but we see also John 
Knox. And as Knox, conscious of the righteousness of his 
aim, and believing in his cause, had sometimes scant courtesy 
for his opponent, so Daniel Curry was, especially in middle 
life, often impatient of contradiction, occasionally overbearing 
in manner, sometimes contemptuous of an untried foe. It 
is diftieult for any man who is made conscious of his power 
hy suecess to avoid complacency and self-will. It is equally 
diffienlt for one who from youth knows himself to be masterful 
to keep his sovereignty in modest exhibit when events exploit it. 
Rare, indeed, is that courtesy which treats intellectual weak- 
ness with the consideration due to strength. That in these 
things Daniel Curry sometimes failed, his most loving friends 
will admit. But the general impression produced, by method, 
manner, and man, was that of unflinching courage and down- 
right honesty. Seldom, indeed, did he warrant the judgment 
that in his work he was thinking chiefly of himself. He 
breasted too many currents to be deemed a time-server. 

Thus much it is needful to remember to understand his long 
publie career of almost fifty years. 

Possessed, at the beginning of his work, of culture beyond 
that of most of his co-workers, it has been said that much of 
his-eminence was due to this advantage. No greater mistake 
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is possible. Eminence was in the man. He would have come 
to the front because of himself. Culture and conflict made 
him stronger, as the oak is stimulated and toughened by the 
soil in which it grows and the winds which blow about it. But 
the oak-possibility must be there in the beginning. 

In reviewing his career as pastor, professor, college president, 
journalist, legislator, and critic—in studying his character as 
acquaintance, associate, friend, and Christian—one wishes for the 
broadest vocabulary, the deepest insight, and the most facile 
pen. One is compelled to wish that Daniel Curry might have 
been his own biographer. Few remain who recall his early 
career in Georgia as pastor and preacher. This seems to 
have been, as was natural, a formative and tentative period 
in study, opinion, meditation, and effort. It bore fruit, but 
he needed pressure and compulsion to bring on his most fer- 
tile moods, and to the last was apt to delay important work. 
Little remains to us of the earlier period of his career, ex- 
cept that in the presence of slavery he learned to hate it, and 
with its seductions around him lifted up his voice against 
it. That voice was never silent until slavery was dead. It 
was like him to be out of tune with such an institution. He 
claimed liberty for himself. He valued institutions only as 
they enlarged and strengthened the individual. To see hu- 
manity, black or white, in bondage through slavery was to 
rouse all that was most fiery, forceful, and religious in his nat- 
ure. But his experience in the South was had at a time when 
Calhoun was changing the Southern sentiment as to the wrong 
of servitude. To that great but perverted mind is largely due 
the change which came over our Southern brethren in respect 
of the right and wrong of human bondage. Until he became 
a force Southern statesmen and pastors used language not very 
different from that of the North. They admitted that slavery 
was an evil to white and black, but one inherited, from which 
they could not see the way of deliverance. Calhoun taught 
them that it was a blessing, according to the divine order, and 
therefore a religious, commercial, and social necessity. That 
he tauglit masterfully and well needs no further proof than the 
fact that some ministers in every denomination in the North 
took their lesson in publie utterance from him. Daniel Curry’s 


instincts were superior to such beguilements. His clear pene- 
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tration made short work of such reasonings. He saw that an 
effort was being made to use the sanctions of religion to rivet 
more firmly the fetters of the slave. 

Once such a man could be tolerated in the South: but it 
was before his day. And when he found that his opinion made 





him useless in his chosen work in the Southern field he left it, 
to find that he had work for the slave to do in the North from 
which he sprung. 





To those who have no memory of the ante bellum days it is 
difticult to imagine the disabilities under which an “ abolitionist” 
labored. No matter whether he wished to work for Christ as 
pastor or teacher, abolition sentiment crippled his influence by 
narrowing his sphere. The writer, with- other men of middle 
age in the New York East Conference, can recall the time when 








churches rejected pastors who pleaded the cause of the slave, 





and when fear that colleges might lose Southern students pre- 





vented scholars of the highest merit from attaining presidential 





and professorial positions. Daniel Curry suffered with many 
others at this time, and it may be said that he never had a fair 
field for his abilities until the death of slavery through the War 
of the Rebellion. While never among the rashest of anti- 
slavery speakers, he had enough of the noble contagion to make 
him unwelcome in some pulpits and in some posts. 

As a college president his career was short and eventful. 
He had not yet sufficiently softened to make the young his 









allies, and to command by delicate use of his power the eager 





assistance of his compeers. No man questioned the strength 
of his brain nor the goodness of his heart. No one doubted 
that he intended to bring his best endowments to the institution 
of which he was the head. But his mental tone just at this 
period was least fitted to the delicate task of a college presi- 
dency. Isater on in life the young thought him an oracle and 
a friend. The crown of age permits its wearer to be both 
positive and insistent. Dr. Curry was both when neither was 
helpful in the work he had to do. 

Death has removed many who knew him as pastor, but 


















enough remain to give some impression of his labors and to 
speak in admiration of his strong, clear, sound, trenchant, philo- 
sophical, fervent sermons. It was impossible for him to be a 
popular preacher. 







His manner was tvo serious, his language 
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too lofty, his range of thought too wide, his method too philo- 
sophical, and his logie too severe to please a promiscuous audi- 
ence. He had adopted the didactic style common in his 
youth, and felt himself a divinely-commissioned teacher, en- 
titled by his call and message to a willing hearing. While 
there were delightful veins of poetry and humor in this robust 
man, they seldom appeared in his pulpit utterances. Of his 
inadaptation to pastoral work in the itineracy he became 
aware, and no one ever spoke more amusingly of his inabil- 
ity to hold an audience than himself. His abilities were such 
as to be largely discounted by that itinerant system which has 
never had a stouter advocate than himself. If he had been 
early called to a pulpit in a large city, where his personality 
and intellectual power could have gradually drawn about him 
a sympathetic constituency—where his natural severity could 
have been softened by social warmth—he might have become 
the Leonard Bacon of his city and denomination. But he was, 
as a rule, unable to hold what he found, while always delight- 
ing some of his hearers. It is also to be here again remem- 
bered that the sterner side of his nature had the largest mani- 
festation in that middle age which was also the period of his 
chief pastorates. This element affected the choice of his 
themes and his administration of discipline, and more than 
once aroused criticism, if it did not abbreviate his term. But 
as a preacher on special themes and occasions he was mighty, 
and never more at home than when preaching to his brethren 
of the ministry. Choosing some great theme, he unfolded it 
with scholarly skill, warmed, as he went on, with the heat 
of his thought and with devotional fire, and often rose to a 
majesty of eloquence which commanded astonishinent and de- 
light. These efforts had small help from oratorical graces. To 
these he had little claim. His voice was husky, his enunciation 
not always distinct, his attitudes, as a rule, without grace. But 
when animated by oratorical fervor his figure became straight, 
his gestures took on appropriateness, and the manner was wed- 
ded to the thought. His greatest work as a public speaker was 
in debate. He loved it and grew by it. It was a necessity of 
his nature, and it was no less a part of his education. Whether 
in the Preachers’ Meeting of New York, on the floor of the 
Annual or General Conference, or in the board or committee 
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room, he had few equals and no superiors. Others may have 
won victories from him by a calmer judgment or a more 
trenchant wit; no one conquered him by richer or fuller ex- 


pression, larger parliamentary resource, or greater readiness in 


apt and weighty utterance. The courage, the self-will, the 
intelligence, the art, the tact of the man all appeared in the 
strife of debate. 

All who heard his brief speech at the last session of the New 
York East Conference, on the question of formally approving 
the third or Prohibition Party, were eager to admit that he had 
never been more vivacious, brilliant, condensed, or cogent. 
The judgment and tact which sometimes failed him in personal 
intercourse were in debate at full command. The discipline 
which he received by contact with younger minds steadily 
improved his forensic powers. This was shown by greater care- 
fulness in statements of fact, fewer ad captandum appeals, 
larger courtesy toward opponents, scantier use of ridicule. He 
possessed two very dissimilar powers. He could amplify with 
almost as much skill and readiness as Bishop Foster, while, un- 
der the fifteen minute rule of Conferences, he could condense 
until, as it was said of Webster, he made his sentences weigh 
a ton. At moments, when his snow-white head punctuated 
with nods his energetic speech, no one could deny his right to 
the title, “ The grand old man.” 

Much of his power as a debater was undoubtedly due to his 
mastery of Methodist legislation and constitutional history, as 
well as to his patient attention to all the details of business. 
At Conference he always sat well in front, where, catching every 
word, looking at every speaker, scrutinizing every candidate, 
debating every point of order, he was at all times fertile in 
suggestion and rich in parliamentary resource. He early per- 
ceived, what the mere orator is slow to perceive, that the man 
who has grasped the principles, knows the history, and has di- 
gested the facts, is always the master of the rhetorician. The 
reward of his patient attention to the details of Conference 
business was an influence second to none in our parliamentary 
history. 

Strangely enough to those who knew only his sterner feat- 
ures, Dr. Curry was always a favorite speaker at the funerals 
of his brethren. Some men could not die content until he 
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promised to bury them. Not always equally happy, he was 
in general so sympathetic, just, and consoling on such occa- 
sions, that when he had finished few were willing to follow 
him and few were willing he should be followed. 

The legislative career of Daniel Curry cannot be understood 
without perceiving that he was a radical on all questions of 
personal liberty, and conservative on nearly all matters of 
polity. I am confidept that this will be found to be the key 
of his conduct. dt is granted at once that there are apparent 
exceptions to this rule, but those who know the man will judge 
the exceptions to be only apparent. 

It is an open secret that his was the most influential mind in 
forming the plan of lay representation under which the General 
Conference now works. And yet for years he steadily opposed 
the admission of laymen to the chief councils of the Church, and 
yielded only to the overwhelming evidence that the ministry 
demanded it. In his thought the Church owed its existence to 
the traveling preacher, who was, under God, the fons et origo of 
the outward life of the Church. He had called the Chureli, gath- 
ered it out of the wilderness, trained it, fashioned it, governed 
it, and brought it to its glorious maturity. The traveling 
preacher had founded its Book Concern, originated its Mission- 
ary Society, established its schools and colleges, and therefore 
had earned the right to administer the estate he had created. 
To admit laymen to a voice in the control of these great in- 
terests was to diminish the privileges and importance and im- 
peril the liberty of those who, by the ministerial call as well 
as by success, were exclusively its legitimate rulers, Hence, 
he was indifferent to the claim that the laity were the larger 
part of the Church in numbers and contributions, and were 
therefore entitled to a voice in her counsels, And there can 
be little doubt that when the tide could not be resisted he set 
himself at work to prevent the harm he had prophesied. He 
lived long enough to see the Church survive and prosper 
under the change, but to the last rejoiced that the plan—ex- 
cept on the rare occasion of a separate vote—still left the con- 
trolling power in the hands of the representatives of the An- 
nual Conferences. He claimed that the principle before asserted 
governed him in his occasional criticism of episcopal action, and 
his freely admitted sympathy with the diminution of episcopal 
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influence. In his thought no bishops in the world, except 
those of the Roman Church in those countries where the mis- 
sionary rule prevails, wield such powers as those which have in 
general been, as he would admit, so wisely and unselfishly ad- 
ministered by our superintendents. That Dr. Curry was jeal- 
ous of the least increase of their authority, or extension, by 
custom or law, of their influence, he would have been the 
first to own. But here again it was the loss of prestige and 
independence on the part of the travelingepreacher that he 
feared. And when the last General Conference, by the rubric 
prefixed to the ritual for the consecration of bishops, for the 
first time officially declared that the bishopric among us was an 
office and not an order, he felt as if his legislative career had 
been happily crowned, and whether he inspired it or not, re- 
joiced over it as over his own child. 

Thus also is light thrown upon his occasional manner toward 
the bishops when presiding in his own Conference. The least 
suspicion on his part of the undue exercise of influence and 
authority would provoke an appeal from a decision, or a stout 
insistence on what he deemed .his privilege as a traveling 
preacher. Those who knew him well were aware that there 
lay on his heart, as a needed legislative change, the increase 
of the authority and dignity of the Annual Conference. He 
had, in private conversation, committed himself, in view of 
the fact that our General Conference has but one house, and 
was likely therefore to legislate under impulses of strong feel- 
ing, to the plan of proceeding in the supreme body by over- 
ture from the Annual Conferences, after the Presbyterian man- 
ner, especially if laymen should be admitted to the Annual 
Conference. In comparison with this all other changes seemed 
to him insignificant. 

Whether right or wrong, he connected the itinerant system 
with the liberty of the traveling preacher, and, for the first 
time, we believe, did, in the last General Conference, turn his 
face toward a more elastic policy. Then he dreaded the inva- 
sion of ministerial authority from the side of the pew, believing 
that, with the considerable extension of the term of service or 
the removal of the limitation, the preacher would pass from 
the restricted rule of the bishops to the unrestricted control of 
the people. 
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But if he sometimes criticised with rigor, in speeches and 
writings of a more than subacid flavor, features in our polity 


which might be misused, there can be no question of his gen- 
eral loyalty to our system. He defended it eagerly before the 
outside world, and largely kept his criticisms for the family 
circle. And, in passing, it may be remembered that it was his 


voice which presented the report on the election of a mission- 
ary bishop for Africa; and if, in the whirlwind of emotion 
which the opportunity to recognize the apostolic labors of 
William Taylor created, he found himself carried beyond his 
intention, he was large enough to hope and believe that God 
used him to build better than he knew. But his reverence for 
law, as well as his deliberate study of legal questions, led him 
to write that conservative article on the stirring question of 
Bishop Taylor’s status which has already appeared in these 
pages. 

While speaking of his legislative divergences from many of 
his brethren, it may be well to allude to his theological diver- 
gences. While unable to follow him in some of his state- 
ments, the brethren of his own Conference could not doubt his 
substantial orthodoxy. He certainly, on some occasions, gave 
reason for suspecting a greater sympathy with the doctrine of 
divine sovereignty, as stated by Calvinists, than is warranted 
by our authorities or the general consensus of the Church; 
but his statement of human freedom and responsibility, if 
given at the same time, would have furnished a considerable 
corrective. So also his conversational expositions of the guilt 
of original sin would startle those who look upon the results 
of Adam’s transgression upon his posterity rather as depriva- 
tion than depravation ; rather as inherited disability than per 
sonal guilt. Here the tendency of the Scotch-Irish mind to 
Calvinistic doctrine would seem to be apparent. In his leaning 
toward a spiritual resurrection, as well as in his recently pub- 
lished views on doctrinal changes, he indicated a further move- 
ment of his intellect from adhesion to accustomed statement. 
But it is only justice to remember that Daniel Curry some- 
times experimented intellectually. He loved to whet his broad- 
ax on the hatchets of his brethren. He believed in free 
thought as the safeguard against formalism in orthodoxy. He 
liked to put things in such a way as to provoke dissent and 
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criticism. He was eager that Methodism should not be stag- 
nant in thought. He felt that Methodism, however true to 
the old faith, was not sufficiently considerate of that class of 
sincere doubters and sincere believers who are drawn together 
by doctrinal dithculties. He feared that the atmosphere of 
doctrinal repose so characteristic of Methodism might produce 
intellectual torpidity. He mourned over the fewness of doc- 
trinal publications from Methodist pens, and dreaded lest the 
world should come to think that Methodism had no modern 
Fletchers and Wesleys to take full part in investigation and 
controversy. For creedless men and for unthinking believers 
he had equally small liking. He was anxious that his advane- 
ing years should not induce intellectual superannuation. So 
he tested his powers by making excursions into new fields, 
forgetting, perhaps, that the modern literature of the higher 
criticism had not yet been fully weighed and its value deter- 
mined by exegetical and historical scholars. With these thoughts 
in mind some of his most peculiar deliverances are to be read. 

As an editor he belonged to the waning school of personal 
journalism. While on the Advocate, its readers were apt to look, 


not at the scope of the paper as a religious family journal, but 
at what Dr. Curry had to say. He could hardly be called a 
condensed and pithy writer. Many of his editorials were long 
essays on doctrine or polity, and have permanent place in his 


published volume of Titanic “Fragments.” Tis choice of con- 


tributed articles often gave evidence that his personality deter- 
mined the admissions to his columns. When he printed articles 
advocating views contrary to his own he sometimes interjected 
exclamations of dissent, or followed them with footnotes which 
broke their force. Thus at length was born the feeling that 
the Advocate, in his hands, was his personal organ, and not that 
of the Church. His habit, in this respect, became, together 
with his opinions on Church polity, in time the ground of 
serious opposition. His personal views, published in an off- 
cial paper, and with that ex-cathedra tone which was natu- 
ral to him, were accepted in outer circles as the views of the 
Church. For some years, then, his radical opinions on some 
points and conservative tendencies on others, together with his 
inability to discriminate between personal and official utter- 
ance, kept our Church and its polity under discussion in such 
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a way as to withdraw from his management some of the ap- 
proval which he had enjoyed, and with other causes to lead, 
after the longest incumbency any one has yet possessed, to the 
choice of another editor. 

The change of the Ladies’ Repository to another form found 
him at its head with small contidence in its success or in his 
fitness for the work. His feeling on these points he freely 
expressed, and no one was less surprised at the failure of that 
costly and short-lived experiment. 

During a single quadrennium he was oceupied with largely 
nominal pastorates, as an editorial contributor to the Methodist, 
as a free lance in the periodicals of several denominations, 
and in editing a new edition of the New Testament portion of 
Clarke’s Commentary. 

At the General Conference of 1884 he was elected to the 
editorship of the Methodist Review and General Books, and 
found himself once more. at a congenial post. Without under- 
rating the value of the contributed articles, it is not too much to 
say that its measure of suecess has since his accession been largely 
due to the interest which his views on doctrine, polity, and meth- 
ods commanded. Some of his best work has appeared in these 
pages. Notwithstanding his advanced age, he wrote with all 
his old-time vigor. His eye was on the whole Church in the 
whole world, and, had he lived, his opinions would have been 
eagerly read by those who are to be members of the next Gen- 
eral Conference. Already he has discussed one at least of the 
great questions which will demand the attention of that body, 
and it was his purpose to consider them all in turn. It is hard 
to think of a General Conference without him. 

This presentation of the character and career of Daniel Curry 
would be far more incomplete were no allusion made to his re- 
lations with the brethren of his own Conference. Those who 
know that body are aware that it is one of the most independ- 
ent of the subordinate organizations of Methodism. Its sessions 
are always animated. It believes in discussion, and has long 
been one of the best debating schools in the Church. To these 
qualities Dr. Curry has been a chief contributor, and if any 
others shared the honors of leadership with him they have been 
among the first to acknowledge the benefit of his inspiration 
and training. The independence and courage which he taught, 
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on more than one occasion brought penalty on himself. He 
was not always able to carry his point, nor secure himself from 
formulated criticism. The severest defeats of his life he owed 
to those qualities in his brethren which he himself had fostered. 
He was fond of regarding himself as the school-master of 
younger men, and would laughingly say to one who had done 
well, “ You learned that from me.” Indeed, as he walked out 
of Conference with a group of young men about him, he 
seemed to reproduce by his comment, his questions, and his 
badinage, the ancient Porch or Academy. 

He did not pretend that he was indifferent to disappointment 
or unmortified by defeat. But he was great enough to keep his 
personal relations with his antagonists within Christian limits, 
and was always prompt in recognizing strength. Thus he 
would be found at dinner with some opponent an hour after a 
gallant fight, and would chaff, criticise, and compliment his 
foes with infectious good humor. 
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He showed a noble courage in scrutinizing candidates for ad- 
mission to the Conference, whether on trial or in full connection, 
and yet managed to preserve the respect and love of those who 
were worsted by his action. He believed that this scrutiny 
ought to be firmly exercised at the time when the young min- 
ister begins his probation. Two years of work, in his thought, 
gave the candidate for full connection just expectation of ad- 
mission, and he would sometimes plead for mercy to one who 
was about to be dropped. It was in private intercourse, in the 
Conference ¢téte-d-tcte, that he found the greatest delight and 
the strongest cement ofsregard. He never acted as if he was 
above the humblest or beneath the highest. The burdened 
country circuit pastor had access as close and confidential as he 
of the most easy and lucrative post; and when money was 
needed to smooth the way to superannuation, or to relieve a 
brother pursued by calamity, his hand was quickly and gener- 
ously open. While a master of parliamentary order, he did not 
always contribute to parliamentary decorum. Side remarks, 
witty interruptions, and conversational thrusts often punctuated 
business and debate. To the Rev. Dr. Pullman the writer is 
indebted for the following happy statement of his Conference 
relations : “ When he first came among us we feared him; after 
years we revered him, and finally came to love him.” 
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It is certainly true that as age came upon him he grew 
increasingly lovable. As a guest he was simply delightful, 
showing toward women and children a deference and deli- 
cacy which contrasted strongly with his masterful bearing. He 
became gentle where once he would have been rough; yield- 
ing where once obstinate; considerate where once indifferent ; 
tender where once stoicail. He learned to melt under fraternal 
sympathy, and to weep under religious emotion. And this was 
no accompaniment of intellectual decay, but the ripening of 
grace and the mellowing of strength. Over his dead brethren 
he lamented with majestic pathos, and heaven drew nearer to 
him as he followed them with longing eyes. 

To such a character religion must have been at first chiefly 
a principle and a conviction. Like the psalmist, he “ meditated 
in the law of the Lord.” His nature made him strenuous in 
the performance of religious duty. Just as men who saw him 
in conflict could find no figure for him but a wave-washed rock, 
so in much of his ministerial life he must be compared to the 
steamer which plows and not to the ship which conquers head- 
winds by yielding to them. But in these later years he talked 
no less of principle but more of practice ; dwelt less upon the 
intellectual aids to faith than upon the experimental confirma- 
tions of truth; and sentences linger in the memory of friends 
which seem the final phrasings of enthusiastic belief. The last 
time the writer met hin he was found sitting upon the threshold 
of a great store, with strength too small to reach his office unaided. 
Half disdainfully weleoming the proffered arm he talked a 
moment of his pain, and then launched into a monologue on his 
spiritual condition which lasted long after he was resting on the 
lounge in his office. Among the many utterances of that mem- 
orable hour, this remains in verbal accuracy : “ When one stud- 
ies this universe only with the eye of an agnostic, all he sees is 
what an agnostic sees; but when the Lord Jesus Christ, in his 
great and merciful surgery, removes blindness, then one sees 
God and knows that his Redeemer liveth.” 

It was not easy for such a man to yield his hold on life. He 
belonged to along-lived race. He found himself in vigor when 
a multitude of younger men had for years been buried. He 
had a great work to do. The great council in which he had 
so often taken a leading part was near at hand. The presidency 
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of his alma mater was vacant, and his vote could influence selee- 
tion. He was a trustee of Drew Seminary, and had given and 
planned for its future. For years a member of the Missionary 
Board, and many times its representative on the General Commit- 
tee, the time was in sight when he might touch the whole world 
with his hand. Yet he had been shaken by bereaveiments in his 
own family. The virile inheritance of his brothers failed to keep 
them on earth. Even before he felt the pangs which wasted 
strength, he thought that his time was short. Yet.the world was 
so full of opportunity, its pace so great, and new questions, 
social, political, religious, were so abundant, that the strong man 
hoped for ten years of working life. Shortly after the inter- 
view of which mention has been made he went to Ocean Grove, 
in hope of rallying from increasing weakness. The lamp did 
for a time blaze up. Now the spiritual fires burned brilliantly. 
He became a prophet, a seer, a saint. All who talked with 
him left him with benediction. Rapture came with weakness, 
The soul soared as its physical weights diminished. Not in 
dreams, but with open eye, he saw “the goodly company and 
fellowship of the first-born.” The veterans at rest seemed to 
enter the earthly life again to strengthen his faith and prom- 
ise welcome. His deep conviction of undeserving sinfulness 
was lost in the assurance of redeeming love. Hosannas were 
on his lips. 

Yet it was granted to him to die in his own home, and sooner 
than most expected. His conversation on the day of his death, 
without directly asserting it, is seen now to have indicated his 
conviction that it was his last on earth. He kept his loved ones 
near him by gentle hints, and fell on sleep as if a wearied spirit 
had found a Father’s arms. D. A. GoopsELL. 





Mommsen’s Roman Provinces. 


Art. I1—MOMMSEN’S ROMAN PROVINCES.* 


Tne history of the world has been written too much from the 
stand-point of its so-called great men and of its leading states. 
The warriors, the kings, the statesmen, have occupied the 
stage, and the masses of the people have been relegated to ob- 
scurity. We have been informed with scrupulous care upon 
what fortunate day this or that prince first saw the light of 
day; we have been made familiar with his personal character- 
istics, and even with his personal appearance; we have been 
introdneed into his palace and have witnessed his occupations, 
serious and trivial. The most insignificant of his words and 
actions have been rehearsed to us, as if nothing pertaining to 
such august personages must be allowed to pass into oblivion. 
So clumsily, indeed, is this irrelevant recital made, that all due 
sense of relative importance seems obliterated, and a picture 
arises before the mind’s eye as false to nature as it is defiant 
of all the rules of the art of perspective. Much of the illus- 


tration which passes current under the name of historical delin- 
eation of men, whether in the contemporary novel or in more 
formal treatises of past events, lies open to censure. The ob- 
servation of the eminent Rapin de Thoyras is as appropriate 
now as when it was first made, nearly two centuries ago: 


The portraits and characters of persons are good embellish- 
ments of history, if accurately performed. But our romancers 
have corrupted our genius in this respect. -We make too many 
yieces without the least resemblance, and such as agree to no- 
Eid, because they agree to all the world. We take a pleasure 
in painting the face and mien of persous, and those outward feat- 
ures, which we have really nothing to do with. What shall I 
be the better for knowing whether Hannibal had a fine set of 
teeth, provided his historian acquaint me with the greatness 
of his genins—if he display to me a hardiness and restlessness of 
spirit, a vast and enterprising thought, and a fearless heart; and 
all these qualities animated with an irregular ambition and sus- 
tained by a more than athletic constitution, which is the picture 
we have of him in Livy ? ¢ 


* The Provinces of the Roman Empire from Cesar to Diocletian, By Turopor 
MomMseN. Translated by Wituiam P. Dickson, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divin- 
ity in the University of Glasgow. With ten maps by Professor Kievert. Two 
volumes, 8vo, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1887, 

+ Reflections upon History. Critical Works, translated by Kennet, ii, 302. 
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Meanwhile, it is quite in keeping with the extravagant prom- 
inence assigned to unimportant details of the personal portrait- 
ure of the rulers, that the people have secured but scant notice, 
that the story of the weal or woe of the great masses of the 
population has been for the most part untold. Peace, we are 
told, hath its victories as well as war; but in the clamor of 
armies, amid the shouts of the contending forces, and through 
the smoke of battle, our eyes can scarcely discern the details of 
those more humble, and possibly more homely, scenes of the 
every-day life of the husbandman and artisan, far from the din 
of conflict. It is, in fact, only in our own times that the rights 
of the people, of civilization, to a hearing in the halls of his- 
tory have been vindicated, and that the ablest of scholars and 
the most skillful of writers have recognized the work of trae- 
ing the successive steps in the upward progress of the poor 
and down-trodden toward freedom and social equality, as a task 
worthy of the exertion of the most resplendent abilities. The 
esteem enjoyed by the philosophical investigations of Gnuizot 
into the progress of society collectively, and of the individual 
man during the Middle Ages, not less than the popularity 
of Macaulay’s pictures of life in England in the seventeenth 
century, exhibit at least the fact that our age has awaked to the 
value of a long-neglected branch of research. 

It is to the credit of Theodor Mommsen that he has noticed 
and has set himself to remedy a somewlnt analogous injustice 
done to the provinces of the great Roman Empire. The efful- 
gence of that wonderful city, the prowess of whose citizens, 
assisted by a marvelous concurrence of propitious events in 
world history, secured for it a domain almost co-extensive with 
the known portions of the globe, has dazzled the eye to such 
a degree as to prevent the observer from seeing the conquered 
provinces save in their relations to Rome. Not, indeed, but 
that before these provinces were merged in the empire their 
fortunes received attention and historical treatment. Without 
referring to the great monarchies of the East, to Egypt, to 
Judea, to Greece, we may notice that even such comparatively 
insignificant districts as Libya and Arabia were made the sub- 
jects of antiquarian research even in Roman times. But the 
Jubas and Josephuses concluded their works at the incorpora- 
tion of the countries of which they treated in the vast empire 
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that doubtless appeared to them to be the ultimate govern- 
ment, the reservoir into which all streams of nationality had 
been seen to pour, but from which none had ever yet been known 
to emerge. By the side of Rome no other city of the world 
was worthy of account; consequently no city but Rome, no 
country but Italy, was entitled to separate treatment. And yet 
of the millions of men, women, and children in the Roman 
Empire the vast majority inhabited the provinces. These 
multitudes outside of Italy were touched but very superficially 
by the events that occurred in the “eternal city.” The rise or 
fall of emperors affected only in a very remote degree the pro- 
vincials, who, beyond the acknowledgment of the authority of 
a sovereign whose face they never saw, and beyond the pay- 
ment of tribute to support his state, had little in common 
with the dwellers upon the banks of the Tiber. What was the 
condition, moral and intellectual, of these untold numbers of 
so called barbarians? .How was the conflict waged between 
the native and the imported superstitions? What was the re- 
sultant gain and loss? How was the way paved fora higher 
civilization? These are some of the inquiries which the ordi- 
nary histories of the Roman Empire make little effort to, answer. 
They are the inquiries which Mommsen in his new work has 
attempted to meet, and which to some extent he does meet. 
We say to some extent, because the undertaking is by no means 
an easy one. There are lamentable gaps in our sources of 
information, chasms which no ingenuity at this late date can 
hope to fill. Our informants, or, more correctly speaking, 
those who might have been our informants had they chosen or 
known how to enlighten us, have for the most part adopted a 
course savoring less of caprice than of perversity. The better 
we become acquainted with the subject the more we shall be 
inclined to regard Mommsen’s strong words in his Introdue- 
tion as none too strong: “ Any one who has recourse to the 
so-called authorities for the history of this period—even the 
better among them—finds difficulty in controlling his indig- 
nation at the telling of what deserved to be suppressed, and at 
the suppression of what there was need to tell.” The great 
problems that confront the student of their pages are precisely 
those to which they do not even pretend to furnish an answer. 
Among these problems is the radical inquiry into the reasons 
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of the snecess of the Latin-Greek civilization in molding to a 
great extent, and in securing the prosperity of, the whole ancient 
world, from the borders of Persia to the shores of the German 
Sea. Dr. Mommsen says (i, 5): 


Old age has not the power to develop new thoughts and dis- 
lay creative activity, nor has the government of the Roman 
Empire done so; but in its sphere, which those who belonged to 
it were not far wrong in regarding as the world, it fostered the 
peace and prosperity of the many nations united under its sway 
longer and more completely than any other leading power has 
ever succeeded in doing. It is in the agricultural towns of 
Africa, in the homes of the vine-dressers on the Moselle, in the 
flourishing townships of the Lycian mountains, and on the mar- 
gin of the Syrian desert that the work of the imperial period is 
to be sought and to be found. Even now there are various re- 
gions of the East, as of the West, as regards which the imperial 
period marks a climax of good government, very modest in itself, 
but never withal attained before or since; and, if an angel of the 
Lord were to strike the balance whether the domain ruled by 
Severus Antoninus was governed with the greater intelligence 
and the greater humanity at that time or in the present day— 
whether civilization and national prosperity generally have since 
that time advanced or retrograded—it is very doubtful whether 
the decision would prove in favor of the present. But, if we 
find that this was the case, we ask of our surviving books, for 
the most part in vain, How came it to be so? They no more 
give an answer to this question than the traditional accounts of 
the earlier republic explain the mighty phenomenon of the Rome 
which, in the footsteps of Alexander, subdued and civilized the 
world. 


The two volumes now before us form a remote sequel to the 
four volumes of the English translation (the three of the orig- 
inal German edition), in which the history of Rome is traced 
from the foundation of the city to the overthrow of the republic 
by the institution of the new monarchy by Julius Caesar. The 
last installment of that history was giyen to the world just 
thirty years ago. For almost an entire generation the learned 
anthor has been pursuing with undivided attention that branch 
of antiquarian research in which no scholar of our own or of 
recent times has shown himself his equal, and adding to the 
rich stores of knowledge in the monumental work entitled, 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. Thé general public, as 


well as scholars, who set a high estimate upon his achieve- 
ments in the larger field of Roman law, and in the study of 
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ancient civilization, had almost settled down in the belief that 
the world would see no more of the fruits of his patient 
investigations to elucidate the obscure points in the history 
of the state to which rightfully belonged the proud title 
of mistress of the globe. This apprehension has been dis- 
pelled. Yet the author, now in his seventieth year, gives us 
little encouragement to hope that he may yet complete his 
great historical theme. The political fortune of Rome itself 
—the story of the succession of the emperors that filled the 
throne of the Czsars for three centuries before the estab- 
lishment of Christianity — Theodor Mommsen has not yet 
narrated. Nor does he seem to regret much the gap which 
he has suffered to remain between his earlier work and that 
which now occupies us. Others have handled, and handled 
well, this important period. The original sources are so copious 
and so trustworthy that later accounts seem of necessity to be 
little more than reproductions of the delineations of men and 
things handed down to us by antiquity. But this is by no 
means true of the history of the provinces of the empire. Says 
Dr. Mommsen: 


There is, if I am not mistaken, no comprehensive survey any- 
where accessible to the public to which this work addresses itself ; 
and it is owing, as it seems to me, to the want of such a survey, 
that the judgment of that public as to the Roman imperial period 
is frequently incorrect and unfair. 


The work is very methodical in the distribution of topics, 
and the order is both natural and simple. * In the eight chapters 
of the first volume Dr. Mommsen passes under review succes- 
sively the Northern Frontier of Italy, Spain, the Gallic Prov- 
inces, Roman Germany and the Free Germans, Britain, the 
Danubian Lands and the Wars on the Danube, Greek Europe, 
and Asia Minor. In the five chapters of the second volume, 
pursuing still further the same course around the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, he introduces us to the Euphrates Frontier and the 
Parthians, Syria and the Land of the Nabateans, Judea and 
the Jews, Egypt, and the African Provinces. The subjects are 
of unequal interest, a circumstance arising largely from the 
comparative wealth of information respecting the more highly 
favored regions; but all are studied carefully and conscien- 
tiously. Let us add that the author and his translator have 
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done much, if not quite every thing they might have done, 
to make the story intelligible at all points, even those which 
could, not by any possibility be rendered highly entertaining. 
Dr. Mommsen has called to his aid the eminent geographer 
Kiepert, and the result is, that we have in the first volume 
eiglit and in the second volume two beautifully executed maps, 
by means of which every statement calling for a clear under- 
standing of the relative position of places can be thoroughly 
understood. It is rarely the case with the maps or atlases ac- 
companying historical works that they seem to have emanated 
from the same source as the works themselves. There are at 
every turn vexatious discrepancies and contradictions. The 
boundaries of countries are stated in one way in the text and 
are laid down in another upon the map. We find upon the 
map a great abundance of cities and towns which are of no 
particular value to us, as their names never occur in the 
narrative; and, as an offset, we waste precious time in the 
unavailing search for cities, rivers, and mountains mentioned 
by the author, but evidently deemed by the map-maker quite 
unworthy of his attention. We have the exact reverse of 
this in the present instance. Either Dr. Mommsen has in 
spected Kiepert’s maps, or Kiepert has carefully read Dr. 
Mommeen’s narrative, for upon the maps there is nothing 
omitted and nothing superfluous. With the possible exception 
of so comparatively unimportant a point as a difference respect- 
ing the direction of the Vea Augusta in a part of its course in 
Spain (i, 81), a pretty minute examination on our part has failed 
to disclose any disagreement between the geographical data of 
the two eminent authorities. To the translator, on the other 
hand, we are indebted for an excellent index. He would have 
removed every possible ground of complaint on the part of 
the reader had he been so thoughtful of our comfort as to 
provide a table of contents, giving the subject matter page 
by page. No history of any pretensions should at the present 
day be allowed to issue from the press unprovided with this 
double apparatus, which is indispensable to the highest utility 
of the work. 

In the survey of a field every portion of which is rich in 


important additions to human knowledge, it is, of course, im- 
possible to undertake a complete and exhaustive analysis. We 
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must confine ourselves to a few points, and to a very limited 
number of facts that strike us as of particular interest. 

The extension of the Roman Empire presents more than one 
paradox to the student of history. By the time of the fall 
of the Commonwealth the victorious standards of the legions 
had been carried to the most improbable distances in certain 
directions, while they had failed to reach their natural destina- 
tion in other quarters. The sea had proved no obstacle in the 
path of conquest, but wide plains and ranges of mountains had 
effectually checked the ardor of the most enterprising soldiers 
on the face of the earth. From the Euxine to the Pillars of 
Hercules the generals of the Republic established the un- 
disputed supremacy of Rome; but they were appalled by the 
Alps, and by the great stretches of land beyond, with their 
sparse and shifting population of barbarian tribes. If the 
Romans were, in the strict sense of the word, a less maritime 
people than their neighbors the Greeks, they seem to have been 
little less uncomfortable than were the latter when they got to 
any considerable distance from the broad sea, and they were al- 
most as ready asthe returning ten thousand to shout “ Thalatta! 
Thalatta!” if by any chance, when in doubt as to their bear- 
ings, they caught a glimpse of the wide expanse of waters 
upon which they always knew how to find their way when all 
roads by land failed them. 

The Empire undertook what the Republic had shrunk from 
attempting—the reduction of the countries beyond the Alps 
in the direction of the North Sea. But the success of its 
efforts was, to say the least, far from satisfactory. For a time, 
it is true, the border of the state bade fair to be advanced from 
the Rhine, which the brilliant generalship of Julius Caesar had 
virtually secured, to the line of the river Elbe. Nor is it alto- 
gether plain why the policy which aimed at this permanent 
accession was abandoned, and that, too, so suddenly as to give 
to the change almost the appearance of inconsistency or caprice. 
Dr. Mommsen does little more than suggest some considera- 
tions that might have had weight with Augustus, and subse- 
quently with Tiberius. The defeat of Varus and the almost 
total destruction of his army was a serious blow, but the 
Romans had met with such blows before, and had only been 
incited by them to redoubled energy. They had not only 
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repaired the damage, but had placed themselves so much 
better before the world as to show that their successes were 
due to their merits; their reverses, humanly speaking, to the 
accidents to which all men are liable. To acknowledge weak- 
ness by retiring from an attempt in the prosecution of which 
disaster had been encountered was little in keeping with their 
known character. And if, as Dr. Mommsen observes, the 
battle of Varus is an enigma—not in its course, but in its con- 
sequences—it is even more inexplicable that Germanicus, after 
his brilliant eainpaigns, should have been summarily recalled 
merely in consequence of the destruction of a portion of his 
fleet by the angry winds and waves of the North Sea, in one 
of its not uncommon autumnal storms. We seem forced 
to conclude that Augustus had slowly reached the convic- 
tion—which a few years after his accession to the throne was 
also strongly impressed upon the mind of his suecessor—that 
the permanent conquest of the region between the Elbe and 
the Rhine was impracticable. The cost was a formidable one, 
and both emperors shrank from heaping new burdens upon a 
treasury already burdened to its utmost capacity. Moreover— 
and this was no unimportant matter—the legions posted upon 
the Rhine at the two great camps, at Vetera and Mogontiacuin 
(Mainz), could accomplish what legions stationed two hundred 
and fifty or two hundred and seventy-five miles further east 
(as great a distance as from Paris to Geneva) could not ac- 
complish. They could keep, and they did keep, the Gallic 
Provinces in subjection through fear. And so the emperors 
not only resigned themselves to leaving the numbers of Varus's 
legions unfilled—the 17th, 18th, and 19th are never heard of 
again—but also to the abandonment of the task upon which 
Varus had entered. 

The civilizing, or, more properly speaking, the Romanizing 
of the Spanish peninsula was more thoroughly accomplished 
than that of any other region outsideof Italy. By the time of 
Augustus there were fifty communities upon the inhabitants 
of which the rights of full citizenship had been conferred, and 
there were nearly as many more that had received Latin rights, 
and, so far at least as their internal organization was concerned, 
were on an equality with the former class. Nothing like this could 
be shown in Gaul or in any other part of the world. Spain and 
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the modern Portugal were made thoroughly Roman in dress, 
in manners, in language. For the most part, the native Iberi- 
an tongue came to be spoken only in the north-western part of 
the peninsula, where, driven up to the mountain slopes of the 
Pyrenees, it has subsisted until the present day in the form of 
the Basque, that crue of linguistic students. It is significant 
that “ monuments with native writing from the imperial period ” 
are hardly to be found at all in Spain, while they are discovered 
in fair numbers in neighboring Africa. But what betrays more 
distinctly the complete change of things is, the position which 
Spain assumes in Latin literature. Cicero, in the first century be- 
fore the Christian era, did indeed sneer as the poets of Corduba 
(Cordova), and even in the Augustan age Spanish /iterati are 
little heard of. But already, in the second half of the first cent- 
ury after Christ, to usé Dr. Mommsen’s words, the Spaniards 
undertook in Latin literature “almost the part,if not of leader, 
at any rate of school-master.” Mareus Porcius Latro, Ovid’s 


teacher and model, was a native of Cordova. So were Marcus 
Annus Seneca and his more famous son the philosopher, and 


Lucan, author of the epie poem Pharsalia. Quintilian, whom 
Mommsen well styles the pearl of Spanish-Latin authorship, 
was of Calagurris, on the Ebro; while the great epigrammatic 
poet of Latin literature, Martial, was born at Bilbilis, in Aragon, 
near the borders of Old Castile. 

The Gallic rhetors, the great African ecclesiastical! authors, have 
as Latin writers retained insome measure a foreign complexion ; 
no one would recognize the Senecas and Martial by their manner 
and style as belonging to one or another land; in hearty love to 
his own literature, and in subtile understanding of it, never has 
any Italian surpassed the teacher of languages from Calagurris.* 


For the local distribution of genius no rules can be assigned, 
but for the more complete assimilation of Spain and Portugal 
than of Gaul to Roman ways of thinking two causes may be 
found: Andalusia had fully a century and a half the start of 
central France in coming under the government of the Roman 
state ; and ever thereafter Cartagena and Cordova, although geo- 
graphically farther distant from Rome than Paris or Orleans, 
were practically not half so far off from the capital, because in 
regular and constant intercourse with it by the sea; a highway 


* Mommsen, i, 84. 
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of nations needing no costly constructions to make it passable, 
and, after the suppression of piracy, comparatively free from dan- 
gers attending travel by land. Add to this the important fact, 
that while the expense for the young man studiously inclined 
who might wish to frequent the schools of Rome from the val- 
leys of the Loire or the Seine must have been a formidable ob- 
stacle, his brother from the banks of the Guadalquivir, if he 
chose to “ rough it” upon the merchant vessel, could doubtless 
reach Ostia for a sam which would now appear absurdly small.* 

In reading the interesting account which Dr. Mommsen gives 
of the civilization of the Gallic Provinces, we cannot but be 
struck with the variety of influences that were at work and the 
consequent variety in the results. Long before the Romans set 
foot in the territory now known as France, the Greeks had es- 
tablished their colonies upon its southern coast, and Massilia, 
the modern Marseilles, was built or re-peopled by the fugitives 
from the city of Phocsza, who preferred to set fire to their 
dwellings and temple-shrines and take to their ships rather than 
submit to Persian rule. The story of their successive settle- 
ments in Corsica, at Velia in Italy, and at Marseilles may be 
shrouded in obscurity ; but respecting the permanence of the 
culture which they introduced into the south of France,—a cult- 
ure whose traces can be seen tothe present day—there can be no 
question. This Greek culture was the first humanizing instra- 
mentality providentially used in the territory between the Alps 
and the British Channel, and it was never obliterated by the 
more strictly Roman civilization that followed in the course of 
time. As bearing upon this point, we note one interesting re- 
mark derived from Dr. Mommsen’s own favorite branch of 
antiquarian study. As might have been expected, the conquer- 
ors seem to have proscribed the old language of the conquered 
so far as any official use of it was concerned. On the coins 
struck under the Romans and upon the monuments erected on 


* We have no reason to think that the conditions differed essentially from those 
that held in the age of the Athenian commonwealth. The ship’s cargo was the 
chief and almost the sole concern of the master, and, in comparison with the 
freight, the gain to be derived from passengers carried was an insignificant mat- 
ter. Hence the startlingly low fares which Socrates is made by Plato, in his 
Georgias (i, 511), to name as prevailing in his time—two vboli (six or seven cents 
of our money) from Aigina, and at most (tduroAv) two drachmas (about thirty- 
five cents) from Egypt or Pontus to the port of Pirsus. 
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behalf of the community, Dr. Mommsen is our authority for 
stating that there has been found no demonstrably Celtic in- 
scription. But the use of the native language was not interfered 
with in other directions. We have Celtic inscriptions on pri- 
vate monuments as well in northern as in southern France, but 
with this marked difference : those that emanate from the north 
are always written with the Latin alphabet, those from the south 
just as uniformly employ the Greek alphabet.* 

It was in great part this preliminary preparation that gave 
to Gallia Narbonensis a type easily susceptible of modification 
by contact with the Roman system. This extensive province, 
reaching from Tolosa (Toulouse) on the west to the Rhone, 
and northeastward as far as to Geneva, covered the territory 
later occupied by Languedoc, together with Provence and 
Dauphiné. Here it was that Roman institutions found a con- 
genial soil. 

The old cantonal organization characteristic of the Celts gave 
place to the organization affected by the Romans, and, not to 
speak of colonies such as Narbo itself, at one time the most pop- 
ulous place in all France, cities began to line the course of the 
Rhone with Latin rights and in full sympathy with the mother 
city. Nemausus, or Nimes, Vienna, the modern Vienne, and 
Arelate, or Arles, were among the number. On the other hand, 
the “three Gauls,” as they were called—Aquitania, Lugudunen- 
sis, and Belgica—retained their special Celtic character. They 
still kept up their communal divisions. With the single excep- 
tion of Lyons (Lugudunum) there was not a city in this wide 
territory that boasted the possession of Latin rights, and Lyons 
was less a city belonging to any one of the three provinces than 
their common eapital, deriving from this cireumstance and from 
its admirable commercial position an importance which it has 
never ceased to possess, even down to our own times. Its iso- 
lated position, with a very contracted district of its own, at the 
head of and yet belonging to no one of the three provinces, 
Dr. Mommsen not without reason compares to the relation 
which the city of Washington occupies to the States constitut- 
ing our own North American Union. 

A subject which it seems to us that Dr. Mommsen has set 
forth with greater distinctness and in a more satisfactory man- 

* Yol. i, pp. 108, 109. 
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ner than any previous writer whom we have met with, is the 
character of the Celtic cantons. He says: 


The cantons, at least as they present themselves among the 
Celts and the Germans, are, throughout, tribes more than town- 
ships; this very essential element was peculiar to all Celtic terri- 
tories, and was often covered over rather than obliterated even by 
the subsequent Romanizing. Medivlanum and Brixia were in- 
debted for their wide bounds and their lasting power essentially 
to the fact that they were, properly speaking, nothing but the 

cantons ‘of the Insubres and the Cenomani. he facts that the 
territory of the town of Vienna (Vienne on the Rhéne) embraced 
Dauphiné and western Savoy, and that the equally old and almost 
equally considerable townships of Cularo (Grenoble) and Ganava 
(Geneva) were down to late imperial times, in point of law, vil- 
lages of the colony of Vienna, are likewise to be explained from 
the circumstance that this was the later name of the tribe of the 
Allobroges. In most of the Celtic cantons one township so thor- 
oughly predominates that it is one and the same thing whether we 
name the Remi or Durocortorum, the Bituriges or burdigala.* 


The learned author might here have observed that this fact 
explains a circumstance that must have struck every one who 
has compared attentively the map of ancient Gaul with that of 


modern France; namely, that the names of the present cities are 
perhaps about as frequently derived from the name of the canton 
or tribe as they are from that of the principal settlement. If 
Bordeaux derives its name from Burdigala, Rheims has taken 
the cantonal designation. So Lutetia Parisiorum has become 
Paris, and Chartres and Tours are variations upon the names 
of the Carnutes and Turones. Dr. Mommsen continues: 


The specialty of the position of the Celts under the Roman 
rule as compared with other nations—the Iberians, for example, 
and the Hellenes—turns on this, that these larger unions con- 
tinued to subsist as communities in the former case, while in the 
latter those constitutional elements of which they were composed 
formed the communities. Old diversities of national develop. 
ment belonging to the pre-Roman epoch may have co-operated 
in the matter; it may possibly have been more easily practicable 
to take away from the Beotians the joint diet of their towns 
than to break up the Helvetii into three or four districts; polit- 
ical unions maintain their ground even after subjugation under a 
central power, in cases where their dissolution would bring about 
disorganization. Yet what was done in Gaul by Augustus, or, if 
it be preferred, by Cesar, was brought about not by the force of 
circumstances, but chiefly by the free resolution of the govern- 

* Vol. i, pp. 98, 99. 
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ment, as it alone was in keeping with the forbearance otherwise 
exercised toward the Celts. For there was, in fact, in the pre- 
Roman time, and even at the time of Czesar’s conquest, a far 
greater number of cantons than we find later. In particular, it 
is remarkable that the numerous smaller cantons attached by 
clientship to a larger one did not in the imperial period become 
independent, but disappeared. If subsequently the Celtic land 
appears divided into a moderate number of considerable, and 
some of them even very large, canton-districts, within which de- 
pendent cantons nowhere make their appearance, this arrange- 
ment had the way, no doubt, paved for it by the pre-Roman sys- 
tem of clientship, but was completely carried out only under the 
Roman reorganization. 


Our limits will not permit us to go more fully into this sub- 
ject. We may, however, call attention to the great- contrast 
between the two sides of the Pyrenees in regard to territorial 
subdivision, and the necessary results of that contrast. On the 
south of the mountains lay the province known as Tarraco- 
nensis, comprising possibly two thirds of the Spanish peninsula. 
Its snperticial area would seem to have varied little from that 
of the united three Gauls, but on the whole it was somewhat 
less. Yet whereas Tarraconensis was split up into two hundred 
and ninety-three independent communities, the three Gauls 
numbered together only sixty-four of them. The Iberian can- 
tons, consequently, were nothing but so many little districts, 
quite incapable of uniting in the pursuit of any common plans 
for the advantage of the nation, had they even been able to 
conceive so lofty an ideal as a fatherland. It was a case of 
complete surrender to a foreign state. The Celtic cantons, on 
the contrary, maintained a unity, and political as well as relig- 
ious traditions, which the Romans either did not care or did not 
dare to interfere with. They were a power under the Empire 
precisely as they had been a power when Julius Ceesar set about 
the work of compelling them to recognize Roman supremacy. 
They retained their ancient noble houses with the extraordi- 
nary influence they had swayed from of old. The Roman 
government permitted them to possess a measure of military 
authority, to garrison certain forts, and to have a militia which 
their own magistrates could, when occasion required, call out 
and command. They even received at the hands of the Em. 
peror Augustus, or his representative, Drusus, twelve years 
before the Christian era, a species of national constitution. On 
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the first day of August, from that time forward, the festival 
of “Rome and the Genius of Augustus” was celebrated in 
connection with the altar dedicated to those divinities by 
Drusus, at Lugudunum or Lyons. Then and there it was 
that the delegates of the sixty-four cantons met to select the 
“priest of the three Gauls,” and to exercise certain functions 
of a religious as well as a civil character, of whose nature we 
have little precise knowledge. 

As in Germany the emperors Augustus and’ Tiberius settled 
in their minds a ‘boundary beyond which it was inexpedient to 
push the conquests of Rome, so in Britain their successors 
upon the imperial throne stopped short of the reduction of the 
entire island, preferring to leave the Caledonians undisturbed 
in the highlands of Scotland. The overgrown empire had 
become sluggish, or it had lost its power of assimilation, and 
itself recognized the fact. Hence arose the two Roman walls, 
built with the object of keeping within bounds the trouble- 
some northern neighbors of the British province. The wall of 
Hadrian came first in point of time, early in the second cent- 
ury of our era; a work remarkable for its good preservation 
at the end of seventeen hundred and fifty years from its eree- 
tion, and pronounced by Dr. Mommsen to be more completely 
understood than any other of the great military structures of 
the Romans. It was, strictly speaking, a military road, seventy 
miles in length, connecting the mouth of the river Tyne with 
the Solway Firth, and was strongly protected on either side— 
on the north by a fosse and a high stone wall, and on the 
south by earthen embankments. The wall built by Antoninus 
Pins, about a score of years later, ran from the Firth of Forth 
to the Firth of Clyde, a distance not much over a half as great, 
and was an inferior work, little more, in fact, than an advanced 
post for Hadrian’s wall, which it was intended to assist, not 
to replace. Within these fortifications, and protected by 
force of Roman soldiers estimated at thirty thousand men, 
Britain would seem to have been a province by no means to 
be despised. The comforts and even the luxuries of life could 
readily be obtained by the wealthy. The beautiful mosaic 
pavements discovered in great numbers in various portions 
of the island betray the fact that the villas of the rich and 
noble were as spacious and magnificent as they were at the 
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same period on the Rhine and other favored districts. None 
of these villas, however, so far as known, were farther north 
than the present city of York. Literary culture followed in 
the wake of material prosperity. “In Hadrian’s time Britain 
is described as a region conquered by tle Gallic school-masters, 
and ‘even Thule itself speaks of hiring a professor for itself.’ 
These school-masters were in the first instance Latin, but Greeks 
also came. Plutareh tells of a conversation which he held at 
Delphi with a Greek teacher of languages from Tarsus, re- 
turning home from Britain” (i, 211). Both in language and 
in culture Britain became thoroughly Roman, and the islanders 
held firmly to the Empire until the Empire cast them off, the 
last we hear of them in this connection being their “ earnest 
entreaty” to the Emperor Honorius, about the beginning of 
the fifth century, to afford them help against the incursions 
of the Saxons, and the Emperor’s ungracious answer, dictated 
either by conscious weakness or by unconcern, that they must 
shift for themselves. 

We must pass hastily over Dr. Mommsen’s long and exhaust- 
ive disenssion of the affairs of the Danubian Provinces—a por- 
tion of his work that displays to advantage the writer’s great 
familiarity with the monumental remains, and the good use 
that he knows how to put them to in remedying, as far as 
may be, the fragmentary character of the early chronicles of 
the Byzantine times. His remarks on the sculptures upon the 
famous column erected at Rome in the Forum of Trajan, to 
perpetuate the memory of the most warlike and victorious of 
the emperors of the second century, may be instanced as a 
very favorable specimen of the historian’s style, his sentences 
being graphic and readable, even in translation. This general 
subject is, however, a painful one to the reader who is in full 
sympathy with the growth and development of the Roman 
power; for already, before the time of Constantine the Great 
and the transfer of the capital to the shores of the Bosphorus, 
the inroads of the northern tribes and the permanent loss of 
Dacia so soon after its conquest, show that the days are not far 
distant when the Goths and Huns will pour down with resist- 
less force upon the fairest portions of the ancient world. Al- 
ready the eastern parts of the Mediterranean Sea swarm with 
marauders whom it is often difficult to know whether to desig- 
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nate as warlike invaders or pirates. Meanwhile the Empire, so 
far as its supreine government is concerned, has become thor- 
oughly Z/lyrized. The process can be easily traced. The im- 
perial office had ceased to be either hereditary or conferred by 
election of the Senate. The legions set up whom they would, 
choosing generally their most popular officers. Now, since the 
legions were recruited from the inhabitants of the provinee in 
which they were stationed, the loyal districts to the sonth of 
the Danube, along which much of the army was massed— 
sometimes as many as twelve legions—were most likely to fur- 
nish successful candidates for the throne of the Cxesars. So 
early as A. D. 235 we have Maximinus, a Thracian, and in 248 
or 249 Decius, a Pannonian; and within the compass of thirty- 
seven years from the death of Gallienus we find mention of the 
election of not less than seven “barbarians” to be “ Roman” 
emperors—two from each of the regions of Thrace, Dardania, 
and Pannonia, and one, Diocletian, from Dalmatia. 

Among the subject provinces Greece occupied a unique posi- 
tion. The oft-repeated statement that if Rome by her arms had 
conquered the world, Greece by her arts and letters conquered 
Rome, was no mere sentiment. It was a sentiment that had a 
practical influence upon the relations of the irresistible city on 
the Tiber and the republics of Hellas, now shorn of all political 
or military importance. Achaia, as the easternmost of the Medi- 
terranean peninsulas was now styled, was the petted, and there- 


fore the spoiled, child of the family. Her vagaries were toler- 
ated with a patience nowhere else extended; her whims were 
humored ; her petulant sallies were checked, when checked they 
must be, without a resort to unnecessary harshness. Especially 


was this true of Athens, on whose part acts amounting to posi- 
tive insolenee were condoned under the Empire which would 
have drawn down upon a city less richly endowed with precious 
tradition speedy and condign punishment. Even the national 
pride received consideration. So far as practicable Greece was 
allowed to delude herself with the idea that she was still an 
independent state. With Athens and Sparta this was more than 
a fancy—it was almost a reality. ‘“ Athens was never placed 
under the fasees of the Roman governor, and never paid tribute 
to Rome. It always had a sworn alliance with Rome, and 
granted aid to the Romans only in an extraordinary and, at 
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least as to the form, voluntary fashion.” Sparta, by reason 
of its great name, fared about as well. Both cities were grati- 
tied with accessions of territory. In the time of the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius, Athens was mistress not only of all its old 
dominion of Attica, but of about one half of Beeotia (Tanagra, 
Plataa, Thespi, and Haliartus), and of such islands as Salamis, 
Ceos, Delos, the islands off the promontory of Magnesia, Scyros, 
Lemnos, and Imbros, Sparta and the “ Eleutherolakones” 
held between them more than the old territory of Lacedszemonia. 
Other cities, for one or another reason, were made free. In 
faet, the Emperor Nero, grateful that his poetical effusions had 
been hailed with applause by the Greeks, went to the length 
of pompously proclaiming the liberation of the entire country. 
It was to be delivered of Roman government, and exempt from 
tribute to the royal exchequer. But so thoroughly unprepared 
for this privilege, so utterly disqualitied for self-government, 
were the Greeks, that the Emperor Vespasian was compelled, 
quite as much, we fancy, out of consideration for the best in- 
terests of Hellas itself as for those of the rest of his dominions, 
to recall Nero’s concession, accompanying the change with the ° 
quiet observation that the Greeks had unlearned the art of 
being free. 

A moment ago we likened Greece under the Roman Empire 
to a petted child; the comparison to a decrepit old man would 
in some regards be more accurate.’ It was no longer respected 
for what it was so much as for what it had been. Even in 
numbers there had been a great decline. Writing in the second 
half of the second century before Christ, Polybius had_be- 
wailed the fact that unfruitfulness in marriage and diminution 
of the population had in his time come over all Greece, with- 
out any general visitation of disease or war (i, 290). Strabo, 
a century later, tells us how that Thebes, one of the three 
chief Greek cities that once disputed the hegemony, had 
dwindled down until it scarcely deserved to be called a goodly 
village. Possibly it was not much larger than the settlement 
which the astonished traveler at the present day finds perched 
upon the top of the old Cadmean acropolis, with an abundance 
of unoccupied ground for habitations, if any one chose to 
build. 


But more important than even the decline in. population was 
538—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, III. 
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the Joss of moral tone. The very foundations of manly charac- 
ter are sapped when there is engendered a habit of depend- 
ence upon others for that which one ought to look only to one’s 
own brawny arms to secure. Athens had come to expect every 
thing to be done for it. Hadrian among other things “granted 
the inhabitants of that city the delivery of a certain quantity of 
grain at the expense of the Empire, and by the extension of this 
privilege, hitherto reserved for the capital, acknowledged Ath- 
ens, as it were, as another imperial metropolis.” Travelers and 
resident students made their contributions to the city’s support, 
and rich men, aspiring to popular applause, opened their purse- 
strings in its behalf. 


Yet, [says Dr. Mommsen, we should rather say consequently] 
the community was in constant distress. The right of citizenship 
was dealt with not merely in the way every-where usual of giving 
and taking, but was made formally and openly a matter of traffic, 
so that Augustus interfered to prohibit the evil. Once and again 
the council of Athens resolved to sell this or that one of its islands, 
and not always was there found a rich man ready to make sacri- 
fices like Julius Nicanor, who, under Augustus, bought back for 
the bankrupt Athenians the island of Salamis, thereby earning 
from its senate the honorary title of the new “ Themistocles.” * 


Dr. Mommsen’s assertion is, however, too sweeping when he 


goes on to say: 


The magnificent buildings with which Athens continued to 
embellish herself were obtained without exception from foreign- 
ers, among others from the rich kings Antiochus of Commagene 
and Herod of Juda, but above all from the Emperor Hadrian, 
who laid out a complete ‘new town’ (nove Athena) on the llissus, 
and—besides numberless other buildings, including the already 
mentioned Panhellenion—worthily brought to completion the 
wonder of the world, seven centuries after it had been begun, 
the gigantic building, commenced by Pisistratus, of the Olympi- 
eion, with its one hundred and twenty columns partly still stand- 
ing, the largest of all that are erect at the present day.t 


The words we have italicized are certainly incorrect. There 
was one notable instance of a native-born Greek who adorned 
the city with costly buildings, of which at least one is so well 
preserved as to attest its former grandeur. Tiberius Claudius 
Atticus Herodes, generally known as Herodes Atticus, an emi- 
nent rhetorician and philosopher, as well as the heir of a princely 


* Vol. i, p. 301. + Ibid., p. 392. 
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fortune, who was born at Marathon, and, it is said, within sight 
of the battle-field, well deserves to be styled, as Colonel Lake 
does style him, “one of the greatest among the benefactors of 
Athens.” * The Panathenaic Stadium, “ the proudest monument 
of his munificence,” is, indeed, denuded of its superb coating of 
steps and seats made of the pure white Pentelican marble; but 
we know that the undertaking was of such magnitude as to re- 
quire nearly four years for its completion. But the Odeum, or 
musie theater, which Herodes Atticus built in honor of his 
wife Regilla, still stands in a tolerably good state of preservation 
at the south-western corner of the hill of the Acropolis, a build- 
ing two hundred and forty feet in diameter, respecting whose 
magnificence we need only say that it was such that Pausanias, 
a contemporary, makes it surpass all other structures of the kind 
in Greece, both in size and in the other features of its construe- 
tion.t A building which the architect Stuart could mistake for, 
and erroneously figure as, the great Theater of Bacchus,t must 
claim to rank among the “magnificent buildings” of Athens. 
As to the monarch named by Dr. Mommsen Herod of Judea 
(we understand him to refer to Herod the Great), Josephus 
does, indeed, represent him as having made munificent gifts for 
the repair of the publie edifices of Chios and Lesbos, and to 
have earned by his lavish contributions to the Olympie games 
the title of perpetual president ; but we are not aware that any 
ancient author ascribes to him the construction of any building, 
magnificent or otherwise, at Athens. 

A life that has no aspirations-—a life content to nurse ancient 
traditions, and priding itself not upon what it is doing or striv- 
ing to do, but upon what ancestors have done in the past—can 
never make itself any thing but an object of merited contempt. 
Dr. Mommsen justly remarks : 

The bane of Hellenic existence lay in the limitation of its 


sphere; high ambition lacked a corresponding aim, and therefore 
the low and degrading ambition flourished luxuriantly, 


* The Topography of Athens, with some Remarks on its Antiquities. By William 
Martin Leake. London, 1841. P. 189, 

+ Pausanias, Descriptio Grecia, vii, 20, 6. It is interesting to notice that the 
topographer in this section apologizes for not having spoken of the Odeum in its 
proper place, ‘by the statement that the portion of his work relating to the Athe- 
nians had been finished before Herodes began his building. 

¢ Antiquities of Athens, vol. iii. 
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The rich—and despite prevailing poverty there were undoubt- 
edly many such—were reluctant to enter either the public serv- 
ice of the empire or the personal service of the emperor.’ In 
either branch of employment they felt themselves at a disadvan- 
tage as foreigners, all the more so that fashion or national pride 
and prejudice had generally prevented them from acquiring a 
very great command of the Latin language. Even the order of 
the Emperor Claudius, depriving of the Roman franchise such 
Greeks as could not understand the Latin tongue, was not suf- 
ficiently powerful to compel the mass of the people to master the 
language of their conquerors. On the other hand, the munici- 
pal politics of the Greek cities offered but a very contracted field 
for the display either of ability or of patriotism. Of great and el- 
evating lines of policy, of broad statesmanship, of plans for ame- 
lioration of the condition of the poor, of any thing, in short, to 
raise a man out of the narrow sphere of self and of a purely selfish 
existence—there was an absolute dearth. Religion was virtually 
dead. From the highest to the lowest, faith in the polytheistie 
system had died ont. Zeus and Minerva were but empty names, 
utterly discredited by the rich and the learned, who were not, 
however, displeased to have any one that felt so disposed under. 
take any thing that might lead the vulgar back to a belief in the 
old pantheon of gods. Nothing seemed to possess mneh vitali- 
ty in public affairs but the games, and the universal interest 
felt in these Dr. Mommsen shows to have been among the very 
worst signs of the times. Add to this the fact that, while 
laudable objects of ambition had been removed, the pursuit of 


empty honors was unabated, or indeed had even increased, and 


we have a sorry picture of Greece during a great part of the 
period covered by these volumes. 


These towns, with their magistracies and priesthoods, with their 
laudatory decrees proclaimed by herald and their seats of honor 
in the public assemblies, with the purple dress and the diadem, 
with statues on foot and on horseback, drove a trade in vanity 
and money-jobbing worse than the pettiest paltry prince of mod- 
ern times with his orders and titles, There would not be want- 
ing even amidst these incidents real merit and honorable grati- 
tude, but generally it was a trade of giving and taking, or, to 
use Plutarch’s language, an affair as between a courtesan and her 
customers, As at the present day private munificence in the pos- 
itive degree procures an order, in the superlative a patent of no- 
bility, so it then procured the priestly purple and the statue in the 
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market place; and it is not with impunity that the state issues a 
spurious coinage of its honors.* 






Among the most interesting portions of the second volume 
is the chapter that treats of “Syria and the Land of the Naba- 
Syria was in a peculiar sense the “ New Macedonia.” 






teeans.” 
Here the traces of the conquest by Alexander the Great were 
more plainly visible than in any other part of the East, and they 
were not effaced by the subsequent Roman possession. Here, 
more than in any other part, the very names of cities reminded 
one of the kingdom of Macedonia. Yet by the side of the Greek 
language the native Syriac continued to be spoken and to be 
written, not, indeed, for the most part in the composition of 
original works, but, so far at least as its extant remains would 
indicate, in the way chiefly of translations from other tongues. 
The civilization of Syria, into which Hellenism and the native 
element entered in more nearly equal proportions than in any 
other part of the world, newly acquired by the Greeks, was « . 
mongrel development, betraying to the most casual observer 
its spurious character. In their religion, in their social tenden- 
cies, in their excessive devotion to pleasure, in their mental in- 
ertness, in their barbaric luxury, the inhabitants of Antioch 
showed that they were Orientals, little in sympathy with the 
great movements of the nations bordering upon the great sea, 
whose eastern coast their territories touched. It was almost 
a matter of course that their intellectual progress should in 
no wise keep pace with their advance in wealth. Great intel- 
lectual achievements rarely fall to the lot of those whose pam- 
pered bodies are averse to strenuous exertions. 

The “land of the Nabateans” is but another name for the 
Roman province of Arabia. If the one designation is strange 
to western ears, the other is palpably incorrect. The Romans, 
who showed their good sense in not undertaking the impossible 
quite as often as in the prudent manner of securing what lay 
within the range of their powers, never tried to reduce the great 
peninsula that lies between what is distinctively Asia and the 
African continent, and seems to partake of the characteristics of 
both. They preferred to confine themselves to a little territory 
at the north-western angle of Arabia, upon which they pompous- 
ly conferred the name belonging tothe whole. The capital was 

*Vol, i, 314, 315. 
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Petra. The prince who previously reigned there called himself 
“king of Nabat.” His dominions stretched far northward, 
toward the domain of Syria proper, and cut off the Holy Land 
from the desert. Damascus, the oldest city on the face of the 
globe, was for a time a dependency of the petty monarch who, 
under Roman protection and owing allegiance to the emperor 
as his suzerain, dwelt in his rocky fastness at Petra. St. Paul 
alludes to this cireumstance when, in 2 Cor. xi, 32, 33, he states 
as one of the many perils out of which the Lord had rescued 
him, “In Damascus the governor under Aretas the king kept 





the city of the Damascenes with a garrison, desirous to appre- 
hend me: and through a window in a basket was I let down 
by the wall, and escaped his hands.” It is not a little eurious 
that, of the peculiar civilization “developed from the mixture 


of national and Greek elements in these regions during the tive 
hundred years between Trajan and Mohammed,” a more perfect 
notion can be gained than in respect to the state of many coun- 
tries much nearer to us. The wonderful structures of Petra, 
with their fagades of the Corinthian order cut out of the living 
rock, have been made familiar to us by the accounts and draw- 
ings of travelers from the time of Stephens down, and by the 
more exact reproductions of the photograph. The not less re- 
markable buildings of the Hauran (the Greek Auranitis) have 
been more recently brought to the popular notice, and conse- 
quently still possess somewhat of the charm of novelty. The 
reader who has kept up with the literature bearing upon 
Bible lands will not need to be reminded that these form part 
of the subject of the notable volume by Rev. J. L. Porter, The 
Giant Cities of Bashan. The rise of these cities—so far as they 
are of Roman origin—Dr. Mommsen dates from the impetus 
given by the transfer of the Roman legionary soldiers to Bos- 
tra, the Bozrah of Moab. Quoting from a French observer, 
M. Melchior de Vogué, he says: 
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Every-where rose houses, palaces, baths, temples, theaters, aque- 
ducts, triumphal arches; towns sprang from the ground within 
a few years with the regular construction and the symmetrically 
dispose ed colonnades which mark towns without a past. 


According to Dr. Mommeen, thie eastern and southern slopes 
of the Hauran show nearly three hundred such desolated towns 
and villages, while there are but five new townships now existing. 
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Several of the former, for example Basin, number as many as 
eight hundred houses of one to two stories, built throughout of 
basalt, with well jointed walls of square blocks, without cement, 
with doors mostly ornamented and often provided with inscrip- 
tions, the flat roof formed of stone rafters, which are supported 
by stone arches and made rain-proof above by a layer of cement. 
... The poor attempts at recolonizing of recent times find the 
houses habitable; there is wanting only the diligent hand of man, 
or rather the strong arm that protects it.* 


Dr. Momsen does not describe these cities so. graphically 
or at such length as Mr. Porter; his limits do not allow him 
to do so. Nor does he mention the fact that, irrespective of 
the Roman constructions, there are a multitude of other and 
older buildings — deserted towns and villages still possessing 
essentially the same names as those they bore centuries before 
the foundation of the imperial city itself. The singular lava 
plateau of Argob (Trachonitis, now Lejah), the refuge of 
Absalom and of many another outlaw before and since, alone 
contained threescore great cities, “fenced with high walls, 
gates, and bars,” “ besides unwalled towns a great many.” This 
was at the time that this region, the kingdom of Og, king of 
Bashan, was conquered by the Israelites, under the leadership 
of Moses. Deut. iii, 4,5. That the number is not excessive 
is proved by the existing ruins. Mr. Porter tells us that in 
ascending to Hiyat, or Hit, not less than thirty of the three- 
score cities of Argob were in view at one time, their black 
houses and ruins half concealed by the black rocks amid which 
they are built, and their massive towers rising up here and there, 
like the keeps of old Norman fortresses.+ 

On first taking up these volumes we turned instinctively to 
one of its last chapters—that treating of Judea and the Jews 
—expecting to find in this portion of Dr. Mommsen’s work 
more satisfaction than in the description of the fortunes of 
any other of the “ Roman Provinces.” We regret to say that 
we were disappointed. Dr. Mommsen is at his worst when he 
touches upon matters connected with the Holy Scriptures. The 
historian who would have his work enjoy a lasting place in the 
world’s esteem must above all avuid assuming the position of a 
partisan, and pronouncing, upon incomplete evidence or dis- 
puted facts, a decision which may at any time be shown to be 

* Vol. ii, p. 171. + The Giant Cities of Bashan, p. 28. 
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erroneous and untenable. Yet this is, we believe, precisely the 
attitude in which Dr. Mommsen has chosen unnecessarily to 
place himself, We say unnecessarily, for there is really noth- 
ing in the legitimate theme of his new history which calls for 
the expression of many of the views which he propounds. Least 
of all was it incumbent upon him to express them in a manner 
which must be styled offensive, because it dogmatically asserts 
as uncontroverted truth much that is contrary to the religious 
belief of the great mass of Christendom. Every body knows 
that there are critics who maintain that the Pentateuch, in- 
stead of being the oldest portion of the Bible, with the 
possible exception of Job, was written subsequently to the 
Babylonian captivity, and should rank with the most 
notable of ingenious fabrications, or, it may be, pious 
frauds. It was certainly not obligatory upon Dr. Mommsen, 
treating of a period five hundred years later than the return 
from that captivity, to go out of his way to indorse this new 
theory, and inform us that the Jews who came back to the 
Holy Land, while professing to live according to the statutes of 
Moses, in fact lived according to the statutes of Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah.* It is offensive, and amounts to little less than a sneer 
at the current belief of the Christian not less than the Jewish 
Church, when, some forty pages further on, Dr. Mommsen 
takes for granted, and asserts without giving a particle of proof, 
that the prophecy in the eighth chapter of Daniel, which pur- 
ports to have been supernaturally received “in the third year 
of the reign of King Belshazzar,” or about 553 B. C., according 
to Archbishop Usher’s chronology, was a forgery of nearly 
or quite four hundred years later.t Of questionable taste is 
the insertion of the long note covering nearly four closely 

* Mommsen, ii, 174, 175. The translator, Dr. Dickson, has here inserted the 
appropriate caution: “This statement, and several others of a kindred tenor in 
this chapter, appear to reston an unhesitating acceptance of views entertained 
by a recent school of Old Testament criticism, as to which it may at least be 
said: Adhuc sub judice lis est.” 

+“ The thing—that is, the setting up of a pagan statuein the Holy of Holies— 
had been done once already; a like proceeding of the king of Syria, Antiochus 
Epiphanes, had been followed by a rising of the Maccabees and the victorious 
restoration of the free national state. That Epiphanes—the Anti-Messiah who 
ushers in the Messiah as the prophet Dauiel lad. certainly ater the event, delin- 
eated him—was henceforth to every Jew tle prototype of abomination.”—Momm- 
sen, ii, 213. 
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printed pages, in which Dr. Mommsen turns theologian and 
determines ex cathedra who, in the Apocalypse of John (here 
styled “the classical revelation of Jewish self-esteem and of 
hatred toward the Romans”), is meant by Antichrist. But the 
old adage reminds us that of such matters each must judge for 
himself—* de gustibus non est disputandum.” Even so, how- 
ever, we have the right to quarrel with one of the sentences 
in this note—a characteristic one —in which the writer, in the 
course of his unsupported theorizing (for it is nothing more) 
gratuitously ascribes the reticence of St. Jahn to cowardice or 
pusillanimity. “ Lf of the seven emperors Nero alone is named 
(by his numerical expression), this is so, not because he was 
the worst of the seven, but because the naming of the reign- 
ing emperor, while prophesying a speedy end of his reign in a 
published writing, had its risk, and some consideration toward 
the one ‘who is’ beseems even a prophet.” Wow are the mighty 
fallen! Here is one of the two brothers whom, because of their 
daring, our Lord himself had surnamed Sons of Thunder— 
one who, “ for the word of God and for the testimony of Jesus 
Christ,” was on “the isle that is called Patmos,’—who yet is 
afraid (we need not mince our words) to mention by his true 
name the potentate of whom he prophesies, lest he should offend 
his majesty, and possibly add his own name to the names of the 
many of whom he writes as having been “slain for the word 
of God, and for the testimony which they held.” To do so 
“)ad its risk, and some consideration toward the one ‘ who is’ 
beseems evena prophet!” There is no question about it ; “ this 
is so, . . . because,” ete., says our author, who is quite certain 
that he is right. 

Now, we beg leave to submit that this dogmatic assertion, 
this belittling of noble characters by imputing to them unworthy 
motives for acts that probably never existed save in the imagi- 
nation of the writer—that this and the like is not what we 
same to “ Mommsen’s Roman Provinces” in quest of. We ex- 
pected history, a narrative of actual and indisputable facts, or, 
if certainty on any point were wanting, we looked for a prob- 
able solution of the phenomena, with a statement of the 
grounds of that solution. What we have found instead we 
prefer not to characterize. 

It is with reluctance, we may say with positive pain, that 
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we call attention to what is a grave blemish in a work other- 
wise excellent. We regret the unfriendly spirit of the book 
toward the Christian revelation the more because, as we have 
said, its antagonistic expressions are so entirely needless. In 
general, the marks of close research are every-where apparent. 
This is no production hastily gotten out to meet a popular de- 
mand. It is rather the collection and arrangement in an or- 
derly form of the results of the labors of a long series of years. 
From the most distant and diverse sources, there has been gath- 
ered such an array of facts, respecting a subject many parts of 
which have hitherto been involved in great obscurity, as cannot 
be found in any previous work. The style, too, is good ; rarely 
drawing attention to itself, but serving as the transparent me- 
dium whose sole function it is to convey the light truthfully and 
without distortion. Dr. Dickson has done his part with unu- 
sual skill and success. A translation from the German which 
should wholly conceal the fact that it was a version from a 
foreign tongue would indeed be a marvel. There is an ele- 
ment of ponderousness in the German, especially the German 
historical style, of which it is well-nigh impossible to eliminate 
the traces in English save by a laborious process that amounts 
to little short of an entire re-writing of the work. But if Dr. 
Dickson has not attempted this, he has at any rate given us a 
lively, accurate, and sufficiently idiomatic rendering. That it 
combines with these excellences the indispensable merit of 
faithfully reproducing the original, we have convinced ourselves 
by a comparison of portions of his translation of the earlier 
volumes with Dr. Mommsen’s own work in German. While 
cordially thanking Dr. Dickson for the patience and the schol- 
arly care which he has displayed in giving us in so excellent 
an English form this new portion of Theodor Mommsen’s 
researches into Roman history, we cannot forego the expression 
of the hope that the great German scholar may be spared to 
complete the books—the sixth and seventh—according to his 
original design ; that will fill the gap between his former work 
and the volumes now given to the world. 
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Art, ITL—THE MYSTERY OF REDEMPTION. 


Or all subjects that can engage human thought, there is none 
more profound than the mystery of redemption. The Sceript- 
ures teach that the redemptory work of the Christ is not the 
mediation of some third person making reconciliation between 
offended God and sinful man; but it is the intervention of 
Christ incarnate, who is the union of God and man, and both 
the one and the other. 

The redemptive purpose of the triune God was formed be- 
fore the foundation of the world. The love of God was the 
moving cause of that wonderful purpose. Reason strives in 
vain for an explication of the mystery; and where reason fails 
revelation discloses the astounding fact that “ God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
John iii, 16. In the council of redemption, the good pleasure 
of the Father to save man, and to exalt him through Christ to 
a glorious state, was concurred in by the divine Son and by 
the Holy Spirit. In that gracious purpose each of the glorious 
personages of the Godhead had, as the Scriptures teach, a dis- 
tinct function to perform. In Rom. xvi, 25, St. Paul speaks 
of the “revelation of the mystery, which was kept secret 
since the world began, but now is made manifest, and by the 
Scriptures of the prophets, according to the commandment of 
the everlasting God, made known to all nations for the obedi- 
ence of faith.” At the point where eternity joined the birth of 
time, that eternal purpose already existed, and had already been 
decreed to be accomplished in the incarnation and atonement of 
the Son of God. The ruinous fall of man and his costly re- 
demption were, therefore, pre-supposed and foreknown before 
man’s advent on this terrestrial ball. 

St. Peter, in his first epistle (chapter i, 18-21), said: “ Ye 
were not redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and gold, 
. . « but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot: who verily was fore-ordained before 
the foundation of the world, but was manifest in these last 
times for yon, who by him do believe in God, that raised him 
up from the dead, and gave him glory; that your faith and hope 
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might be in God.” Thus the wondrous plan of redemption 
was devised by infinite wisdom and love. 


“Grace first contrived the way 


To save rebellious man!” 


ut on what principle can infinite justice clear the guilty? 
How can God be just and yet the justitier of him that believeth 
in Jesus¢ Various views of this oft-propounded question—a 
question unanswerable by human reason—have. been promul- 
gated. Learned and renowned theologians have essayed to an- 
swer, and have here expended their wealth of erudition. 

It has been revealed that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners, and to give his life a ransom for many; but 
beyond the acceptance of this great truth as a glorious fact it 
is doubtful if the human mind can proceed. It cannot fathom 
the depth of the redemptive mystery. 

I. By one theory it is claimed that the perfect holiness of 
Christ and his obedience in taking upon himself the penalty of 
sin are a full satisfaction for the claims of justice as to those 
elected to salvation; and that to supply the want of personal 
righteousness in them the righteousness of Christ is substi- 
tuted. According to this doctrine, there are a substituted 
punishment and a substituted obedience. These, as a justifica- 
tion of the elect, it is claimed, satisfy the requirements of 
the divine law and propitiate the favor of God. But this so- 
ealled theory of satisfaction seems amenable to serious objec- 
tions: 1) The identical penalty due to the sinner could not 
have been endured by the Saviour, for he was a holy Being, a 
Lamb without blemish and without spot ; whereas the merited 
punishment of the guilty consists, in part, of the consciousness 
of guilt and of the recognized equity of its punishment in the 
offender. These elements could not have entered into the re- 
demptive sufferings of the Holy One, for he had no guilt to be 
atoned. 2) Again: a substituted penalty must be equivalent 
to that for which it is borne, and the merited penalties of sin- 
ful humanity are so incomputable, and call for such endless 
continuance, as to be impossible to be borne by one viecarions 
substitute. Christ’s suffering, therefore, cannot be accounted 
as an equal, nor, indeed, as an equivalent, punishment for these. 
Nor is this objection avoided by the suggestion of a reduction 
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in quantity in proportion to the higher quality, as if it were 
the payment of gold in the place of silver. It would seem, 
therefore, that the claims of justice must be satisfied upon some 
principle other than that of equal or equivalent payment of pen- 
alty. Perfect justice, it would seem, requires before its tribunal, 
where no other principle intervenes, the full payment due from 
the offender. Nor is it just to inflict the stripes on one inno- 
cent as an equivalent substitution of punishment. There was 
in Christ, it is true, a vicarious atonement for the sin of the 
world, but not, so far as we can see, in the sense of a full satis- 
faction by an equivalent penalty. There was, as has been said, ° 
a substitute for the penalty, but not a substituted penalty. The 
latter requires an equal punishment due to the sin of the of- 
fender; the former such a viearious substitute as that the di- 
vine law suffers no dishonor in respect of those who are par- 
doned after repentance through faith in Christ, and on some 
principle that does not violate divine law, and so that the rul- 
ing or governmental order of God is still honored. 3) If the 
claims of justice on the satisfaction theory have been satisfied, 
how ean they be further enforced? On this theory those for 
whom Christ died will certainly be saved, whatever may be 
their demerit or doings. Where, then, is the necessity for them 
of repentance and a holy life? or how can it be maintained, that 
for such and such only was the Great Sacrifice for sin offered ? 
The Gospel call to repentance and faith is made to all; and he 
that heareth may come, and whosoever will may take of the 
water of life freely. Christ died for all; and although all may 
not be saved, it is true that all who obey the Gospel, accepting 
the condition of salvation, will be saved through the merits of 
the atonement. 

II. There is a better theory than the satisfaction theory. It is 
ealled the rectoral or governmental. We name this as promi- 
nent among various others. It claims that Christ made an 
atonement by substitution for the sins of men, in such a sense 
as to render their forgiveness possible and just, on the condi- 
tion of true faith in him, after sincere repentance. This 
theory regards the sufferings and death of Christ not as puni- 
tive, but as sufficient within the moral administration and per- 
fect government of a just Sovereign. Justice can still fulfill 
its demands in the interest of God’s moral government, and 
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he be just while yet he is the justitier of him who believes 
in Jesus. 

In this marvelous provision of infinite wisdom and love, 
holy intelligences, as the Scriptures teach, feel deep sym- 
pathy. There is joy in heaven over one sinner that repent- 
eth, for he is thus brought to the cross of Christ, and to 
divine forgiveness through the atoning merit of him who was 
“delivered for our offenses.” These things the angels de- 
light to look into. The theme, the sight, the joy are new and 
mysterious. 

The atonement must have been something more than com- 
pensation for merited punishment; for, if that were all, how 
could the principle have challenged the profound study of 
angels? Nor were the sufferings due to sinful men trans- 
ferred to Christ ; but he made an offering of himself and a pro- 
pitiation for men; and thereby a new covenant in the blood 
of Christ, shed for many for the remission of sins, in some 
sense deeper than we can understand, became the basis of the 
atonement. The great Sacrifice was not offered by men to 
God, but was made by God for men. It was the plan of re- 
demption found ont by infinite wisdom and love, and was ac- 
complished through the incarnation and death of the adorable 
tedeemer. 

“ How great the wisdom, power, and grace, 
Which in redemption shine! 

The heavenly host with joy confess 
The work is all divine.” 


IIT. The salvation of man for which the atonement provided 
consists of something more than a means of pardon. It is the 
means of a new creation as well. The soul must be regener- 
ated and born anew before it can dwell with God. The affec- 
tions and tendencies of the heart must be turned toward God 
and goodness. The law that thundered in the words, “ The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die,” has not been repealed. The 
sacrifice on Calvary aimed, therefore, a destructive blow at sin 
and its consequence, death. It seems divinely designed to 
break the heart, hard and sinful though it be, and to kindle 
therein the supreme love and constant choice of purity, truth, 
and goodness. The springs of action and motive in the soul 
are thereby changed, cleansed, and purified, so that thenceforth 
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a new principle of spiritual life takes the place of sin and 
disobedience. 

What can accomplish so strange a work but the Divine 
Spirit in a heart attracted by the cross? We thus see that 
reconciliation to God must come through the acceptance of the 
gospel-disclosed condition—faith in the Crucitied One—and 
through the resulting obedience of a holy life. In the man 
who has acted wrongfully, and devised evil, there must be an 
entire change of mind, of purpose, and of conduct. He can- 
not truly come to Christ for pardon, because Christ has died ; 
but he must abandon his wrong doing, choose the right, and 
then, by faith, rely on the only sacrifice for sin. A new prin- 
ciple must thus actuate his life. 

There is, then, in the work of redemption, at least a twofold 
feature: a plan for the pardon of guilt, and a means for the 
recovery of the sinner from his lost condition, so that he may 
escape from sin and death. The Saviour himself declared, 
before his departure from earth for his throne above, “ Thus 
it is written, and thus it behooved Christ to suffer, and to rise 
from the dead the third day: and that repentance [change of 
mind and conduct] and remission of sins should be preached in 
his name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” Luke 
xxiv, 46, 47. 

The incarnation, humiliation, suffering, and death of the 
Son of God were the method of man’s salvation. Divine 
wisdom and love found this means, and this only, as necessary 
for the recovery of man, for the extirpation of his sin, the re- 
generation of his soul, his reconciliation with God, and his res- 
toration to divine favor. “God commendeth his love toward 
us, in that, while we were yet sinners (enemies to him), Christ 
died for us.” Rom. v, 8. He died that his enemies might be- 
come his friends. 

Thus our fellowship is with the Father and with his Son, 
Jesus Christ; and the way of this wonderful reunion is 
through unfeigned repentance and sincere faith in the atone- 
ment of the Redeemer. Not now must man be eternally sep- 
arated from his loving Father, but sin is to be slain and cast 
forth forever; so that the saved are they who are arrayed in 
fine linen, even those “ who have washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.” They have been 
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restored to a new life through faith and the constraining force 
of love and gratitude. 

Our Daysman with God showed to the world a gentleness, 
a patience, a meekness, an overflowing pity, a condescending 
love, such as had never been exhibited on earth. He said, 
“And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” Thus it 
was that God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, 
not imputing their trespasses unto them. What a symbol of 
infinite love, wisdom, and compassion is the cross on which’ 
Jesus died! And what a wondrous means it is for the elevation 
of man from his lost estate to a glorious destiny! The highest 
utterance of divine love was the sacrifice of Christ. What 
God-like compassion for fallen man was here made known! 

IV. But the redemptive work of Christ was not a mere expe- 
dient to meet an emergency occasioned by the fall. Thereby, 
indeed, a process is displayed by which the guilty can be par- 
doned, while justice is maintained ; and thereby, also, a pro- 
vision is set forth by faith in which, beyond the sphere of 
justice, sin can be destroyed, the human soul regenerated, the 
moral image of its Creator restored, and affinity with the pure 
nature of God regained. This isa recovery of what was lost 
by Adam’s transgression. But is that the extent of the great 
redemption by Christ, and of heaven’s wondrous love in that 
redemptory work? Nay: the incarnation and atonement of 
the Son of God lift our thought upward to another glorious 
conception, 

Had Adam retained his integrity his race could never have 
been more than co-equal with him. But now—O now Chirist 
has taken our nature into union with his own, and we are made 
joint heirs with him to an immortal inheritance! Our future 
glory and destiny soar far above the Adamic, and are lost in 
the incomparable light of the glory of Christ! His promise 
is, “To him that overcometh will I grant to sit with me in 
my throne. ... Therefore are they before the throne of God, 
and serve him day and night in his temple. .. . For the 
Lamb which is in the midst.of the throne shall feed them, 
and shall lead them unto living fountains of waters.” These 
words speak of a higher heaven than Eden. They are sym- 
bolie representations of the blessed in Christ’s eternal king- 
dom. 
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What had been the glory and the destiny of our race had. 
Adam never sinned has no charm of conjecture now ; for who: 
ean doubt that man’s higher glory and destiny have been en- 
riched by reason of the incarnation and atonement of the 
blessed Redeemer, through which the inf‘nite measure of God’s 
eternal love to the world finds wondrous expansion? What 
must be that glorious life immortal of soul conscious and 
divinely-chosen union with Christ! The human soul, a divine 
spark from the uncreated fire, breathed forth from the one 
Source of all life and light, will be unspeakably glorious in 
eternity through its relation to Christ! Stars of transcendent 
glory, unseen in this dim and cloudy night of time, will glow 
and glisten in the firmament of the new heaven! 

From all eternity the most glorious object of time must 
have been the cross of Christ; and to all eternity will its radi- 
ance be reflected in the souls of those who have been redeemed 
and have washed their robes, and thus gained right to the tree 
of life, and entrance through the gates into the city. Christ 
will not be ashamed to eall them brethren. Heb. ii, 11. And 
these are they who, by the Almighty Father, were fore-ordained 
to be conformed to the image of his Son, that he might be 
the firstborn among many brethren. Rom. viii, 29. We need 
not look back to Adam, and think of a lost hope for his pristine: 
grandeur. We look for inconceivably more. Having Christ 
for our elder brother suggests a higher grandeur than Adam 
ever knew. The grace of the redemption by Christ Jesus 
confers on his followers the glory that he wears—a glory im- 
measurably above what Adam enjoyed in Eden! To gain that 
glory for us our blessed Redeemer consented to go through 
the scenes and sorrows of his humiliation, the grief and suffer- 
ing of Gethsemane, the taunts and buffetings of the judgment- 
hall of Pilate, and to endure the shame and agony of the cross! 
But what he thus gained for us, and what are the blessed 
results of the redemption, the human mind cannot in these 
limitations of time depict or comprehend. It is a theme for 
eternity. Then it will fill the universe with joy. 

54—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. III. 
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Arr. IV.—THE ALLEGED DECAY OF THE FAMILY. 


Tuat the family institution in the United States of America 
is passing through a process of disintegration, if not of de- 
composition, and that the social and political welfare of the 
republic is menaced with great danger by this assumed fact, 
is the firm belief of many patriotie citizens. What conclusions 
have been reached in the course of long and patient investiga- 
tion of this subject by the writer will be apparent in the fol- 
lowing article. 

The literature of the family is abundant. Two recent 
writers, to whom we are niuch indebted for facts and sug- 
gestions, give a list of seventy volumes in different languages 
consulted by them in the prosecution of their work. The 
Rev. Samuel W. Dike, Corresponding Secretary of the National 
Divorce Reform League, also points out the vast body of 
published materials available to students of this problem. 
But, with the exception of Anderson On the Domestic 
Constitution, there has been no valuable treatise thereupon 
accessible to the English-speaking public. The appearance of 
The Family—An LHistorical and Social Study,* by Charles 
Franklin Thwing and Carrie E. Butler Thwing, is a timely 
and excellent contribution to a deeply felt need, and will 
doubtless be followed by others of more or less worth. 

The importance of the normal family institution to Church 
and State can scarcely be overestimated. It is necessarily the 
social unit. Were men and women to persist in pure celibacy, 
the human race in little more than a century would be as ex- 
tinct as the enormous palsozoic fauna. 

The ideal family is yet to be embodied. Adam and Eve, 
unfallen, were perfect as a social unit; fallen, they were im- 
perfect. But even when perfect they, asa family related to 
the possible commonwealth, were only inchoate. When sons 
and daughters were born to them the first family was fully 
developed. Yet this was not an embodiment of the ideal, as 
the religion and morals of the parents and the irreligion and 
wickedness of one of their children amply attest. Perhaps 
that of Joseph and Mary at Nazareth approximated to the 

* Boston: Lee & Shepard, pp. 213. 
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perfect archetype as closely as any of which we have knowl- 
edge. But theirs wasa Semitic ideal. The fact that there is a 
Semitic, an Aryan, and other ideals more or less distinctly 
shaped enforces the conviction that there is no universal ideal. 
Even Christianity has not, as yet, origirated one so excellent 
that it may aspire to that commanding eminence. It will do 
so. The finished revelation of the mind and will of God 
concerning man, understood through the grace of the inspiring 
Paraclete, will undoubtedly lead to the conception of a perfect 
ideal, to be more gracefully defined and more thoronghly in- 
corporated in the life of society as the Christianity of Christ 
enthrones itself in the faith and love of the race. 

The question now is, whether the family, and particularly 
within the United States, considered in relation to the noblest 
Christian ideal, is decaying or not. Postulating that the ideal 
family is divinely instituted—that it is the original unit of society, 
monogamous through exclusive elective affinity, fruitful, relig- 
ious, of equal rights in some respects and of peculiar rights in 
others, pure in morals, participant in all human interests, the 
strength of the Church and the safeguard of society—next, 
examining the alleged proofs of the general decay of the 
family, and, lastly, inquiring into and suggesting methods of 
embodiment as the concept ideal presents itself to the Christian 
mind, is the line of thought along which studious investiga- 
tion naturally proceeds. 

That the family is a divine institution, founded in a special 
act of the Almighty, is obvious from Gen. ii, 18-25. It is 
established by the marriage contract, which, as Fraser affirms, is 
“unlike other contracts; it is one instituted by God himself, 
and has its foundation in the law of nature. It is the parent, 
not the child, of civil society.”* Milton and all other writers 
who maintain that marriage is only a simple contract, and 
divorce but its dissolution, ignore the divine constitution of the 
family through marriage. 


It is also worchy of remark that the family appears to be a 
type of the divine government. The family and the domestic 
relationships interpret those names by which God makes himself 
known to man. Power, obedience, reciprocal love, mutual rights 
and duties, as existing in the divine government in its relation 


* Domestic Relations, i, 87. 
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to man, are made intelligible by corresponding qualities prevail- 
ing in the human family. In its narrowest as well as in its 
broadest sense the family is the medium of a divine revelation. 
Into a family was Christ born, in a family Christ lived; from the 
family, also, we receive those conceptions of God as Father, 
Brother, Friend, which we believe most truly represent his 
character.* 

That the family, consisting in its simplest form of husband 
and wife, is the original unit of society is not only the dogma 
of Christian theologians, but the belief of scientists like Sir 
Henry Maine, Herbert Spencer, Charles Darwin, and Oscar 
Peschel. These maintain that the monogamic, and not the 
promiscuous, relation of the sexes characterized their archaic 
state. The instincts and habits of animals, excepting a few 
wild ones, are in favor of this hypothesis. Polygamy and 
polyandry are equally unnatural. The preponderance of male 
births, and the greater uncertainty of masculine life, shut out 
presumption of universal prevalence of either of these customs. 
That society has ever been chaotic, or embracive of all kinds of 
domestic relations, is not the fault inany way of the primitive con- 
stitution of the family. Hearn, in his description of the Aryan 
Household, shows that it illustrates the remark of Aristotle, that 
the family is the unit of the social fabric. The husband is the 
spouse of one wife, and the wife is the spouse of one husband. 
No trace of polygamy is visible in the Homeric delineations of 
Greek life. Christianity sanctifies marriage as the life-long 
union of one man and one woman, and brands all outside sexual 
commerce as sinful. The progressive movement of society 
for the past three or four centuries has been toward the sub- 
stitution of the individual for the family as the social and legal 
center. Modern jurisprudence cognizes only the individual, 
not the family, who has been guilty of crime; and yet popu- 
lar feeling largely identifies the family with the individual, and 
metes out praise or blame accordingly. AJ] this is conso- 
nant with the teachings of Christianity. The Bible bears an 
“individual message to the individual,” and holds him, as 
possessed of free-will and conscience, to be blameworthy or 
meritorious. Protestantism emphasizes the right and duty of 
private judgment, and regards every sane person as responsible 
for his moral character. But while Christianity treats the indi- 

*Thwing'’s The Family, pp. 99, 100. 
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vidual as the responsible social atom, it no less clearly deals with 
husband and wife—with or without children—as the molecular 
unit of society. Personal rights and responsibilities are neces- 
sarily modified by the expansion or constriction of the related 
sphere in which the individual moves. 

The physical basis of marriage which constitutes the family 
is in sexual instinct; its spiritual foundation is the exclusive 
preference of husband and wife for each other. This mutual 
elective affinity is supreme, complete, persistent. “It is an 
affection of soul for soul, of mind for mind, of body for body.” 
The essence of marriage, whatever may be its external form, 
has always and every-where been more or less distinctly affirmed 
to consist in the willing consent of both parties to it. These 
parties should not be consanguineous. The deplorable physical 
and moral condition of some families, royal and republican, 
and of some communities, heathen and nominally Christian, is 
traced by biologists to the marital relations of persons within 
the degrees of affinity prohibited by the Mosaic code. Neither 
reason nor revelation opposes any obstacle, save those incon- 
sistent with Christian good sense, to the choice of parties. 
Under the Levitical institutions heiresses were obliged to 
marry within their own tribe to prevent the alienation of the 
inheritance. Men might legally marry those not of their own 
tribe or nation. Under the Aryan institutions the bridegroom 
must marry a daughter of his own people, but not a woman of 
his own kin. The choice of an Athenian citizen was limited to 
Athenian women. Such was the pride of race that the 
wedded union of an ordinary artisan with a foreign princess 
was esteemed disgraceful to the former. The children of such 
a connection could not possess the full birthright of citizens. 
No Athenian woman was allowed to marry a foreigner. Severe 
penalties followed the infraction of the rule forbidding the 
search for a spouse without the national boundaries. In the 
medieval republics of northern Italy the woman was debarred 
from marriage beyond her own municipality. The spirit of 
these restrictions inheres in those State statutes of our own 
republic which prohibit intermarriage of people of African 
descent with those of Caucasian blood. The New Testament 
interposes no obstruction to the nuptials of couples inside or 
outside of the Church of Christ. 
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Fruitfulness is one characteristic of every ideal of the family. 

Among the Semites childlessness was a calamity. Husband 
and wife were pitiably contemptible. Children were desider- 
ated with an intensity inconceivable by modern fashionable 
society. Chronic and transmissible weakness or disease alone, 
in ordinary circumstances, should prevent the operation of 
this divinely-implanted passion. The institution of the family 
contemplates the production of healthy children. Hereditary 
or incurable disease ouglit to be an insuperable bar to procrea- 
tion. Dr. Combe is not the only one who has rightfully 
resisted the inclination to marry on the ground of liability to 
hereditary consumption. Nothing but misery can accrue from 
the increase of people afflicted by the taint of malignant scrof- 
ula or insanity. If the marriage of such conld be prevented 
without violating feeling or propriety the wisest thinkers main- 
tain that it should be done. Instruction on this point, and the 
consequent cultivation of natural honor, are among the uncon- 
genial duties of public ethical teachers. 

The family institution perpetuates itself through legitimate 
connections. In all Aryan communities the illegitimate son 
was excluded from the family. Christianity inculcates subserv- 
iency of the lower nature to the higher, and particularly in mat- 
rimonial contract. Every child ought to be well born. Pre- 
natal conditions should be such us conduce to the creation of 
strong, healthy bodies and sound minds. These conditions can 
only exist where parents are united in heart and life with the 
sanctions of true ethics. [Illicit intercourse is poison to the 
body, murder to the soul, sin against society, deadly wrong to 
its wretched fruit, and degradation below the bestial level. Only 
in the bonds of wedlock is the human race propitiously per- 
petuated. Only in the family can the young and feeble mem- 
bers be duly protected and properly trained. To this end the 
loving permanence of the married state is indispensable : 


That training of the intellectual, moral, and spiritual nature of 
the child, without which experience proves that he usually be- 
comes more degraded than the brute, is most wisely and effectively 
given in the family. The moral qualities of love, justice, patience, 
temperance, fortitude, are permanent qualities of the marriage 
state. They are necessary elements in the training of children, 
. . . In the family we are usually privileged to find them most 
potent for the formation of the character of children. 
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The central point of the ideal family organization is religious. 

In the Semitic and Aryan conceptions it is essentially “such, 
The ancestral worship of Hindus, Iranians, Slavonians, Greeks, 
and Romans was a survival of the family religion of the original 
Aryan household—a religion whose original and objective was 
.the God and Father of all mankind. Christianity draws out 
the inherent truth of it, and eliminates all that is false and for- 
eign. The family of, ancient Greece and Rome was a religious 
institution, By the marriage rites husband and wife were 
brought into religious communion with each other and with 
the household gods. Thenceforward they participated in the 
same worship, and shared in the same rites, prayers, and festi- 

vals. In, the early Roman republic the husband was the priest 
of the domestic altar and the chief minister of the household 
religion. Roman Catholicism recognizes the religious character 
of the family by the religious rites connected with inarriage 
It usually publishes the bens i in the church, and performs the 
ceremony before the altar. It is, and always has been, con- 
servative of the family institution. Protestantism, in its ex- 
treme reaction against the errors and superstitions of popery, 
erroneously defined marriage as a civil contract, and lodged it 
in the hands of justices of the peace. But against this the 
Christian consciousness of the people rebelled, and compelled 
legislators to authorize the performance of marriage ceremonies 
by ministers. Since 1692 marriage by magistrates has not been 
countenanced by professing Christians in New England or in 
any of the United States, nor, indeed, by any except people of 
infidel or socialistic sentiments. Orthodox Christianity admits 
its civil character, but insists that religious and moral elements 
enter into its nature, and that it is a religious observance rather 
than an occasion of social festivity. Practice and theory, how- 
ever, are in rare accord. 

In the Semitie family authority belonged to the husband and 
obedience to the wife. The head might speak of his wife in 
such contemptuous language as Shakespeare makes Petruchio 
use of Katharine: 


“T will be master of what is nine own: 

She is my goods, my chattels; she is my house, 
My household stuff, my field, my barn, 

My horse, my ox, my ass, my any thing.” 
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On the same principle the Aryan family was established. The 
power of the Roman husband and father over his family was 
absolute. Life, even, was at his mercy. Among the.Jews the 
husband was head and governor of the family. Paul declares 
him to be such. To the Corinthians he writes (1 Cor. xi, 3), 
“The head of the woman is the man;” to the Ephesians, 
(v, 23), “For the husband is the head of the wife, even as 
Christ is the head of the Chureh.” In all his writings this 
sentiment prevails. But he strongly represents the relations of 
husband and wife as of a mystical nature, essentially akin to 
those subsisting between Christ and his Church. The apostolic 
fathers scrupulously followed his teachings. The Thwings, re- 
flecting somewhat on Panl’s theory, affirm “that the proper 
relation of husband and wife in the family is one of equality, 
equal rights, equal duties, and equal authority, and not of sub- 
jection the one to the other, is vindicated,” as they believe, 
“* 1) by a true interpretation of the Scriptures, 2) by the dic- 
tates of justice, 3) by expediency.”* Whatever we might say 
of their criticisms of St. Paul, it will be comparatively easy 
to accept the doctrine of equal rights, duties, and authority, 
provided these equalities be properly distributed in harmony 
with actual and necessary differences of sex and function. The 
question of proper distribution is one about which the wisest 
and best of thinkers are not entirely agreed. The fact is, that 
each has rights, duties, and authority that the other has not. 
Each should assist, not oppress or hinder, the other in their due 
exercise. But even then the nature of things is such as must, in 
the ideal family, bring the principle of necessary authority on 
the one hand, and of voluntary submission on the other, into 
more or less of prominence, and that too in perfect concord with 
liberty under divine law. “In order to form the truest and 
noblest character, husband and wife should meet on a level where 
each recognizes the complete individuality of the other, and the 
right of each to rule and the duty of each to obey,” within the 
sphere providentially and respectively assigned by the Creator 
of both. 

Conjugal love, especially when both parties are “in the Lord,” 
is the universal solvent of all difticulties. It lubricates the 


wheels of wedlock so that they run smoothly, without friction, 


*Thwing’s The Family, p. 112. 
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heat, or screeching. It creates a type of family life far supe- 
rior to that so beautifully delineated by Lecky in the affirm- 
ance thiat 


It may be fearlessly asserted that the types of female excel- 
lence which are contained in the Greek poems, while they are 
among the earliest, are also among the most perfect, in the litera- 
ture of mankind. The conjugal tenderness of Hector and Androm- 
ache; the unwearied fidelity of Penelope, awaiting through the 
long revolving years the return of her storm-tossed husband, who 
looks forward to her as to the crown of all his labors; the heroic 
love of Alcestis, voluntarily dying that her husband might live ; 
the filial piety of Antigone; the majestic grandeur of the death of 
Polyxena; the more subdued and saintly resignation of Iphige- 
nia, excusing with her last breath the father who had condemned 
her; the joyous, modest, and loving Nausica, whose figure shines 
like a perfect idyl among the tragedies of the Odyssey—all these 
are pictures of perennial beauty which Rome and Christendom, 
chivalry and modern civilization, have neither eclipsed nor tran- 
scended.* 


“ Even as Christ also loved the Church, and gave himself for 
it” (Eph. v, 25), are husbands to love their wives. This highest 
type of conjugal love is the strongest bond of the ideal Christian 
family. Purity of morals is the necessary sequence of such intel- 
ligence and love; purity that has never existed in the celibate 
corporations of the Greek or Roman Catholic Churches ; purity 
that was rarely, if ever, found in Hellenic or Latin families in 
the best eras of their history. Fidelity was demanded of the 
Athenian wife, unfaithfulness permitted to the Athenian 
husband. Plato, the father of Oneida Communism, in Book V 
of his Republic, argued in favor of sexual communism, severely 
restricted, as tending to make the new generation “ better and 
more useful than their good and useful parents.” Although 
one of the greatest philosophers of all the ages, he was inca- 
pable of rising to that altitude of Christian thought which re- 
gards the family as an institution in which each of the two 
partners gives self to the other, and through this abnegating 
surrender attains the noblest type of character. Plato’s theory 
sanctions murder, and is opposed to the tirst principles of 
morality. The Christian ideal is one of love, altruism, and 
beneticence. It impresses the divine likeness upon individuals, 
while it provides for the judicious education of childhood, and 

* History of European Civilization, ii, p. 279. 
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the care of the feeble, sick, insane, aged, and helpless poor. 
It creates the noblest personality. “Its method is simply the 
Christian method of saving life by losing it.” In the mutual 
surrender of self, “ each receives back the other, who has been 
thus enriched by the sacrifice. They are, indeed,‘no more 
twain.’ The personality of each is ennobled and enlarged by 
the personality of the other.” Thus the family purifies and 
exalts the character of the race. In the Christian family, un- 


- like that of the Hellene, the wife shares the intellectual and 


religious life of the husband, is the lovely and beneficent genius 
of household affairs, the co-director of her children’s physical 
education, the joint owner of common resources, and the equal 
sharer of her husband’s honors. (bi tu Caius, ego Caia, isa 
Roman formula that she may properly use in a sense unknown 
to the Latin matron. Whatever of moral obligation rests 
upon her settles with equal weight upon him. In labors and 
sufferings, enjoyments and dignities, honors and rewards, there 
is entire community. “This is a great mystery,” like the 
union “ between Christ and the Church.” Eph. v, 32. It is a 
sacramentum—a means of grace. The demands of such a 
family upon the husband (house-bond) are more urgent than 
those of business; the dignity and influence therein of the 
wife and mother are higher than any elsewhere attainable ; the 
children are bound thereto by ties stronger than those of all 
other associations. Mutual love, confidence, and beneficence 
make it the best earthly type of celestial happiness. 

As the ideal family is the creation of Christian thought, 
culture, and morals, it can only be preserved by the same 
factors. Just as Greek culture, frivolity, and vices, imported 
into Rome, disintegrated the pure, strong life of the Roman 
family, so the introduction of agnostic and infidel thought, of 
phosphorescent because putrid literature, of frivolous manners 
and sensual immoralities into American society only corrupts 
republican simplicity, and does what it may to overthrow 
republican institutions and liberties. The Christian family is 
the basis, the strength, the glory of modern civilization. 

The bond of that marriage which constitutes the ideal family 
is indissoluble. Sterility cannot unloose it, as in the Semitic 
and Aryan divisions of the race; neither can any of the specious 
causes admitted by the Jews, nor the insanity of either party, nor 
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any thing short of death or gross crime, dissolve it. The wedded 
pair can only be separated by the death or adultery (its moral 
equivalent) of one of the twain. Such is the doctrine of our 
Lord’s sermon on the mount. Malicious desertion (1 Cor. vii, 
15), or attempt upon the life of the cortsort, or confirmed 
and dangerous drunkenness, is by many regarded as the equiv- 
alent of adultery, and justifies the consent of the injured party 
to the complete rupture of the marriage bond. Such is the 
doctrine of Luther, Calvin, and most of the Reformers. Roman 
Catholicism seems to hold the same dogma, but lets in a flood of 
fetid and destructive evils by its doctrine of marital nullification 
for any one of many reasons altogether different from these. 

The Christian family, rigidly guarded by legislation instinct 
with the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ, is indispensable to the 
growth and prosperity of the Church. 


Nonna, winning her husband Gregory over to the true faith, 
and training her son, Gregory of Nazianzus, as Hannah trained 
Samuel—Anthusa of Antioch, left a widow at the age of twenty, 
and devoting her life to the culture of a son, whose name, John 
Chrysostom, allows the conclusion that he was well worthy of 
such devotion—and Monica, who sowed the seeds of divine truth 
in the heart of hers on Augustine—each illustrates the influence 
of the Christian home of the first centuries.* 


The world cannot too highly estimate its indebtedness to 
Susannah Wesley for the training of her sons John and 
Charles, the quickening, organizing instruments, in the Divine 
Hand, of the most forceful and persistent revival of religion 
since the day of Pentecost. 

The Christian family, in the truest embodiments of its ideal, 
is not only the strength of the Church but also the surest safe- 
guard of the State. The Roman Empire fell, not because of 
successive inundations of northern barbarians, but because it 
had lost all vital cohesiveness and strength through the extine- 
tion of the old Aryan family. Germans and tribes of other 
names established themselves upon its ruins, because they re- 
tained the Aryan family in all its simplicity and power. We 
cannot agree with the Thwings that “the family, which 
should be the source and fountain of the purest and most last- 
ing influences, has quite ceased to exist as a social unit ;” that 


*Thwing’s The Family, p. 78. 
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“society has thus lost one of its most important elements of 
noble permanence ;” that “one of the supports of the social 
order has fallen.” No, no. 

The individual, however “ radical and progressive,” in whom 
political power is vested, is now, as in the grandest specimens 
of the Aryan community, the actual or potential head of a 
family; and never have family considerations been more 
powerful in the commonwealth than at present. The United 
States of America have “special need of conservative influ- 
ences;” and the present growing agitation for the preserva- 
tion and perfection of the ideal Christian family, “ for the for- 
mation of the best order of human society,” is the prophecy 
that such conservative influences will not be wanting in the 
portentous future. 

Happily, the dignity and purity of the marriage relation have 
enlisted upon their side the noblest instincts and emotions of 
which human nature is capable. These, with the help that law 
and public opinion can give, are sure, ultimately, to do far more 
than restore marriage to its pristine sanctity. They will raise it 
to a higher place than it has yet ever held in the temple of 
human society.* 


Ever since the fall of our first parents evil and good have 
been in perpetual antagonism among their descendants. Divine 
ideals of individuality, of the family institution, of social rela- 
tions, of human brotherhood, have been inveterately opposed 
by the moral evil within and the moral evil without. This 
active and bitter enmity cannot be ignored, nor the best and 
wisest methods of overcoming it neglected. Not unfrequently 
the strongest and most zealous reformers fall into despondency 
like that of Elijah on Horeb. The wickedness of the wicked, 
the errors of the foolish and misguided, and the indifference 
of the lukewarm, temporarily deprive them of hope and en- 
ergy. It requires the inspiration of the Holy Spirit and 
the touch of the Divine Hand, to restore and augment their 
faith and courage. They need to look on both sides of the 
conflict; without and not within, up and not down. 

Alleged proofs of the decay of the family are discovered in 
the prevalent contemptuous disregard for “ blood,” the higher 
education of girls, the opening of larger spheres of work to 

* Thwing’s The Family, p. 167. 
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women, the division of the family by diverse social, educational, 
and ecclesiastical preferences, the individualized position of 
each member, the asserted popular movement toward socialism, 
the contempt for civil law, and the willingness to adopt riotous 
measures to gain desiderated ends.. Whatever of truth or of 
unreality may be in these alleged proofs, it is certain that 
socialism is a popular reaction against exaggerated selfish in- 
dividualism, and that what is true in its theories is in harmony 
with the divine constitution and conservation of the family. 
The drift of population toward the cities is held to imply 
the decay of the family. In 1790, of every 100 persons 
in the United States, 3.3 lived in cities; in 1810, 4.9; in 
1820, 4.9; in 1830, 6.7; in 1840, 8.5; in 1850, 12.5; in 
1860, 16.1; in 1870, 20.9; in 1880, 22.5.* The inerease. of 
labor-saving machinery and the means of production adds to 
the volume and speed of this drift. “The struggle for wealth, 
the appetite for excitement, the opportunity for the satisfaction 
and development of personal taste” of urban communities, it 
is said, develop individualism and minify the family. The 
calm conservatism and simplicity of the country, it is also 
asserted, tend to develop and magnify the family. All such 
generalities are principally expressions of opinion ; and opin- 
ions differ as do the experiences and observations of those who 
express them. There are not wanting judicious authorities of 
long and wide experience who stoutly maintain that American 
family life in cities is nearly, if not quite, as pure and as close 
an approximation to the ideal as that of the rural districts. 
Not even in Great Britain are there families embodying and 
exemplifying more of those eternal principles of religion and 
morality which build up pure, beautiful, beneficent, and happy 
homes than in the great cities of the United States. Still, it 
must be conceded that there are many families both in city 
and country of which the decay is obvious ; families originally 
constituted by couples whose ignorance of the religious and 
moral character of marriage made its celebration a purely 
social festivity; families to which divine worship is as foreign 
as to the association of paired unmoral animals; and to which 
all the purifying, conservative effects of the knowledge of, and 
communion with, God through Christ are utterly lost ; families 


* Compendium of the Tenth Census, p. 8. 
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impaired, broken, polluted, diabolized by drunkenness, lechery, 
hate, violence, lies, and all manner of iniquity. 

The family in this and in other Christian countries is in a 
state of transition. The Church, the law and society generally 
uphold the proposition that a wife ought to be in subjection to 
her husband in all things consistent with natural fitness and the 
revealed will of God, but they each and all substantially agree 
in sustaining the wife in her refusal to obey behests contrary 
to these. The frequent result of contradiction would be the re- 
jection of all obligation and the destruction of the family union. 

Boarding-houses and hotels are too often permitted to take 
the place of homes for multitudes of married couples in city, 
town, and country. In these wives are idle while husbands are 
toiling for daily bread. The circumstances of life suggest and 
foster distaste for parental joys, duties, and responsibilities, 
Children, than whom nothing but dominating mutual love is a 
stronger bond of union, are absent from the rooms. Indiscretions 
are committed, solicitations to sensual indulgence are rife, jeal- 
ousies and bickerings creep in, reciprocal dislike is engendered, 
and a long series of avoidable mistakes is capped by the catas- 
trophe of the divorce court. 

The absorbing passion for social advancement, springing in 
some measure from our excellent systems of common-school 
education, undoubtedly corrupts “much that is most precious 
in the domestic relations.” It deters vigorous and passionate 
youth from the contraction of matrimony. It prompts to 
unloving, unsuitable marriages for position in society, com- 
mand of wealth, means of pleasure, conservation of property, 
and other ends of worse moral quality. It excites to expendi- 
ture unwarranted by income, to display in dress, furniture, and 
sumptuary provision out of all proportion to resources ; to the 
contraction of debts which the bread-winner cannot defray ; 
to hypocrisy, dishonesty, and defaleation ; in some sad instances 
to the mercenary sale of the holiest sanctities of humanity, 
and in many to the hopeless shattering of the family organism. 
Whether in these particulars the “ former times were better 
than these” we do not pause to inquire. Humanity has always 
been and always will be the same, except as it is modified by 
the Gospel and grace of God. Matters now call for exhaustive 
thought upon effective processes of amendment. . 
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The failure of legislation to scientifically correlate woman’s 
responsibilities with woman’s rights is another fruitful source 
of injury to the family. The woman who, as wife, retains 
exclusive control of her own property, can yet compel her 
husband to pay her debts. The number of families utterly 
ruined by the exercise of this power is not a few. 

The intellectual culture and business opportunities of women 
are held by some theorists to be harmful to the family. In the 
middle classes of the older States the book-knowledge and intel: 
lectual superiority of the average wife over her husband is said 
to be “ plain even to a casual observer,” and that it is among 
these classes that “the rate of divorce is by far the highest.” 
These also are largely matters of individual opinion about which 
observers decidedly disagree. Students must fall back upon 
personal observation and the testimony of competent contem- 
poraries. Second-hand knowledge is not judicially subordinated 
to primary, nor mere literary criticism to sound judgment of 
secular or spiritual affairs. Mrs. Somerville, one of the most 
gifted of mathematicians and acquisitive of scientists, was a 
model housekeeper, wife, and mother; and multitudes of the 
best educated American women are also among the most 
excellent of domestic managers, wives, and parents. In all 
these respects they will compare with less cultured classes to 
their own praise and to the disadvantage of the latter. As to 
divorce, the poor and ignorant commonly dispense with all 
action of the courts. As to the business opportunities of 
woman, if “the industries in which she now engages are 
numbered by the hundreds” they are oftener utilized for the 
preservation than for the destruction of home and family. 

Loose notions of sexual morality, and the absence of clear 
ideas of the family obligations, unquestionably foster the 
shamefully criminal practice of pre-natal infanticide. This is 
a branch of the question which the pure-minded discuss with 
shuddering horror. Like most cancerous growths it calls for 
the knife. It menaces the life of the nation. It has reduced 
the descendants of the Puritans in some localities to an insig- 
nificant minority. Such is the statement of patriotic phy- 
sicians. The committee of a western State Board, of Health 
avows the conviction “that in the United States the number 
of women who die from its immediate effects is not less than 
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six thousand per annum.” Gynecologists affirm that it is not 
maternity which sends to them the largest number of patients, 
but the needless refusal of its responsibilities. Unchastity in 
many forms keeps step with immoral ideas and legislation. In 
communities where known licentionsness does not exclude 
men from respectable, not to say Christian, circles, and where 
some profess to look upon adultery, and especially of married 
women, as a venial offense, criminal abortion and the social evil 
assume their most flagitious and revolting forms. These sins 
are not the less deadly when disguised or concealed. The pen 
refuses to record, and good taste prohibits, the publication of 
conversations and occurrences connected with the murder of 
the innocents. The disgust and horror expressed even by 
some professed disciples of the Lord in relation to these leprous 
sores of nineteenth century civilization are not to the fetid 
cancers but to their exposure. In Ohio careful medical inves- 
tigation has led to the conclusion that pre-natal infanticide 
annually robs the family of one third its legitimate increment. 
In the Northern States it is said to be more prevalent than in 
Suddhist China. Theanurder of adults or of children may be 
comparatively infrequent, but the All-secing alone knows to 
what extent the destruction of unborn life has gone and is 
going. A partial loss of capacity for maternity has, it is said, 
already befallen American women; and the voluntary refusal 
of its responsibilities is the lament of the physician and the 
moralist.* 

Shakerism, Owenism, Fourierism, Noyesism, and all other 
socialisms, as a whole, are too full of idiosynerasies, visions, 
absurdities, injustices, and loathsome vilenesses to threaten 
permanent danger to the family institution. All are fore- 
doomed to utter failure through their connate unnatural vices. 
The same remark is true of the monster abomination, Mormon- 
ism. All are too evidently inimical to the unity and purity of 
the family, and to the stability of the social structure, to per- 
mit of long continuance. Reaction from them will be toward 
the embodiment of the simplest and grandest conception of 
family life. More to be dreaded than they all is the. ethical 
rottenness and spiritual depravation which, among some com- 
munities, miscegenates the races without the sanctions of mar- 

* Some Aspects of the Divorce Question, Dike, p. 180. 
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riage, and riots in concubinage and promiscuous lust. Worse: 
still, if possible, is the leniency with which public, not Chris- 
tian, sentiment regards the evil doers. Zola’s nastiness, 
Goethe’s “ affinities,” and “liberal” licentiousness have filled 
some American cities with women who, like those at Rome 
described by Seneca, “ count their years, not by the number of 
the consuls, but by the number of their husbands ;” with men 
and women who vie with each other in wanton indulgences, 
and put on the garb of occasional decency to impart a new and 
piquant zest to disgraceful iniquity. 

The legislative enactments of the several States which gratu- 
itously assuming that marriage is only a civil contract, and that 
husband and wife are equal partners but not “one flesh ”—not 
the nearest of all possible relatives to each other—work griev- 
ously to the decay of the family. 

According to the spirit and most of the legislation of the pres- 
ent age they are no relations at all. They are simply partners. 
If one member of a business firm die, his property does not go to 
his partner, but to his own family; so if a wife die without chil- 
dren, her property does not go to her husband, but to her third and 
fourth cousins. They, in the eye of the law, are more nearly 
related to her than her husband. This is not the light in which 
God looks upon marriage.* 


In the United States of America the common law theory of 
husband and wife has been repudiated to a much greater extent 
than in England, although the mother has followed fast and 
far in the footsteps-of her danghter. Legislation tends in the 
direction of absolute equality between the sexes. Schouler, in 
his Law of Domestic Relations, says : 

What are familiarly known as the “ Married Women’s Acts ”— 
the product of American legislation during the last quarter of a 
century—aim to secure to the wife the independent control of her 
own property, and the right to contract, sue, and be sued without 
her husband, under reasonable conditions, 


Legislation on this subject is now exceedingly complicated 
and difficult, for each State has taken its own way of modifying 
the original common law. Dr. Hodge objects to all such legis- 
lation on the ground that “it follows from the scriptural doe- 
trine of marriage that all laws are evil which tend to make 


* Hodge's Systematic Theology, vol. iii, p 419 
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those two whom God pronounces to be one. This is attempt- 
ing to correct one class of evils at the cost of incurring others 
a hundred-fold greater. The word of God is the only sure guide 
of legislative action as well as of individual conduct.” 

The latter statement is one that all Christians will accept, and 
that without indorsing the old common law doctrine that while 
husband and wife are one the husband is that one. The word 
of God distinctly avows and protects the rights, duties, and re- 
sponsibilities of the wife as one of two distinct individualities 
in the indissoluble unity of the marriage relation. Human law 
should do the same, and should do it with correct understand- 
ing of the family constitution. Keener insight and truer gen- 
eralization of all known facts are needful to wise legislation, to 
the conservation of all that is valuable in, and the elimination 
of all that is worthless from, our statute books. Many studious 
and careful observers doubt the propriety of legislation that dif- 
ferentiates the interests of the husband from those of the wife, 
or vice versa. The late John Stanton Gould, who began his re- 
searches into this matter with a strong bias in favor of Married 
Women’s Acts, reluctantly came to the conclusion that every 
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departure from the old law of coverture had been attended by 
social evils commensurate with the degree of such departure. 
The award of damages to an injured husband for the loss of 
his wife’s services—said award to be paid by the adulterous 
seducer who inflicted the damages—whatever else it may be, is 
not an outgrowth of divine teaching. It works to the decay of 


the family. Adultery is the worst of all social crimes. Society 
is perishing in its own corruptions when it regards it as a mere 
peccadillo. Mosaic statutes punished this crime with death. 
Even now human instincts are stronger than erroneous legisla- 
tion. It is practically impossible to convict an innocent hus- 
band of murder when he has killed the misereant who stamped 
his honor into the mire. Pecuniary compensation is out of the 
question. His wife is not his slave; she is his second, dearer 
self. Millions of pelf could not atone for the wrong. Yet civil 
law commonly denies any redress except that of dollars, and im- 
poses no penalty save of amercement upon the wretch who has 
slain the self-respect and happiness of others’ lives. Lynch law 
is rarely justifiable. In this regard it should be wholly unneces- 
sary in view of penalties adequate and judicious. 
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The several.causes heretofore pointed out as operative to the 
decay of the family speciously voice themselves in that general 
principle of divorce legislation which insists that a marriage not 
fulfilling its ends should be dissolved by the duly constituted 
authorities. Among the abortive marrieges thus to be dissolved 
are those in which either of the parties denies the mutual own- 
ership of the person; in which equitable or desirable property 
arrangements are ngt made; in whieh household practices are 
niggardly ; in which discontented and unreasonable wives refuse 
to assume due share of mutual duties and burdens. In other 
words, the divine institution of the family is to be abolished 
because the parties to it inexcusably decline to fulfill their 
plighted vows; the contract is to be dissolved because one (or 
both) of the parties refuses to keep its terms. This.is as con- 
trary to the Constitution of the United States as it is to the 
law of God. 

Practice is as bad as legislation, if not worse. The divorce 
leprosy annually destroys a large percentage of families in many 
of the States. Divorce laws look upon marriage as a relation 
purely secular. They are for the most part deadly enemies to 
the family. They foment causes of disunion and discord. Im- 
morality, illegitimacy, and frequency of divorce are the conse- 
quences of their immoral laxity. Strictness of law is every- 
where conducive to purity of morals. The most thoughtful 
patriots view the divorce disease with grave apprehension for 
the future of our country. Statesmanship has begun to call a 
halt in the downward march of legislation and judicial decision. 
It is high time. The family institution is in grave peril from 
the facility and frequency with which marriage bonds are dis- 
solved. In 1878 Connecticut granted one divorce to every 
10.4 marriages; Vermont, 1 to 14; Massachusetts, 1 to 21.4; New 
Hampshire, 1 to 10.9; Rhode Island, in 1882, 1 to 11; Maine, 
in 1880, 1 to 10; Ohio, in 1882, 1 to 16.8. San Francisco did 
yet worse, and in 1881 granted a divorce to each 5.78 marriages. 
Marin County, California, bears the banner in front of the pest- 
ilent divorcee march. In 1882 it reported ‘57 licenses and 27 
divorces, or one divorce for every two and eleven hundredths 
marriages.” Legal divorces appear to have doubled in propor- 
tion to marriages or population within the last thirty years. 
Spontaneous divorces are more frequent in the South, wherein 
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slavery practicaily obliterated the family among the colored 


people, and also extensively among the whites. 

Permission to marry again, after having been divorced for the 
“cause of adultery,” is an offense against the family. Too 
many men and women, who tire of their spouses, either secretly 
or by connivance obtain divorce on this alleged ground. All 
that many do is to commit the crime, confess it, and then wel- 
come the dissolution of the marriage tie. Other associations are 
subsequently formed, and in not a few instances are dissolved 
in like manner. The later connections are flagrant legalized 
adulteries. The civil law has declared persons not to be hus- 
band and wife who, by the divine law, are husband and wife. 
It pronounces those husband and wife who are really guilty 
paramours, and who, judged by that law, are living in unques- 
tionable sin. In all such permissions and acknowledgments 
the civil law is utterly at fault. The State has no more right 
to set aside or nullify the law of marriage underlying the family 
relation than it has to repeal the decalogue. Its true function 
is confined to the legal recognition of changes wrought out by 
moral causes, that decompose and destroy the family. 

Laxity in respect of divorce is largely an extreme reaction 
against the unscriptural doctrines of the Church of Rome re- 
lating to marriage. Not only does it frown upon this divine 
institution, and debar its clergy and nuns from wedlock, 
but it falsely teaches that nothing besides death can absolve 
the married pair from their obligations. In denying to some 
what God allows to all, “it opened a fountain of vice with the 
smallest incitement to virtue.” * That its teachings are contra- 
dictory, and that it is false to its own claims as the champion of 
the family, is obvious to all students of its history. The right 
of making and unmaking impediments to marriage, at pleasure, 
it takes into its own hands;+ and that with no better motive 
than the promotion of its own power. 

Protestantism has gone to the opposite extreme. In defining 
marriage as essentially a civil contract, it has erred from the 
truth, and been deluded into the substitution of imperial Roman 
law for that of the Christian code. England is the least culpable 
transgressor in this particular. Her civil tribunals grant judicial 

* Woolsey, Essay on Divorce, p. 127. 
+ Den’s Moral Theology, p. 498. Lippincott & Co, 1856. 
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separations, @ mensa et thoro, for adultery, cruelty, and desertion 
without just cause for two years; and divorce a vinculo matri- 
monit for simple adultery by the wife, or aggravated adultery 
by the husband. She errs in giving permission to either to 
marry again, in making any distinctior between husband and 
wife, in departing from the spirit of the “ written word.” 
France, Germany, and other continental nations are more griev- 
ously in fault. The immense emigration from these countries 
to the United States is not without deleterious effect on popnu- 
lar morality and state-legislation. South Carolina still adheres 
to the canon law, and that with felicitous domestic results. 
Nearly all the States and Territories have different laws on 
marriage and the family. Besides adultery and desertion, many 
other offenses are held to justify divorce. Among these are 
imprisonment, insanity, neglect of due maintenance of the wife, 
habitual intoxication, cruelty, or such misconduct as perma. 
nently destroys the happiness of the petitioner and defeats the 
purpose of the conjugal relation. Some States leave the whole 
matter to the discretion of the courts, and go so far as to au- 
thorize the judge to dissolve the matrimonial bond whenever 
‘he deems it reasonable and proper, and consistent with the 
peace and morality of society.” American civilization loses 
sight of the fact that the family, not the individual, is the germ- 
cell of the social organism. Protestantism chiefly addresses men 
as individuals, but unwisely overlooks the family. It would 
hardly speak of Abraham in language so commendatory as that 
of Jehovah, who said: “I know him, that he will command his 
children and his household after him.” Gen. xviii,19. This indi- 
vidualizing drift has brought damage to the New Englanders 
and their descendants. It needs the restraint of scriptural and 
scientific teaching. Individual and family must be correlated 
to the benefit of both. Divorce rates are highest among the 
children of the Puritans. “The very counties where Giddings, 
Wade, and Garfield lived, themselves men of great purity of 
character, have been about the worst for divorces in the State ” 
of Ohio. 

toused public opinion is doing something to stay the desolat- 
ing tide of resu'tant evils; but lust, disgust, profligacy, and 
many forms of human corruption do their best, or worst, to 
swell its volume. The facility of divorce is often the induce- 
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ment to indisereet and hasty marriage. The courts are too 
lenient, careless, culpable. 


Procedure is often bad. Personal service of the libel is fre- 
quently entirely evaded; and when printed notice of it is given it 
is sometimes done in ways that defeat the design of the law. 
Instances continually come to light in which the proceedings are 
based on fraud, and occasionally all the papers have turned out 
to be forgeries, even to the signatures of the officers of the courts. 
Collusion between the parties themselves, or the so-called oppos- 
ing counsel, is notoriously frequent. The celerity with which 
causes are often heard, aud the frivolous evidence on which their 
decision is made to turn, add to the evil and to its increase. 
Competent authority asserts that fifteen minutes is the average 
time spent on a divorce suit in the courts of one State. There 
are many honorable exceptions to this haste, but probably no 
causes of any importance have so slight work done on them as 
divorce suits. A dozen families will be declared non-existent in 
half as many hours by a court that has spent a day or two on an 
issue involving five dollars and no principle of law worth ten min- 
utes’ thought.” 


The immediate consequences are abominable. “ Probably in 
every county in Connecticut some person could be found who 
has figured in three or four divorce suits. Even the seducer 
has found the courts a pliant, though unwilling, tool of his 
trade.” United States senators, governors, foreign ministers, 
public officials, professional men, merchants, mechanics, far- 
mers and laboring men have been more or less vitiated by this 
awful virus. The Rev. 8. W. Dike states that 
in some New England manufacturing towns, the migratory work- 
ing men, chiefly those of foreign birth, are found to desert their 
wives and children in one place to form a new alliance in another 
—a custom which exists to some extent among the lowest classes 
in the cities and in back-country districts. 


“Swapping wives” is not uncommon. “ The poor man’s di- 
voree”’ is repudiation at will. In city and country the number 
of men who are “ maintaining two families,” and of men and 
women who live in adulterous or illicit relations, cannot be 
accurately ascertained ; but enough is known of the gross facts 
to oceasion the deepest alarm. This wholesale cheapening of 
marriage and morality fosters the increase of sexual vices and 
the number of divorces. The official reports of Massachusetts 

* S. W. Dike, Some Aspects of the Divorce Question, p. 171. 
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and other States show that illegitimate births are rapidly in- 
creasing, although as yet far behind the profligate rates of 
European countries. 

The decay of the family is not now, never has been, nor ever 
will be, witnessed in the higher exemplifications of Christian 
life. Never have there been purer, sweeter, holier, happier 
Christian families than at present. But this is because the 
complemental, blending individualities at the center and foun- 
dation of each have been true to the healthful, sinless impulses 
of physical nature; true to the mind and will of the All-Father 
as revealed in his “ word written ;” and true to the calmly and 
honestly understood facts of natural science. All deviations 
from the family ideal are due to depravity, ignorance, and 
wickedness. There is enough, and more than enough, of these 
baleful factors in American society to make the public spirited, 
pious, and patriotic tremble for the future. Fearless, temperate, 
thorough discussion of the whole subject is needed. Here we 
can barely touch its surface. The whole science of political 
economy is more or less involved in it. So are the rights, du- 
ties, privileges, responsibilities, and eternities of men, women, 
and children. 

Suggested methods of inearnating the highest Christian 
conception of the family are the lines along which scientific 
thought naturally runs in seeking a remedy for rampant evils, 


and in striving to reach the highest ultimate possibilities of 
organized society. 

The doctrines of our Lord and his apostles, inculcating 
chastity and the sacredness of marriage, concordant as they are 
with deductions cautiously drawn from sociological facts, 
should be thoroughly studied and rigorously applied in ethical, 
legislative, and administrative form. Christ re-established the 
original order of the relation of the sexes as the order under 
the dispensation of grace. “ And they twain shall be une flesh : 
so then they are no more twain, but one flesh.” Mark x, 8. 
In all his associations with women he exhibited the most re- 
spectful sympathy, the most delicate consideration, and the 
highest appreciation of intellectual and moral character. His 
most philosophical address, excepting that to Nicodemus, was 
made to the woman of Samaria, and was understood by her 
better than the “ master in Israel” apprehended the one made 
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to him. All law touching the family institution should be 
instinct with the spirit of Christ, and worthy of his example. 
Equality of rights—supremely enjoyed by the husband in the 
sphere of activities allotted to him, by the wife in that falling 
to her, and conjointly in matters common to both—will then 
be assured. Equity demands it. The contribution of the 
average wife to the family is fully commensurate with that of 
the average husband. Expediency demands it. Such equality 
would repress the tendencies in each that need ‘repression, and 
would nourish those that need nutrition. Imperiousness and 
coarseness would be replaced by gentlemanly refinement ; tim- 
idity and distrust. by self-respecting confidence and courage. 
The most symmetrical and accomplished of women would then 
accept housekeeping and motherhood as not only the natural 
but the most desirable occupation of the sex. Husband and 
wife should be equal, blending partners in a firm which is the 
cell-unit of the body politic, the negative and positive poles of 
the same indivisible molecule. 

Woman’s responsibilities should be carefully correlated with 
woman’s rights. Now “they have a right to their earnings 
and property, but have no duties to discharge in providing for 
themselves or their children.” * Enlargement of woman’s 
rights, unaccompanied by corresponding enlargement of 
woman’s responsibilities, has increased the number of divorces, 
and to that extent has added force to the disintegrating ele- 
ments at work in the republic. Chivalrie legislation is wise 
above what iswritten. It is foolish. It ignores the nature and 
fitness of things. It concedes rights without imposing correl- 
ative duties, and bestows privileges without exacting their 
proper uses. Housewives, not technical “ ladies;” bees, not 
butterflies; matrons who appreciate duty and responsibility as 
highly as right and privilege, are what Christian society desid- 
erates in families. 

Equal rights in children ana to their earnings is a dictate 
of nature, and should be a maxim of law. Is there aught but 
injustice and cruelty in the statutes which refuse this equality 
to the wife? Equal rights in directing the policy of the family 
is none the less the demand of righteous wisdom. That he is 
the only one whose habits, and tastes, and even eccentricities 

*Thwing’s The Family, p. 120, 
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should be consulted may be the law of the land, but it is not 
the law of love, nor of the golden rule. The intelligent and 
wise exercise of parental authority—equally of the mother in 
her sphere as of the father in his—is another very special need 
of the family. Children trained in Labits of purity, respect 
for the rights of others, and filial obedience, develop into the 
best spouses, parents, and citizens. Questions of personal right 
in wedlock, too delicate for handling in the pages of a religious 
review, force themselves into notice. Suffice it to say, that 
Christian marital intercourse is sensible, chaste, continent, 
religious ; and that out of it spring other beings, well-born and 
originated under psychical and moral conditions most propitious 
to success in all temporal and eternal relations. Parents owe 
more to children than children to parents. They are respon- 
sible for the being of their children, and onght to enforce 
prompt and implicit obedience to regulations necessary for the 
formation of noble, rounded, perfect character; and should do 
it ina manner that commands absolute confidence and love. In 
order to the due fulfillment of parental duty, and as a matter of 
simple right, justice requires that husband and wife should be 
equals in the ownership of the family estate. The marriage 
settlements common in England, and other devices for pro- 
moting the unity and perpetuity of the family, should not in 
America stop short of this measure of equity. 

How to adjust the individual rights of husband and wife to 
the highest Christian conception of the family is the serious 
and critical problem now pressing for solution. It must be 
accomplished by clear, clean good sense, rather than by chiv- 
alroussentiment. The religious and moral elements of marriage 
must be brought conspicuously into view. Due notice and 
publicity should be given to its celebration. Opportunity 
should be given for examining objections to the union. “ Mar- 
riages contracted in haste are most prolific in separations.” 
National uniformity of law concerning marriage and divorce 
seems to be one of the necessities of the times. The State laws 
governing divorce are now as various as the sizes and names of 
the respective commonwealths.* The amendment, by incorpo- 

* Judge Noah Davis, in the North American Review, vol. exxxix, No. 1, pp. 39, 


40, presents the following impressive illustration of the evils of differing State 
laws on marriage and divorce: ‘A, is married in New York, where he has resided 
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rating three words, of the Constitution of the United States, 
would bring order out of this “confusion worse confounded.” 
“Oongress shall have power to establish a uniform rule of 
naturalization, and uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies, 
marriage and divorce, throughout the United States,” is a 
provision that, if in the organic law as thus written, would aid 
in the production of uniformity, check excesses in divorcee, and, 
conserve the family institution. To effect such an amendment, 
and to establish the family and the nation on the sure founda- 
tion of reason and righteousness, is the appropriate and special 


work of the Chureh of Christ. 


for years, and has a family, and is the owner of real and other estate. He desires 
divorce and goes to Indiana, where that thing is cheap and easy. Upon comply- 
ing with some local rule, and with no actual notice to his wife, he gets a decree 
of divorce, and presently is married in that State to another wife, who brings 
him other children. He again acquires new estates; but, tiring of his second 
wife, he deserts her and goes to California, where in a brief space he is again 
divorced, and then marries again, forming a new family and acquiring new real 
and personal estates. In a few years his fickle taste changes again, and he 
returns to New York, where he finds his first wife has obtained a valid divorce 
for his adulterous marriage in Indiana, which sets her free and forbids his marry- 
ing again during her life-time. He then slips into an Eastern State, takes a resi- 
dence, acquires real property there, and after a period gets judicially freed from 
his California bonds. He returns to New York, takes some new aflinity, crosses 
the New Jersey line, and in an hour is back in New York, enjoying so much of 
his estate as the courts have not adjudged to his first wife, and gives new children 
to the world. ... He dies intestate. Now, what is the legal status and condition 
of the various citizens he has given to our common country ? and what can the 
States of their birth or domicile do for them? A few words wili show how diffi- 
cult and important these questions are, The first wife’s children are doubtless 
legitimate and heirs to his estate every-where. The Indiana wife's children are 
legitimate there, but probably illegitimate every-where else. The California 
children are legitimate there and in New York (that marriage having taken place 
after his first wife had obtained her divorce), but illegitimate in Indiana and else. 
where; while the second crop of New Yorkers are legitimate in the Eastern 
States and New York, and illegitimate in Indiana and California. There is real 
and personal property in each of these States. There are four widows, each 
entitled to dower and distribution somewhere, and to some extent, and a large 
number of surely innocent children, whose legitimacy and property are at stake. 
All these legal embarrassments spring from want of uniformity of laws on a 
subject which should admit of no more diversity than the question of citizenship 
itself.” 





Helen Hunt Jackson. 


Art. V.—HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 


Tuer is in Colorado a grave aloof from other graves and “ far 
from the madding crowd” of the living. Where our eastern 
mountain front breaks rapidly down from Pike’s Peak upon 
Cheyenne, to re-appear far south in the Greenhorn and the 
Spanish Peaks—there, 10,000 feet above the sea and 4,000 
above the plain, is our first tomb of genius. One said to 
Emerson, “ Is not Helen Hunt our greatest female poet?” Tis 
reply was: “Is it not better to omit the word ‘female?’” 
The winner of such words from the great critic, himself an 
oracular poet, has a right of presentation at any literary gath- 
ering in the State of her affection, her choice for home and 
burial. 

And what is it to be a poet? What is poetry? Such ques- 
tions are fitting, and some answer would be a fair preliminary 
to a direct and personal inquiry after Mrs. Jackson’s merits. 
If one of us be squarely asked, “What is poetry?” he in- 
stantly feels that in his own personal self the question is too 
wide for him. It is really beyond his own conceits and far 
beyond his actual experiences. His mind seems wrapped in a 
mist, luminous, indeed, yet a mist not transparent. He can 
talk of it, but to say just what it is, he finds not. For answer 
we must look to the broad convictions of the human race. 
One finds that critics agree (and as singers in chorus we must 
sing with the director’s wand or keep silent) in saying that 
poetry is a representation of life. “ Life” means whatever 
men perceive, feel, think, or do. This representation must be 
in language, not in color, form, or sound. When one called 
the Milan cathedral “a poem in stone,” he took the same free- 
dom in speech as he who called another cathedral ‘frozen mu- 
sic” —that is, stating a felt incoherency, such stuff as dreams 
are made of. This language, too, must be in verse or rhythm. 
Prose is prorsus, straight on, like Anthony’s talk. We may 
call some prose “ poetical,” in the sense of dively ; or we may 
call some poetry “ prosy,” in the sense of dud/; but prose-poetry 
is something hybrid and monstrous, away from good taste and 
good sense. 

But there may be a representation of life in verse or rhythm 
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that is yet not poetry. All looks fair, but life is wanting. 
Take this from Wordsworth’s “Simon Lee” : 


And he is lean, and he is sick; 
His body, dwindled and awry, 

Rests upon ankles swoln and thick, 
His legs are thin and dry. 

One prop he has, and only one: 
His wife, an aged woman, 

Lives with him, near the waterfall, 
Upon the village common. 


Here is life represented in verse, but where is the poetry ? 
Take now from the same Wordsworth this, “ Poor Susan’s 
Reverie,” and we have poetry without the asking. We feel 
it whether we will or no: 

At the corner of Wood Street, when daylight appears, 

Hangs a thrush that sings loud—it has sung for three years; 

Poor Susan has passed by the spot, and has heard 

In the silence of morning the song of the bird. 

Tis a note of enchantment; what ails her? She sees 

A mountain ascending, a vision of trees; 

Bright volumes of vapor through Lothbury glide, 

And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside. 

Green pastures she views in the midst of the dale 

Down which she so often has tripped with her pail; 

And a single small cottage, a nest like a dove’s, 

The one only dwelling on earth that she loves. 

She looks, and her heart is in heaven: but they fade, 

The mist and the river, the hill and the shade; 

The stream will not flow, and the hill will not rise, 

And the colors have all passed away from her eyes, 


Between.these two pieces, called by the same word, “ poem,” 
what is the difference? Is it not something analogous to that 
which oceurred to our Saviour’s body when he brought three 
disciples into a high mountain apart and was transfigured_be- 
fore them? “His countenance did shine as the sun, and his 
raiment was white as the light.” True in every fold and out- 
line, only lifted and illumined, and the disciples, too, are lifted 
and illumined as they gaze. Look now at these just quoted 
poems. In “Simon Lee” all is flat, nothing lifted, nothing 
illumined. In “Poor Susan” all is true—the thrush, the 
London streets, the meadows, and the cottage; true, but in 
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wondrous change of aspect. Her eyes for the nonce are with 
her heart, and that transforms the vulgar streets; and we, with 
her, see all in a light that never was on sea or shore. What 
faculty is this that has bodied forth in Wood Street the form of 
things unseen? that has lifted the common and familiar into 
the sublime and affecting, and makes our own faces glow as we 
look, and our hearts say, “It is good for us to be here?” This 
the imagination does. It is the transfiguring faculty, and this it 
is that sets ‘the poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling,” and brings 
the dullest of us into something of his inspiration and his dream. 

Poetry, then, is a transfiguration of what men perceive, feel, 
think, or do. The rank of a poet in his calling must clearly 
depend on the amount of life that he has transfigured. For 
this reason the dramatic poet has the highest place. He trans- 
figures the actions of men, and actions are the outcome of per- 
ceptions, emotions, and reflections, so that the poetry of action 
includes that of the others. The poetry of perception is de- 
scriptive, that of feeling is lyrical, that of thinking is reflective, 
that of doing is dramatic, and the dramatist is the highest style 


of poet. The poet will have a hearing, for to life transfig- 
ured we cannot choose but listen. Meanwhile his work is his 


chief joy. 
To have the great poetic heart 
Is more than all poetic fame. 


His audience will come, and come to stay. THis place, to which 
he is born, is safer than other earthly dignities. Like our 
mountain peaks, he has nothing to fear from competition. He 
can say or sing, “ I know my own shall come to me,” and with 
patience await a fit audience, though few. 

3ut we know that the great and inexhaustible thing called 
“life” is moral to its very core. By moral, we mean the tone 
and color of what man admires, loves, and longs for beyond the 
world of sense, something back of what the eye has seen and 
the ear has heard. Of this, poetry lays hold, not like religion, 
for action and behavior, but for contemplation only. The poet 
sees things noble, is thrilled by them and expresses them. That 
is the poetic limit. Beyond that it is religion and not imagina- 
tion that bows the will, and makes him a doer as well as sayer 
of the beautiful. How, as in Byron, the behavior not agreeing 
with the vision, one sees “a mighty poet in his misery dead!” 
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The highest possible range of poetic perception, where the 
spiritual is recognized as interpenetrating the visible, is attained 
only by a religious temper. Among these mountains, our low- 
est feeling is that of animal exhilaration; the next, is the en- 
joyment of mass, outline, and color; above this, is that moral 
emotion that leads us to give to what we see the feelings of our 
souls in looking, calling them peaceful, grand, awful. Highest 
of all it is, when these material majesties are to us as 

Signalings from some high land 

Of One we feel, but dimly understand. 


Some poets have begun at the bottom and risen through more 
or less of these grades of feeling. More have begun at the top, 
with the heart of man, his fortunes and destinies, and have at 
once come to the Unseen, with all its interest and dignity. 


O Life, O Death, O World, O Time, 
O Grave, where all things flow, 

> Tis yours to make our lot sublime 
With your great weight of woe! 


If this world is the vestibule of an eternal one—if there is 
One in whom we live and move and have our being—then our 
whole view of life ought to be affected thereby, and no great 
poet in grasping this life can jump the life to come. He must 
make account of it. Shakespeare may not have been a religious 
man, but as poet he takes life ina religious aspect. His noblest 
personages show most the stirrings of a spiritual nature. Their 
views of sin, of prayer, of pardon, and of judgment are sincere 
and affecting. This, then, is the highest poetry; it transfigures 
life, it sees the spiritual beyond. 

It has seemed well to give this outline of analysis and defi- 
nition, that there may be clear before us a standard to which 
we may steadily refer any given product in verse, to find wheth- 
er or no it be poetical and its maker entitled to be ealled a poet. 
If in the verse life be transfigured, we have poetry. If in it 
life’s moral aspect be also presented, it is poetry of a high 
order. If it is permeated and transfused with the spiritual, 
“something more than high endeavor, pure morality, strong 
enthusiasm,” something of the world of powerand destiny back 
of mortal life, then we have the highest poetry practicable to 
mortal powers. 
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Having thus preluded that we may have before us some 
fresh idea of what poetry is, and that we may thus know whom 
to call poet, and how to value his work, we turn to some outline 
of Mrs. Jackson’s personal history. 

The lady came of pure New England pedigree, and her line 
was Puritan of the Puritans. Students of a generation past 
used Fiske’s Manual of Classical Literature, translated from 
the German by a professor of Amherst College. That professor 
in 1831 found one of the immortals born in his house, whose 
mother was of literary tastes and sunny temper. In the straight 
Calvinistic family the two sons died early. A daughter Anne 
is Mrs. Banfield of Wolfboro, N. H. Mrs. Fiske died when 
Helen was twelve, and the professor three years later. They 
both saw Helen as no vulgar child. She was bright as a star 
just above the horizon over against them. Versatile, full of 
life and sparkle, she at twelve was already a character in the 
quiet college town. 

Delicate and difficult, with such a pupil, is the trainer’s task. 
It is to the credit of such schools as the Ipswich Seminary, and 
that of Abbott in New York, that so fine a vessel was not marred 
upon their wheel while in process of enlargement and smooth- 
ing, for it was of fine clay and sensitive. At twenty-one she 
entered as bride an old New York family of high position, 
whose senior member, Washington Hunt, was then governor. 

Zdward B. Hunt was major in the engineers, and Mrs. Hunt’s 
wedded life of thirteen years was an army life as well, with its 
round of change, its novelties of scene and society. Major 
Hunt was killed in New York Harbor by the explosion of an in- 
vention of his own for firing projectiles under water. Thus at 
thirty-two a widow, Mrs. Hunt had already lost a son at eleven 
months ; another, bright of temper and gifted, wise beyond his 
years, was snatched by diphtheria in 1865; and so, in thirteen 
years a domestic cycle was fully run: lover, bride, mother, 
widow, and childless. This last son, Rennie (Warren), bound to 
his mother by ties so naturally intense, made her promise not to 
take her own life to follow him, pledging himself to revisit her, 
should the conditions allow of that world whose gate swung 
unseen just before him. So sure was she that what he failed 
to do was simply impossible, that while the spiritual world was 
full welcome and familiar to her thought, the special doctrine 
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of “spiritualism” she utterly disavowed. For months she was 


unseen by her nearest friends. She then re-appeared from her 
cloud, radiant with her full glow of vivacity and kindness. 
She felt that life with her was done. “I alone am left, who 
avail nothing,” said she bitterly, after burying her husband and 
boys at West Point. Yet outwardly she made no show of grief. 
She always shut her sorrows in her own heart. What she 


g, and her lines on the 


taught in song she learned in suffering, 


“ Loneliness of Sorrow,” tell us how: 
Majestic in its patience, and more sweet 
Than all things else that can of souls have birth, 
Down to its grave, with steadfast, tireless feet, 
It goes uncomforted, serene, alone, 
And leaves not any name on any stone! 


Henceforth this was the rule with a woman of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief: “ Her sufferings for herself, her sunshine 
for others.” About this time (possessing, one may say, such 
wealth as sufficed for what place and style she chose) she made 
her home at Newport, R. I., and first came into contact with 
literary society. Her mind and manners, even her dress and 
social taste, drew admirers, but a new phase of life was now to 
open. She had early put some girlish rhymes in a Boston jour- 
nal. It was left for her shocks of sorrow to open, as blasts open 
precious veins of metal in our mountains, the poetic gift. After 

tennie’s death she sent to the Vation a poem of fourteen lines, 

“Lifted Over,” signed “ Marah.” It tells how “Our Father” 
had in his arms taken up the child and set him down beyond 
all harm of rough places, and how it was now for her to press 
on and overtake. To make poetry is an art, capacity for mak- 
ing it is a gift, andso “H. H.” found it. At Newport she be- 
gan to study closely the expression of the gift now stirring in 
her consciousness. She came rapidly into favor. The Vation, 
the Zndependent, for which she furnished three hundred and 
seventy-one articles, the //earth and Home, the Evening Post, 
and finally the Atlantic, were her publishers. She exulted in 
this new-found calling. Her work was rapid but careful; she 
sought and welcomed criticism; she was modest and conscien- 
tious; but she took firm hold of her new gift and calling, to utter 
what was given her, whether listeners came or no. 

Five years she was at Newport, counting summers in New 
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Hampshire and a tour in Europe. In 1872 she was an invalid 
in California. Getting small relief, she spent the winter of 
73-74 in our State of Colorado. Here she met William Sharp- 
less Jackson. At Colorado Springs every incident of her ten 
years’ abode is remembered, as well it 1aight be. The lady with 
whom she made her first home found her a charming guest. 
Intent on literary work, she had little leisure, perhaps little 
relish, for society, Dut she was full of kindness to all. Her 
rooms were beautifully furnished, and when her hostess was 
weary Mrs. “ H. H.” would give her the easiest chair and lavish 
upon her an hour of lively entertainment. ‘“ Now, my dear, 
you are rested, aren’t you?” she would say, and turn to her own 
task. She became Mrs. Jackson in October, 1875. He, as we 
all know, is a Quaker. One might fancy that his repressed, 
undemonstrative bearing had in her eyes a special attraction, 
as offering safe anchorage. to a versatile, impressible, and rest- 
less nature like her own. She built a home to her liking, and 
made its windows for the reception of the choicest views the 
fascinating region affords. Upon the adorning of the house 
she dealt with a lavish hand, and its grounds are beautiful with 
what Colorado can bear of flowers and greenery. To this day 
the servants to whom she gave it as a special charge are faith- 
fully keeping it as she left it, and Colorado may boast of one 
poet’s home—a shrine of the muses, on a quiet village corner, 
where a muse might dwell. Her writing-desk, her table, her 
chosen books, her portrait, challenge a silent reverence. She 
soon found on Cheyenne Mountain a “house not made with 
hands,” where she says : 

Under the roof of waving thatch 

I lie all day to wait and watch, 

Where enter banner-gleams of sky 


As pomp of day goes marching by; 
from which she looked 


To summer hours in sunny lands, 
To my next house, not made with hands. 


She is well remembered in the little town. Her health, her 
tastes, and her literary engagements made her social circle 
small, but it was bright with many charms. Far though she 
was from her early literary centers, she beamed npon them 
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with growing radiance, like a star that seems larger, brighter, 
near the remote horizon. 

In 1880 came a new phase, a final one in a life where several 
had now preceded. An ardor of literature now merged in a 
higher enthusiasm of humanity. She had always been benev- 
olent, and toward the woes of our kind had shown neither 
want of thought nor want of heart. In Boston she heard 
Standing Bear and Bright Eyes tell of the wrongs of the Poncas 
in their ruinous and unlawful removal from Nebraska. At 
once she put her whole soul into advocacy of Indian rights and 
redress of Indian wrongs. Dropping other pursuits, she gave 
herself to study, travel, and correspondence for mastery of the 
Indian question. In 1883 she published A Century of Dis- 
honor. It shows her not quite at home in prose, but it gives 
the simple, dreary annals of her poor clients in the red light of 
aroused, indignant sympathy. After visiting Norway for rest, 
she took a government appointment to examine and report on 
the “ Mission Indians,” those unfortunates whose sufferings 


from the fierce greed of the stronger are not yet ended. Of 


her work she made a careful, conscientious report to govern- 
ment, but she did not stop with that. The story of the mis- 
sions, picturesque with simplicity, sacrifice, and devotion, 
touched her heart and stirred her imagination. She gave in 
the Century magazine a series of articles, quite other than her 
report, in which she allowed her facts to glow with sympathy 
and thrill with the pathos of indignation. All this culminated 
in Ramona, which appeared “all hot” in the Christian Union 
in 1884, the last of her intended and acknowledged publica- 
tions; a plea for Indians as Uncle Tom's Cabin was a plea for 
negroes. 

Mrs. Jackson’s sun went down while it should yet have been 
day. She went in 1884 to reside in Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, but maladies closed in upon her~a broken ankle, mala- 
rious ailings, and a cancerous affection. In these days of 
trial, far from old friends, her husband held by the needs 
of the Rio Grande Road, of which he was receiver, she found 
new friends and gave them all her heart. She says, “The 
new is older than the old,” as if she had long waited for 
the friends latest in coming, and was so glad not to miss them. 
She speaks.: 





Helen Hunt Jackson. 


Dear hearts, whose love has been so sweet to know 
That I am looking backward as I go, 

Am lingering while I haste, and in this rain 

Of tears of joy am mingling tears of pain. 


She hopes they will say, “ How she loved us! *Twas that which 
nade her dear.” She wishes no words of praise but only these. 

How full she was of love and sunshine in pain and the shadow 
of death! She was on good terms with grief. 


Dost know Grief well? Hast known her long? 


Indeed “ H. H.” had known grief in many a guise, and grief 
had been so transformed as to give 


Smile to our smile, song to our song, 
With songs and smiles our roses fling, 

*Till men turn round, in every throng, 
To note such joyous pleasuring, 

And ask next morn, with eyes that lend 
A fervor to the words they say, 

“ What is her name, that radiant friend 
Who walked beside you yesterday ?” 


Nor was her comfort all of this world’s ministering. From 
her sick bed My eyes but stray 

To eastward, and majestic, bright, arise 
Peaks of a range that three days distant lies! 
And of the faces, too, that light my day 
Most clear, one is a continent away, 

The other shines above the farthest skies. 


Then, in half humor, she wrote “ Habeas Corpus,” addressed 
to Death, who comes to levy upon all that is left of her: 


I grudge thee this right hand of mine, 
* I grudge thee this quick beating heart; 
They never gave me coward sign, 

Nor played me once a traitor’s part. 


A feeble, mighty human hand! 
A fragile, dauntless human heart! 
The universe holds nothing planned 
With so sublime, transcendent art. 


Ah! well, friend Death, for friend thou art, 
I shall be free when thou art through ; 

Take all there is—take hand and heart— 
There must be somewhere work to do. 
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Four days before her death she poured her soul into her “ Last 
Prayer” 
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Father, I scarcely dare to pray, 
So clear I see, now it is done, 
That I have wasted half my day, 
And left my work but just begun; 
So clear I see that things I thought 
Were right or harmless, were a sin ; 
So clear I see that I have sought, 
Unconscious, selfish aims to win; 
So clear I see that I have hurt 
The souls I might have helped to save; 
That I have slothful been, inert, 
Deaf to the call thy leaders gave, 
In outskirts of thy kingdom vast, 
Father, the lowliest spot give me ; 
Set me the lowliest task thou hast ; 
Let me, repentant, work for thee ! 
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This came from the recesses of a broken spirit, and with it 
the prayers and songs of Helen Hunt Jackson are ended. Her 
lusband was now by her bedside to soothe her final hours, but 
in the order of nature calmness came on and deepened into un- 
consciousness. On August 12, 1885, she died, entering, let us 
hope, that Beautiful Gate of which she had said that there 

Our crippled beggary, made rich by alms 
Of God, shall leap and praise in grateful psalms. 

After temporary interment in California her remains were 
brought to her Colorado home, and in the plainest manner, with- 
out eulogy or funeral array, they were laid, as she had directed, 
on Cheyenne Mountain, always her favorite resort. From this 
“house not made with hands” the eastward view is wonderful, 
as the plains spread to the far horizon under the sapphire sky. 
For the first year the grave was left to the kinkanik’ and the 
eards of pilgrims who climbed the steep from the cafion. Of 
late the visitors, each bringing a pebble, are raising a cairn over 
the grave, but no carving tells of the dust beneath. Such choice 
of burial place did not come of freak; it is in harmony with 
Mrs. Jackson’s life, and, without her so meaning it, is a rebuke 
to the ghastly vanity that gorgeously disguises man’s last most 
abject want—a grave. 

“Tf. H.,” as a Christian, calls for careful study. That she 
was devout, that she dealt justly, loved mercy, and walked hum- 
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bly with the Lord her God, there can be no doubt. In her 
poems she accepts Christ as Teacher, Example, and Friend, 
in love and reverence. 





My share! To-day men call it grief and death ; 
I see the joy and life to-morrow ; 

And through my tears I call to each, “ joint heir 

With Christ, make haste to ask him for thy share.” 


The writer of “ My Legacy” and “ A Christmas Symphony,” 
could not have been far from the kingdom of God. She clearly 
saw in Christ her peace. Many of us, who most deeply admire 
her, wish she had more openly confessed him as. Redeemer, 
with his people in his sanctuary, but far from us be it, even in 
our thought, to shut from the heavenly grace those who adore 
our Master for their not seeing him in our light! At the sim- 
ple funeral rites in San Francisco, Dr. Stebbins, of the Unita- 
rian Society, otticiated, reading her own “ Last Words.” Of 
her life and her death, as of her tomb, she said 


Do not adorn with costly shrub, or tree, 
Or flower, the little grave that shelters me; 


and so she passes beyond us to the most worthy Judge Eternal. 

Her works remain. They are given to the world and are 
open to its criticism. If it is chiefly as poet that she impresses 
us, let us remember that she was not poet only. Her literary 
work was of wide range and always of a high quality. In her 
prose her style is clear, energetic, and lively. Dr. Holland 
once thought of giving to her pen an entire number of the 
Century ; he was sure that she could fill it with poetry, 
fiction, travel, criticism, wit, and wisdom: and he could have 
paid her no higher compliment. He would have run no risk. 
She touched nothing which she did not adorn. Her resources 
were great, and around all subjects she threw the fresh trop- 
ical light in which she herself saw them. One whose habit was 
to read her articles came -to need no signature ; her dash of joy 
and generosity, her inconsistencies and her errors (not few), 
were unmistakable and always fascinating. Her poetry belongs 
to all time, and is to live after her prose is superseded, for it is 
of the grade which the world cannot willingly let die. If poetry 
is, as was urged, a transfiguration of life, then here we have it 
in “The Village Lights.” 
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Only a little village street, 

Lying along a mountain’s side ; 
Only the silences which meet 
When weary hands and weary feet 
By night’s sweet rest are satisfied ; 
Only the dark of summer nights ; 
Only the commonest of sights, 
The glimmer of the village lights. 


I know not, then, why it should bring 
Into my eyes such sudden tears, 

But to the mountain’s sheltering 

The little village seems to cling, 

As child, all unaware of fears, 
Unconscious that it is caressed, 

In perfect peace and perfect rest 
Asleep upon its mother’s breast. 


No stir, no sound! The shadows creep. 
The old and young, in common trust, 

Are lying down to wait, asleep, 

While life aud joy will come to keep 
With death and pain what tryst they must. 
O faith! for faith almost too great! 

Come slow, O day of evil freight ! 

O village hearts, sleep well, sleep late! 


Here is the mother whose “ Murray ” at eleven months had 
left her bosom; here is the poet whose thoughts lie too deep 
for tears; here is life transfigured. Emerson counted her mas- 
terpiece to be the sonnet entitled “ Thought” : 


O messenger, art thou the king, or I? 

Thou dalliest outside the palace-gate 

Till on thine idle armor lie the late 

And heavy dews. The morn’s bright, scornful eye 
Reminds thee; then in subtile mockery 

Thou smilest at the window where I wait 

Who bade thee ride for life. In empty state 
My days go on, while false hours prophesy 

Thy quick return; at last, in sad despair, 

I cease to bid thee, leave thee free as air ; 
When lo, thou stand’st before me glad and fleet, 
And lay’st undreamed-of-treasures at my feet. 
Ah! messenger, thy royal blood to buy 

I am too poor, Thou art the king, not I. 


“Tf. H.” has no descriptive poetry. All is of higher grade, 
of what we feel, think, and do. Into none of her poems is more 
true power compressed than into this of “Spinning”: 
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Like a blind spinner in the sun, I tread my days; 
I know that all my threads will run appointed ways; 
I know each day will bring its task, and, being blind, no more I ask. 


I do not know the use or name of that I spin; 

I only know that some one came and laid within 

My hand the thread, and said, “Since ycu are blind, but one thing 
you can do,” 


Sometimes the threads so rough and fast and tangled fly 
I know wild storms are sweeping past, and fear that I 
Shall fall, but dare not try to find a safer place, since I am blind. 


I know not why, but I am sure that tint and place 

In some great fabric to endure past time and race 

My threads will have: so from the first, though blind, I never felt 
accurst. 


I think, perhaps, this trust was sprung from one short word 

Said over me when I was young—so young I heard 

It knowing not that God’s name signed my brow, and sealed me 
his, though blind. 


But whether this be seal or sign within, without, 
It matters not. The bond divine I never doubt. : 
I know he set me here, and still, and glad, and blind, I wait his will; 


But listen, listen, day by day, to hear their tread 

Who bear the finished web away, and cut the thread, 

And bring God’s message in the sun, “Thou poor blind spinner, - 
work is done.” 


The poet’s work grows upon the critic’s mind. Three years 
from her death, who can declare the verdict of posterity? Yet 
one may tuke this risk and say, that no man in America, no 
woman using our English tongue, has to this time taken place 
above her. She has redeemed from rebuke a generation called 
unpoetic. From the wondrous music of her “ Gondolieds” we 
may adopt this—the future may have as good or better: 


We close our eyes; 
Cold wind blows from the Bridge of Sighs: 
Kneeling, we wait to-morrow. 


The thoughts of men seem great in their own day, but the ages 
roll, and soon, as,to the traveler eastward from our mountain- 
chain, all but the noblest sink from view. Is it extravagant to 
say that the poet whose grave is on Cheyenue will glow afar in 
the horizon of literature until the hill shall melt away, and the 
grim old Peak shall, frowning, guard her grave no longer? 
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Art. VI.— BULGARIA. 


By Bulgaria we mean the territory more or less inhabited by 
the Bulgarian people: in other words, the whole of Turkey in 
Europe; embracing an area of 85,000 square miles, with a 
population of 7,000,000.* In this country the missionaries of 
the Methodist Episcopal and Congregational Churches have 
labored for the last thirty years. 


Tuer Country. 

In point of position, Bulgaria is not only unsurpassed, but 
well-nigh unrivaled, in Europe. It is the home of the descend- 
ants of a great people, and is invested with rich historical and 
poetical associations, and has been the scene of great historical 
events. In days of persecution it was a safe asylum for relig- 
ious refugees ; the Panlicians sought and found refuge there. 
To Bulgaria are turned the eyes of the world even now. Here 
is to be the battle-field on which is largely to be decided not 
only the political future of Europe, but also the religious con- 
dition of millions of Slavs. The conflict has begun. What 
shall be the result to Christ’s kingdom? Will Russia throttie 
the infant Protestant Church which is struggling to make its 
way, or will Bulgaria be conquered for Christ ? 

Bulgaria was the first of the European nations to resist the 
Greek and Roman ecclesiastical power. ‘The two opposing par- 
ties were obliged to recognize her patriarch as early as the tenth 
century. She was among the earliest of European countries which 
had the Scriptures translated into its own language, and the serv- 
ices in the churches performed and prayers offered in the ver- 
nacular of the people. The topography of the country is emi- 
nently suited for agriculture; the land is of excellent quality, 
the surface being alluvial, which frequently reaches a depth of 
fifteen feet. The mountains belong to the aristocracy of mount- 
ains; they are not only rich in forests, but wood and pasture 
land alternate, being grouped in such a way that it both bene- 
fits the flocks and adds beauty to the scenery, which lies spread 

* [The population of the Bulgarian Principality is usually set down as about 
3,000,000. The writer must, therefore, intend his figures to include all the Bul- 
garians in European Turkey.—Ep1tor. | 
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out in beautiful plains and undulating and gently rising hills. 
Some of the land on the very top of the mountains is culti- 
vated for summer crops. But to see the mountains is a sight 
worth traveling thousands of miles—the hillsides being wooded 
with fine spreading elms. The mountain ranges run at right 
angles to each other, making the climate so varied as to find 
in Bulgaria the arctic, the temperate, and almost the torrid 
zones. ; 

Nature has given advantages to Bulgaria which few countries 
in the world possess. The ordinary products of food and man- 
ufactures are seen in abundance, and, in addition, there are 
but few rare and valuable productions which she cannot boast 
of producing, while there are other articles which find a home 
in Bulgaria alone. We never speak of Macedonia as a very 
productive country, though outsiders seem to think so. What 
Herodotus said of it is true to-day. He said: ' 

The ear of wheat and barley is four digits broad, but the im- 
mense height to which sesamum stalks grow, although I have 


witnessed it myself, I dare not mention, lest those who have not 
visited the country should disbelieve my report. 


The soil yields to-day no less than three hundred-fold of corn 
and nearly a hundred-fold of wheat. In some parts it bears 
two crops a year. 

Tue Prorte. 


They are grave, serious, and sincere ; quiet, peaceful, industri- 
ous, and frugal; earnest, reverent, and devout ; docile, loyal, and 
honest, so that even their enemies praise them for their integ- 
rity. In appearance they are in all respects European ; their 
stature is usually above the medium height; cheeks ruddy; 
hair generally light, but sometimes dark. In their every-day 
life they are polite and kind. They honor their parents, love 
their children, and respect those in authority. As soldiers they 
exhibit the fiery valor of the Gaul and the invincible courage of 
the German ; to these they add a remarkable degree of patience. 
When they lay aside their warlike habits, they resemble the 
English. Their genius is inclined to the peaceful pursuits of 
agriculture and commerce. They wield the implements of war 
only when stern necessity compels them. War with them isa 
means of defense, not atrade. But once aroused, like their 
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forefathers, they sweep every thing before them with irresist- 
ible fury. 

The ancient Bulgarians, according to Procopius, an author 
very unfriendly to them, were neither malevolent nor revenge- 
ful, but sincere and generous. They were hospitable, obliging, 
and humane. Although polytheists, they reverenced one su- 
preme Creator, and believed in the resurrection of the dead and 
in a future life. They differed from other heathen in not sac- 
rificing human beings. Their language, as that of the modern 

Sulgarians, has no word to express or acknowledge the rank of 
superior. They had no common people—all were nobles and 
of equal rank. The war captives were released from their bonds 
and made free as soon as they set foot upon Bulgarian soil! 

The ancient Bulgarian language was perfect in its form, and 
copious in its expression, which it is even to this day. The 
Scriptures were translated into it in the ninth century. It has 
been and is the sacred language of many millions of Slavs. The 
modern Bulgarians, then, come of a powerful race, and have 
a great history. Read the history of the wars of the Middle 
Ages, and you will see how often the Bulgarian armies figufed 
in the front of battle. More than once they carried their vic- 
torious arms to the very gates of Constantinople. Twice they 
penetrated the walls of that great city. Their heroic princes 
dictated more than once conditions of peace to trembling em- 
perors. But their sterling character is best seen after their fall 
under the Turks. They withstood the Turkish genius of stran- 
gulation—an art by which every industry is strangled and the 
people impoverished, and all self-respect and ambition de- 
stroyed, and every motive to better one’s condition is rooted out. 
Instead of being blotted out of existence, the Bulgarians, whose 
very name was almost forgotten, maintained their separate na- 
tional existence under most unfavorable circumstances. They 
survived through five centuries of oppression very little changed 
from the time of Samuel, their famous king—their vitality and 
vigor being the same. Though enslaved, they rose from slaves 
to masters. 

The Bulgarian is stolidly upright, full of shrewdness and good 
sense ; he is naturally very industrious and frugal, and has a 
natural impulse to moral and religiousadvancement. He is not 
affectionate toward strangers; but win his confidence, and you 
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touch his tender fibers; then he becomes kindly and amiable. The 
American, however, is not astranger tohim. Dr. Hamlin says: 

I, an absolute stranger and a foreigner, announcing myself as 
an American and a teacher, was always received with a respectful 
cordiality that was quite remarkable. There was a natural dig- 
nity and politeness in it that I shouid expect to find only in a 
much higher state of civilization. It seems to pervade their 
family life. Even the poorer inhabitants, whose dwellings were 
neat and clean, would receive you with profound respect, but 
without any sign of embarrassment. 


The Bulgarians are a practical folk, bent upon improving 
themselves; and would you blame them if they have a tendency 
to distrust unsought friendship? Where are now Russia’s pro- 
fessions? And where would they be had they trusted her as 
their best friend? The people are ambitious. They see that 
their only and best road to the recovery of complete independ- 
ence and strength lies in the development of their productive 
country, morally, intellectually, and materially. 

Bulgaria started, nine years ago, her political career with a 
young and inexperienced prince (who changed his political views 
half a dozen times in the first year of his reign); she started 
with a democratic constitution, modeled after the Constitution 
of the United States; an untrained army, having no leaders of 
her own, and not one man of any practical experience in gov- 
ernment; her percentage of educated men was small—having 
a very intelligent peasantry, but few educated men—and her 
society was disorganized by war and Russian occupation. Rus- 
sian policy compelled her prince to abdicate. This, instead of 
embarrassing her, as was expected, only gave her an opportu- 
nity to exhibit her genius for self-government, and for steering 
the ship of state out of difficulties, and at the same time 
making great speed in her progress. The administration was 
carried on as though nothing had happened. 

The Marquis of Bath says: 

The people are giving evidence of a political sagacity which 


might often be sought for in vain among the nations that have 
made the furthest advance in civilization. 


A writer in the Fortnightly Review says: 


By their wise and prudent policy, and by the self-restraint 
which has been exercised by the whole people, they have on the 
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one hand held their own, and on the other made an armed occu- 
pation difficult. Their spirit of independence was well known, 
but the ability which they have displayed in war and in finance 
was sumewhat of a surprise. 


In the war with Servia Russia withdrew her officers from 
the Bulgarian army, with the hope of embarrassing her and 
having her beaten by Servia. Instead of that, Bulgaria gave 
Servia a sound thrashing—a lesson not to be soon forgotten. 
The people of Samuel stood their ground against the unpro- 
voked aggression with an energy worthy of Samuel himself. 
She is still withstanding Russia. What a day may bring forth 
we know not. 

So far, in every conflict with Russia Bulgaria has won the 
battle. Her heroic resistance to Russian dictation revealed 
the material of which she is made. It is impossible to exag- 
gerate the self-reliance and intensity of national sentiment. 
There is scarcely a man in Bulgaria who does not believe that 
they can work out their own political salvation, and be able to 
reach the summit of power and influence, if only left to them- 
selves. Their platform is, “ Bulgaria for the Bulg: arians ;” and 
they are willing to bide their time for the consummation of 
their hopes. How bravely she resisted Russia you have read 
in the dailies. Nor is it only a brave thing for 3,000,000 
people to resist an empire of over 100,000,000 strong: a strong 
pathos mingles with the courage, for Bulgaria glories in the 
marvelous magnitude and strength of Russia. The people pa- 
triotically are ready to submit to any sacrifice to increase their 
strength, and thereby secure full independence. To resist Russia 
means the wounding of very tender feelings in Bulgarian hearts. 
For it makes Bulgaria seem ungrateful to her deliverers, un- 
mindful of the ties of kinship, and apparently to desecrate the 
graves in which Russian and Bulgarian heroes sleep. Shakes- 
peare represents the mighty Cesar as disdaining to defend 
himself, and losing heart, when he discerned Brutus, his be- 
loved friend, among the assassins. Not so with Bulgaria. She 
saw her friend, who saved her from the fire, trying to drown 
her. She controlled every feeling, however honorable, because 
she is faithful to her duty. She has adopted the soundest 
principles of government, has welcomed with enthusiasm the 
ideas that lead the world. She believes in education, and in 
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a free press ; she relies upon popular suffrage. The people, as 
king, leads and is not led. Bulgaria clings to her rights and 
independence with a devotion of which she is not ashamed. 

The Bulgarian horizon is overhung by a stormy element, 
which threatens her independence and 'ofty desires of improve- 
ment. This cloud is the extension of a system which is the 
negation of political life and progress, and the substitution for 
government of a procrustean militarism—the despotism and 
cruelty of Russia. Why did Russia take this step? To crush 
out of the principality the growth of liberalism and Protestant- 
ism that is taking root in that land of freedom. There is no 
station, no church, nay, not even an individual believer, but is 
known to Russia’s agents. The writer in the Fortnightly just 
referred to says: 

Russia feels that Bulgaria is now, from some points of view, 


so close to Moscow that absolutism in Russia is at stake if lib- 
eralism is to prevail within Bulgaria. 


Says another reviewer : 


The national superiority of the Bulgarians was always an 
obstacle to the Russian would-be military and civil administra- 
tors of Bulgaria; and the final result, as we have all seen, has 
been the complete expulsion of the intruders, 


REeEtiGIon. 


Christianity entered Bulgaria first through captives taken in 
war, and in the middle of the ninth century the whole nation 
was baptized to Christianity by the two Bulgarian apostles, 
Cyril and Methodius. To narrate the circumstances under 
which Christianity was introduced into Bulgaria—the intrigues 
and quarrels of the Byzantine patriarch and the Roman pon- 
tiff, both seeking to incorporate the Bulgarian Church—the 
wise conduct of the Bulgarian kings to establish an independent 
Church—is a record at once interesting and honorable. Bulga- 
ria was the first to be recognized both by Rome and Constanti- 
nople as a Christian and independent Church. The Armenian 
and Nestorian Churches were independent, but they were 
anathematized as heretical ; and as Bulgaria could not be per- 
suaded to give up her God-given right to praise and thank 
God in her own vernacular, her language was accepted as 
another scriptural language, and it became the ecclesiastical , 
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language of all the Slavs. To Bulgaria belongs, also, the 
first honor for persevering opposition to ecclesiastical tyran- 
ny, corruption, and oppression. She raised the first contest 
during the Dark Ages which was a guiding star to the suc- 
ceeding reformers. From Bulgaria sprang the Bogomiles, 
Cathari, and many other forerunners of the Reformation. 
She was the first to break through the crust of superstition 
and prejudice. She did not mind threats and persecution ; 
but four hundred years before the burning of John Huss, the 
first Slavic martyr, dared to raise her voice and proclaim lib- 
erty of conscience and of speech. 

The Bulgarian Church was an independent Church, except- 
ing for about two hundred years, from the ninth to the eight- 
eenth century (1777), when its patriarchate was abolished by 
the Sultan. Then followed the most cruel oppression. All 
Bulgarian books were burned, schools closed, the national lan- 
guage was excluded from every thing pertaining to the church, 
the Bible and all religious books were printed and the church 
services performed in Greek, which language was unknown 
and repulsive to the people. The clergy were superseded by 
rapacious Greeks, who, not knowing even the language of the 
people, and holding their places solely as means of gain, and 
aiming only to keep the people under the galling yoke of 
ecclesiastical tyranny, thought only of extorting the last penny 
from their unhappy flocks. 

The so-called Christianity in Bulgaria is not Christian at all. 
While there may be many devout souls for whose salvation 
we may entertain a large hope, the religion, as a system, is 
universally degenerated into bare superstition, in which the 
object of worship is not God, but, as in the Romish Church, 
the Virgin Mary and a host of saints. Crucifixes and images 
of saints confront you every-where—in the churches, on the 
highways, and in the homes. These are as real idols, and are 
regarded by a large proportion of the people in the same light 
as in India are the images of Vishnu and Shiva by their 
devotees. The church doctrine has degenerated to formalism, 
which leaves the heart untouched and the life unchanged. The 
people are without the knowledge of the Bible, the priests 
keeping it as far as possible from them, fearing lest their eyes 
be opened, and they desert their superstitions and idolatry. 
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The priests have no regard for the truth; they tell big stories 
about the Bible. They are often drunkards, and are shame- 
lessly licentious ; their ruling faults are ignorance, avarice, and 
wantonness. They dethrone Christ and obscure his salva- 
tion; they make the ordinances a means of subsistence, and the 
bishops dispensers of grace. For the “one Mediator between 
God and man” there are scores of mediatorial priests, who re- 
ceive the confession of murderers and wink at the crime for 
part of the price. 


Misstonary Work. 


The country was occupied in the year 1857, but the work has 
been difficult to prosecute and slow to develop, the Bulgari- 
ans not taking kindly to religous teachings from those of a for- 
eign race and courtry. But we must remember that centuries 
of Ottoman misrule and Greek rapine probably intensified, if 
not created, this antipathy. In spite of this the missionaries 
have succeeded beyond reasonable expectation. Some expected 
and required of the missionaries to exert a much greater influ- 
ence than the Gospel has yet done in Christian lands. When the 
conversion of the world is announced, we will know that the 
millennium has come. Not being quite ready for the millen- 
nium, we must be satisfied with the quiet dissemination of gos- 
pel truth throughout the world, to prepare the people for that 
happy consummation. 

The question, then, is not, Is Bulgaria converted to Protest- 
antism? but, What progress has been made to prepare the way 
for her evangelization? To appreciate the work, and its extent, 
one must go among the people. So long as the people were 
themselves ignorant, the ignorance of their priests did not 
trouble them; but as soon as their eyes were opened they 
became aware, not only of the deficiency, but also of the wicked- 
ness of their pastors. They found the clergy vicious, and de- 
lighting in the pleasures of this world, and spending their time 
in the taverns, drinking and gambling. The missionary work 
has weakened the power of superstition, has multiplied schools, 
taught even the old to read, increased general intelligence and 
knowledge of truth, and promoted enterprise-—in short, it has 
made Bulgaria what she is to-day. 

The first thing the missionaries did was the translation of the 
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sible into modern Bulgarian, as the ancient had become obso- 

lete. Next, they published school-books and newspapers. These 
wrought a great revolution ; from about three hundred schools, 
in the whole of Bulgaria, there are now more than ten thou- 
sand. In these schools the ceremonial usages of the Greek 
Church were inculeated, accompanied by a little reading and 
writing. The first exercises in writing were in a trough full of 
sand by the finger, followed by lead-pencil and ink. The les- 
sons were learned aloud by the whole school at once. When 
admonition failed, bodily pain was inflicted, by the rod, by 
placing the pupils in an uncomfortable position, by imprison- 
ment, and by keeping them late at school. In place of these 
there are now, all through Bulgaria, schools which will compare 
favorably with the public schools in the United States. There 
are primary schools for the elementary subjects. Then come 
schools similar to the German Realschulen for history, foreign 
languages, national science, music, and drawing. When the 
parents cannot pay, the children receive their education gratis, 
and if they wish to go to college the government sends them 
to the European universities, where there are hundreds of Bul- 
garian students. 

I mention education under the missionary work because it is 
the result of that work. Religious toleration, too, has followed 
in the wake of the missionary. Religious freedom is carried 
into effect both in creed and worship, even to public processions 
and other religious demonstrations. Nay, Bulgaria has gone a 
step farther. She engages Turkish Hodgas to instruct the 
Turkish children, Jewish masters to train the Jewish offspring, 
and Greek teachers to keep together the Greek youth. 


Work or EVANGELIZATION. 


Most of the people who can read possess the word of God. 
Hundreds of hearts have been touched by the Spirit of God 
and are true Christians. They stay out of the Church because 
they have had no occasion for confession of their faith, though 
there are many who desire and purpose to acknowledge Christ 
before men. Others suppress this desire by their self-diffidence 
or ignorance. Mr. Jenney, a missionary, says: 


I have met such men and women who have been Protestants 
for a year or two, who have had no opportunity to speak to us; 
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and on questioning them I have found that they had formed a 
correct judgment on fundamental truths, 


Peace is one of the things most essential to progress. The 
dew is not shed forth in the torrent of the storm. It is dis- 
tilled on every blade of grass on a calin summer evening. No 
man has time to enjoy the beauty of the flames when his own 
house is on fire. There has been a constant struggle in Bul- 
garia—tirst, with the Greek Church; then with the Greeks and 
Turks; now, with the Greeks, Turks, and Russians combined! 
In the midst of this turmoil the Spirit of God has been work- 
ing. Men have left the State Church and have thrown their 
lot with the persecuted few. 

“Is there no missionary,” asked a Macedonia Bulgarian of 
the visiting missionary —“ is there no missionary to come over 
to us and live here? We want to be taught the truth as it is 
found in the gospels. Do you see that house and garden?” 
(pointing to a new house and a large garden.) “I will give any 
missionary the use of them rent free, if one will only come and 
occupy them !” 

The American missionaries brought to Bulgaria many and 
great endowments of illumination. These they did not focus 
so that the light be thrown upon themselves. They hid them- 
selves in the splendor of their genius. They entered a great 
darkness; the torches which they held in their hands they 
lifted above their heads, and while they themselves stood in 
darkness, unobserved by any one at home or abroad, their light 
went forth to lighten the nation. 

What is thought of their suecess we will hear from their en- 
emies, the men at the head of the Bulgarian Church. These, 
speaking of the present trouble, say; 


’ 


There is a greater evil than Radicalism and Nihilism in Bulga- 
ria, which, while growing quietly and almost unobservedly, still 
surely is sapping the vital forces of the country. Is it not a shame 
that the Catholics and Protestants come to us as to some wild 
and pagan tribes? Here is the chief trouble, the cause of the 
internal disintegration, of discontent, of atheism, and of enmity 
to Russia. The Protestants are more dangerous than the Cath- 
olics; they are very numerous and powerful, counting among 
themselves our most important leaders. Robert College is an- 
other source of evil. During the eighteen years of its existence 
that college has given education to more than six hundred Bul- 
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garians! Some of them, being Protestants, play very important 
roles in the Bulgarian politics of to-day. 

You have it, then, from the mouth of the most bitter ene- 
mies of the missionaries, that the principality’s young patriots, 
many of them, were edueated by Christian teachers at Robert 
College ; that these were intelligent students of the history and 
of the constitution of the United States; that these disgusted 
the Russian agents and the bishops; and that the people them- 
selves have been led by the quiet and unassuming American 
missionaries. 

There are many who are convinced of the truth of the Gos- 
pel, but they sever themselves slowly and reluctantly from their 
connection with the State Church. The passion of nationality 

and there is no Bulgarian who is destitute of it—is so strong 
that their yearning love for their native country is mistaken 
for love of the State Church. 

Besides the general influence of the work there are individ- 
ual conversions; living and evangelical churches have been 
formed ; a native ministry is being raised; and books and 
Christian periodicals are spread broadcast. 


Tur Nerepis More Men anp Money. 


The Bulgarian youth who receive their education in the uni- 
versities of Europe return skeptics or, what is worse, open infi- 
dels. Their influence is to be counteracted by Christian teach- 
ing and living, example being more potent than eloquence. 

If Bulgaria has survived the strangulating policy of Turkey 
for five hundred years, and Greek rapine for one hundred years, 
it follows that there is something in her which deserves to be 
perpetuated. Her energy, her resources, her faculties, her tastes 
and proclivities, and every thing that she has, have been pre- 
served by Providence for some future usefulness. If they are 
kept by Providence for some special purpose, it would be aiding 
God to give to her people the Gospel. Nothing else has the 
power to rouse her mind, or make her a power in the world 
of civilization. Whatever that garden of the world is to con- 
tribute to the world’s welfare has to come from the germina- 
tion of the seeds now planted. What they shall be is to be 
decided by the Protestant Church in the United States. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


DR. CURRY’S VACATED CHAIR. 


As the reader has doubtless already noted, Dr. Goodsell elsewhere records 
the leading facts in the honorable career of our beloved and lamented 
Dr. Curry. With these facts he also gives an appreciative analysis of 
his unique and truly great character. Nothing, therefore, need be said 
here except that his death is a serious loss to the Review, as it is also to 
the Church. The weight of his impressive personality, the breadth of 
his thought, the largeness of his views, the boldness of his criticism on 
current events, and his singularly conservative progressiveness will be 
sorely missed by those who have so long derived both pleasure and profit 
from the products of his exuberantly fertile pen. But God willed his de- 
parture, and it is not for men to complain. 

On the 7th of June last the Doctor wrote me, saying, ‘‘I have it in 
mind, if my health shall improve, to give myself a vacation of two or 
three months, and if soI shall be glad to place the Review under your 
care for that time.” But instead of taking a vacation he, after a period of 
painful suffering, was taken to his everlasting rest. Just before that sad 
event occurred, immediate action being imperative, the Book Agents, 
influenced, I presume, by the intention expressed in the above named 
letter, requested me to proceed at once with the preparation of the No- 
vember number, I did so. Ata meeting of the Book Committee, sum- 
moned as early as was practicable by its chairman, Dr. Crooks was elected 
to be Dr. Curry’s successor. Much to my regret that highly accomplished 
gentleman declined to serve. Before receiving his declination the com- 
mittee adjourned, but before its adjournment it requested me, in case of 
the Doctor’s non-acceptance, to supervise the Review until next May. If 
I had been a possible candidate for election to its chair by the coming 
General Conference I, too, should have refused to accept this responsi- 
bility. But though my age and health make my candidacy for its chair 
a thing not to be thought of, I yet thought I might perform the temporary 
service required by the action of the Book Committee. Hence I consented 
to supervise the issue of four numbers of the Review. I therefore tempo- 
rarily occupy, without pretending to fill, Dr. Curry’s chair, for ‘‘ what can 
the man do that cometh after the king ?” 

Necessarily the present numbe: has been hastily prepared, and what is 
done in haste is rarely well done. The last weeks of the departed 
Doctor's life, had he been well, would have been spent, at least in part, 
in its preparation. But as that was impossible it fell into my hands at 
a date that made it necessary to do every thing quickly. Aided, there- 
fore, by the venerable Dr. Longking, I hurried to the printing office such 
contributions as the Doctor had wholly or partly agreed to accept, 
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Dr. Goodsell then kindly consented to prepare the biographical paper 
on Dr. Curry, and I gave myself to the writing of editorial articles 
and reviews of books. With these frank statements I leave what has 
been done to the friendly judgment of the readers of the Review. 

DANIEL WISE. 


BISHOP HARRIS. 


Or the death of Bishop Harris the Church is but too well informed. He 
too was a king among men—a man who was beloved by all who knew 
him, but best loved by those who knew him best. Though heavily bur- 
dened by manifold official duties, Dr. Buckley, in response to my very 
earnest request, has consented to write an article on the bishop’s life and 
character for the January number of the Jteview, which will also contain 
his portrait. 


——_30e—__—_ 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF BRIBERY. 


It is an observation of Johnson that ‘‘every government, say the poli- 
ticians, is perpetually degenerating toward corruption.” This remark, 
which is substantially a deduction from the history of ancient nations, is 
true in so far as it recognizes the fact that in every age human depravity, 
under every form of government, (our own not excepted, ) constantly seeks 
to make the administration of governments tributary, not to the highest 
welfare of society, but to the aggrandizement of self-seeking individuals. 
The religious and moral sentiment of a nation may so counteract this de- 
pravity as to prevent the absolute degeneration of its government. Yet 
the tendency of wickedness will always be in that direction. In the 
Roman Empire, owing to the feebleness of religious sentiment, depravity 
triumphed, and its government finally became irredeemably corrupt. 
Under Christian constitutional governments depraved men are held in check 
by the strong restraints of public opinion. Yetas riches and luxurious living 
‘ncerease, such men struggle to obtain possession of their legislative and 
administrative offices as means of increasing their wealth, and of feasting 


of power. And in this desperate struggle they do not scruple to use 
their riches as instruments of corruption. They become buyers of men, 
offering them money ‘‘as a motive to the performance of functions for 
which the proper motive ought to be a conscientious sense of duty.” This 
is what is popularly known as bribery, which is a vice having its roots in 
the selfism of him who offers a bribe, and begetting in him who accepts 
it a low desire to acquire money by a base surrender of moral principle. 
And because bribery corrupts its dupes, corruption and bribery, though not 
properly synonyms, are very generally used as equivalent terms. 
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The prevalence of bribery in our political life, if not general, as one 
may reasonably hope it is not, is yet so common that one at all familiar 
with political affairs will not dispute its existence. It is too well known 
that delegates to nominating conventions, electors at the polls, members 
of legislatures and of Congress, municipal officers, jurors, and even 
judges, are not unfrequently persuaded by giits of money or promises of 
political place to perform their several functions not independently, as 
good citizens should, but subserviently, and contrary to their convictions 
of duty, as the briber may dictate. These are facts not to be intelligently 
denied. Opinions may differ as to the frequency of their occurrence; but 
no citizen who comprehends what is meant by the well known description 
of our government, as being of the people, by the people, and for the 
people—no moralist who recognizes the vital relation which moral prin 
ciple sustains to the orderly maintenance of our political system—will 
deny that these facts, be they many or few, are dragons’ teeth, destined, 
if not destroyed, to appear in the future of our national life as its de- 
struetive enemies. If our voters, legislators, and official administrators 
are to become the slaves of unprincipled rich men in numbers sufficient 
to make the laws and control the government, our boasted freedom will 
be little less than a farcical pretense. Instead of a self-governed people, 
we shall be slaves to the despotism of the unprincipled few whom Cole- 
ridge designates ‘‘sycophants of the populace;” wealthy scoundrels, 
skilled in the hateful art of perverting an admirable system of free gov- 
ernment into an enginery of irresponsible despotism; men who make lib- 
erty a watchword, but 


“License they mean when they cry liberty; 
For who loves that, must first be wise and good,” 


But, it will be said, ‘‘ This result, though theoretically possible, will 
never be reached in our case. The people will nip this growing evil in 
the bud.” Perhaps they will. Yet from present appearances there is 
reason to apprehend that popular indifference will suffer it to grow until 
it blossoms and bears a heavy crop of its poisonous fruit. Though ad- 
mitted by thinking minds to be ‘‘a contagion of the soul” which may 
‘sink deeper and creep on to unsuspected lengths,” it is yet viewed by 
the great public with what Coleridge describes as ‘that lazy half-atten- 
tion which amounts to a mental yawn.” The people generally are not 
keenly awake to its monstrosity as a political vice. They censure it, but 
they do so in feeble tones, and soften their detestation of it by indulging 
in laughter at the adroitness of those who are guilty of it. That the 
moral sense of the country will, by and by, assert itself, and create a public 
opinion which will blast the reputation and kill the prospects of the poli- 
tician who seeks to buy his way to oflice with bribes, is scarcely to be 
doubted by any one who takes fair account of the religious forces at work 
in the nation. Our real danger therefore is, that our indifference may 
suffer it to grow into an evil of such magnitude, and to become so widely 
diffused throughout our political machinery, that its extirpation will be a 
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difficult and costly task. Corruption in the body politic, like poison in 
the human body, is deadly in its effects, It is surely wiser to administer 
an antidote before the plague is fairly working in the blood than to wait 
until the patient is almost beyond recovery. 

Bribery las been called the inveterate vice of an imperfect civiliza- 
tion. It is a characteristic feature of Oriental despotisms. So debased 
is the moral sense of their subjects, that, as a well-informed writer ob- 
serves, ‘It is difficult to get the Oriental mind to understand how it is 
reasonable to expect the temptation of a bribe to be resisted.” In Russia, 
where the principles of a higher civilization and the teaching of a Church 
which, though spiritually dead, yet retains a theoretical hold of Christian 
treth, are in conflict with the Oriental spirit and practice, bribery is system- 
atically practiced, both in its official departments and in its law courts, 
When officially discovered, which is not often, it is unmercifully punished. 
Yet, despite this severity, every department of its government is honey- 
combed by it, because public opinion is too unenlightened or too corrupt 
to condemn it. 

England, though more highly civilized and better instructed, by purer 
views of Christian truth, has suffered much in the past from both official 
and electoral bribery. In the time of Walpole, who did not scruple to 
unblushingly assert that every man had his price, and to buy the votes of 
members of Parliament, official bribery was notoriously common. And 
in more recent times it is thought, not without reason, that railway and 
other profitable charters have been procured by means of Bank of England 
notes surreptitiously placed in the itching palms of members of the House 
of Commons, or by other equally immoral inducements. 

Electoral bribery, though quite common in the early part of the eight- 
ecnth century, is said to be rarely practiced in the England of to-day. 
A close network of carefully constructed laws protects the purity of the 
ballot box, and a strongly expressed public opinion sustains those laws, 
Yet it is a curious fact, that, when it was the common practice of Parlia- 
mentary candidates to buy the votes of the small class of humble voters 
who, prior to the reform bill, which gave the right of suffrage to the great 
body of the people, possessed the electoral franchise ‘‘ not by qualifica- 
tion but by privilege,” bribery was viewed not as a crime, but as a deed 
of unselfish kindness to the needy voter! The candidate was ambitious 
to gain the honorable position of a legislator. He had abundant, even 
superfluous, wealth. The voter was poor. Where then is the harm, said 
an improperly educated public opinion, if this rich man gives that poor 
voter a price for his vote? The question assuredly denoted a surprising 
degree of moral blindness in those who asked it, inasmuch as it proved 
them unable to perceive wrong in the voter who sold his’ conviction of 
duty to the State for a golden gift to himself, and wrong in the candidate 
who tempted the poor man to make his greed of gold, instead of his 
sense of duty, the motive of his voting. Happily for England, since she 
has made suffrage practically universal, the moral sense of her people has 
become sufficiently acute to perceive that bribery is a vice too pernicious 
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to the common welfare to be tolerated. And to-day that opinion de- 
mands, on pain of legal penalties and social infamy, that her legislators 
shall be able without fear, and in the spirit of Samuel the prophet, to 
ask, ‘‘ Whom have I bribed? Of whose hands have I received any bribe 
to blind mine eyes therewith?” Electoral bribery, if not extirpated, as 
it probably is not, is now esteemed scand lous in England, and men re- 
frain from it, if not for conscience’ sake, yet through fear of social censure 
and contempt. 

In this connection, and as showing the inefficiency of laws against this 
degrading vice, unfess strongly supported by popular opinion, it is well 
to note the statement of Sir Fitzroy Kelly, an eminent lawyer, who as 
late as 1854 said in the British House of Commons: ‘‘It is quite useless 
to add to the penalties by which the commission of bribery is now fol- 
lowed, either with respect to the voter or candidate. They had seen that 
imprisonment, unlimited except by the discretion or mercy of the judge, 
heavy pecuniary penalties, disfranchisement, disqualification to hold 
office, to vote, or to sit in Parliament, and even the punishment of trans- 
portation where perjury had accompanied bribery, had been all inadequate 
to repress the offense. For they had found that the bribery and every 
species of corruption that prevailed at the last general election equaled, 
if they did not exceed, that which had ever been known at any former 
period of our history.” This scathing declaration was made little more 
than thirty years ago. If, therefore, it be true that bribery in English 
politics is becoming so odious a vice in the estimation of the public that 
the laws against it can be enforced, and its convicted perpetrators be so- 
cially ostracized, a long step toward its extirpation has been taken. The 
possibility of driving this great political immorality out of the political 
machinery of a self-governing community is pretty nearly demonstrated. 

These facts, gathered in part from the Encyclopedia Britannica, and 
herein commented upon, are on the whole encouraging to those who de- 
plore the practice of bribery in American political life. They show that 
while this hateful vice cannot be extirpated by law alone, it can he by 
law strongly supported by public sentiment. When the attention of the 
people is earnestly called to it—when they are made to study its hideous 
features, and to comprehend that the man who commits it is corrupt in 
heart and utterly unworthy to be intrusted with the responsibilities of 
office, either civic, state, or national—they will rise in the majesty of their 
strength and demand not only greater stringency in the law, if that be 
necessary, but also the most vigorous energy in its enforcement on the part 
of courts and their prosecuting officers. When a man known to be guilty 
of bribery is openly treated as a traitor to free institutions, for whom no 
man will vote, and whom no party will trust, then the vice, if it does not 
wholly disappear, will skulk in the deepest shades of ignominious fear. 

The fact that some of the New York aldermen who so shamefully 
abused their trust by accepting bribes, for which they voted a valuable 
franchise to the parties who built the Broadway railroad, are to-day 
suffering the penalty of their crime in a state prison is evidence that the 
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American mind is beginning to look on bribery as a vice that must be no 
longer tolerated. The general satisfaction expressed when Jacob Sharp, 
the representative bribe-giver, was convicted and sentenced to a felon’s 
doom; the regret of the public that two judges found what they consid- 
ered legal grounds for granting stays of the execution of Sharp’s just sen- 
tence, and the fear of many that the ingenuity of highly-paid lawyers 
who are more in sympathy with the culprit than with public morality 
will find some crooked way by which to wrest the hoary-headed criminal 
from the hands of outraged justice, are facts affording still stronger 
evidence that a tide of popular hostility to the odious and dangerous evil 
is slowly rising. Still it must be confessed and regretted that this hostile 
spirit is less widespread and less vigorous than the nature of the case 
demands. The public does not yet clearly recognize the palpable fact 
that, if the corrupt use of money to influence elections and to determine 
legislation becomes an established and tolerated practice, it will ‘eat 
away the very substance of our institutions.” If unprincipled men can, by 
the purchase of votes, place a majority of their candidates in Congress and 
in our State Legislatures, they will establish a despotism more to be dread- 
ed than that of legitimate monarchs whose governments are not regulated 
by constitutional restrictions. Such monarchs have permanent personal 
and family interests, which depend on the peace and prosperity of their 
subjects. These interests compel them to be more or less conservative in 
their administrations. But what would a despotism of bribe-givers be 
but a despotism of self-seeking scoundrels, recognizing no limit to their 
depredations on the wealth and liberties of the country but the sufferance 
of a people so far corrupted by their selfish greed for bribes as to be al- 
most incapable of being moved by the impulses of a generous patriotism? 
If such men could, by bribery, so manipulate the machinery of political 
parties as to secure the election of themselves or their servile creatures, and 
thereby defeat the will of the majority of the people, nothing of freedom 
and self-government would be left them but empty names. The grand 
drama of American liberty would then be played out, and American free- 
men present to a disappointed world the spectacle of men acting a preten- 
tious farce. 

But it is said that the intelligence of the people will never permit such 
a political condition to be brought about. True; but that this is the tend- 
ency of bribery is self-evident. And to check this tendency it is needful 
that it be so clearly perceived and deeply felt by the whole people, that 
the now rising tide of hostility to this vice may swell intoa flood. Neither 
electoral, legislative, judicial, nor administrative bribery will then be per- 
mitted. The man who strives to buy a nomination—who sends his hench- 
men to the polls to buy the votes of ignorant and greedy electors—will be 
both politically and socially banned, His candidacy will be scouted, his 
election defeated, and his reputation as a man blasted. In like manner the 
governor, the member of Congress, the senator, the judge, the state as- 
semblyman, the juror, the mayor, or the alderman who is detected in ac- 
cepting a bribe of any kind will be regarded as a political leper, and, even 
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if not legally punished, will be shunned by all whose patriotism is deeper 
than their desire for social recognition by a rich man whose hands are 
stained with this odious vice. When popular opposition to bribery rises 
to this height, there will be no serious difficulty in enforcing the laws which 
provide for the punishment of those who commit it. Recognizing the 
criminality of the act, men will learn to regard its perpetrator as a criminal. 
They will not cultivate intimate friendship with a man who, by giving 
bribes, demonstrates the corruption of his own heart, his disposition to be 
the corrupter of other men, and his utter lack of genuine patriotic feeling. 

Is it objected that such ostracism is too severe? Is it contended thata 
patriotic citizen may innocently live in unrestrained social companionship 
with a notorious bribe-giver ? Doubtless many do so contend, but why ? 
The reason is, that the objector is not possessed by a true conception of 
such a man’s criminality. He does not take full note of the fact that the 
bribe-giver tramples both on his obligations as a man and his duties as a 
citizen. These bind him to refrain from every act that tends either to the 
destruction or diminution of the happiness of society; they require him to 
implicitly obey the laws; to secure for every man, as far as he may, the en- 
joyment of his rights as a man and a citizen, and redress for his wrongs; 
to assist in the enforcement of the laws; to do all in his power to make his 
fellow citizens wiser and better, and to help select for official positions such 
men as are best qualified to perform their prescribed duties. These are 
the universally acknowledged duties of every citizen. But he who is 
guilty of bribery violates them all. When he buys a vote he corrupts a 
fellow-citizen, he disobeys the laws, he persuades a man to misuse his po- 
litical right, thereby making him not a better but a worse man; in buying 
his own way to office he keeps out the man best fitted for it, and in secur- 
ing it for himself he puts in one morally unfitted to fill it. Viewing him 
in this light, who can question the propriety of denying him the hearty 
social recognition and distinguishing courtesies due to a good citizen and 
an innocent man? 

It cannot, indeed, be intelligently questioned. As we have said, bribery 
is a crime, and the briber is a criminal, Deadly diseases demand strong 
remedies. Hence, to kill the vice society must frown on the man who is 
guilty of it; it must also punish him as the law provides. In fact, it is im- 
possible for men to really respect him, since, as John Foster observes, ‘‘ By 
a law as deep in human nature as any of its distinctions between good and 
evil, it is impossible to give'respect or confidence to a man who habitually 
disregards some of the primary ordinances of morality. ...No man, even 
of the highest talents, can ever acquire, or at least retain,much influence on 
the public mind in the character of remonstrant or reformer without the 
reality, or at any rate the invulnerable reputation, of virtue, in the compre- 
hensive sense of the word, as comprising every kind of morality prescribed 
by the highest code acknowledged in a Christian nation.” In these words 
John Foster utters a profound truth, which not only bribe-givers need to 
observe, but which the men who seek to be the leaders of political parties 
will do well to consider and make practical in their choice of candidates 
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for the suffrages of the people. Political parties which seek to live by 
bribery will as surely be destroyed in the end as will the men who make 
bribery the ladder by which they hope to reach official positions. The 
moral sense of the people, already quickened, is becoming more acute, 
The time is therefore coming—is indeed at the door—in which good men 
will sternly insist on excluding all immorality from their politics, and all 
immoral men from the offices in their gift. 


WESLEY’S ALLEGED RELATION TO THE ANGLO- 
CATHOLIC MOVEMENT. 


Professor G. T. Stokes, in the Contemporary Review for August, after 
a brief portraiture of the character and career of Alexander Knox, an 
Irish gentleman who greatly admired John Wesley and had frequent cor- 
respondence with him, proceeds to show, by a citation from a letter 
written by Mr. Knox in 1806, that he (Knox) ‘‘occupied exactly the po- 
sition taken up thirty years later by the Oxford tractarians.” Mr. Stokes 
then adds: ‘For the philosophic student of history the most interesting 
point is, that he (Knox) himself traces all these mental movements of his 
to the teaching of John Wesley, so that we should attribute the father- 
hood of the Oxford movement not to Hugh James Rose, or Pusey, or 
Newman—all of whom were mere recipients and transmuters of mental 
forces evolved before their time—but rather to the great evangelist of 
the last century; or, to put it in biblical phraseology, Wesley begat Knox, 
and Knox begat (Bishop) Jebb, and Jebb begat Rose, and Pusey, and 
Newman. This assertion strikes the casual reader as very strange, be- 
cause the modern Wesleyans denounce in the strongest language the 
High Church movement, though they have themselves been most pro- 
foundly affected by it. A Wesleyan of Adam Clarke’s or Jabez Bunting’s 
day would scarcely recognize in the Gothic chapels and choral services 
and correct ecclesiastical costume of modern Wesleyanism a vestige of the 
very plain society in which they ministered. These things are all due to 
the Oxford movement, and yet it is no unfamiliar phenomenon to see large 
bodies influenced more hy their opponents than by their friends.” 

Professor Stokes assuredly puts a forced construction on his facts when 
he sees the ‘‘ profound” influence of the Oxford movement in the im- 
proved chapels and choral singing of the Wesleyan body. Gothic churches 
are familiar objects to English eyes, and it was natural that, as the pecu- 
niary resources of the Wesleyans increased, they should improve the 
architecture of their chapels. And as the societies drew more people of 
higher culture and taste than formerly into their membership, these 
improved tastes, without profound Oxford influence, would incline some 
of them to introduce choral and even antiphonal services into their wor- 
ship. If, therefore, the professor has no stronger evidences of Wesley’s 
paternal relations to the Oxford movement than he gives of the influence 
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of that movement on the Wesleyan body, his assertions do not rest on 
very strong foundations, 

The facts on which he relies to establish Wesley’s fatherhood of the ‘- 
Anglo-Catholic reaction toward Romanism are: 

1. That Mr. Knox had embraced the doctrine of justification as set 
forth by Mr. Wesley in the famous Bristol Minutes of 1770; that in a let- 
ter to Mrs. Hannah More in 1807, and in a formal treatise on justification 
in 1810, Mr. Knox maintained Wesley's theory, and then in 1838 John 
Henry Newman, in his Lectures on Justification, refers to the views of Knox, 
and quotes him in the Appendix as supporting his (Newman’s) views in 
these words: 


~ % . 
















Our being reckoned righteous coram Deo always and essentially implies a sub- ? 
stance of righteousness previously implanted in us, and reputative justification is i 
the strict and inseparable result of this previous moral justification. I mean that ‘ 
the reckoning us righteous indispensably presupposes an inward reality of right- 
eousness on which this reckoning is founded. ba 
4 

4 






On these facts it is only necessary to observe that Mr. Knox’s putting of 
Wesley’s theory is not sustained, either by the Minutes of 1770 or by the 
‘*declaration” signed by Wesley and fifty-three of his preachers in 1771, 
or by his sermon on justification. In neither of these publications did 
Wesley teach that ‘‘the justification of a sinner indispensably presup- 
poses an inward reality of righteousness,” on which one’s actual justifica- | 
tion is founded, This is the doctrine of justification by works which, 4 
said Wesley and his preachers in the aforesaid declaration, ‘‘ We abhor, | 
as a most perilous and abominable doctrine.” Again, they said: | 












We have no trust or confidence but in the alone merits of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ for justification or salvation, either in life, death, or the day 
of judgment; and though no one is a real Christian believer (and consequently 
cannot be saved) who doth not good works where there is time and opportunity, 
yet our works have no part in meriting or purchasing our salvation (justification) 
either in whole or in part. 






It is obvious, therefore, that Mr. Knox gave an interpretation to Mr. ‘ 
Wesley’s theory which that clear headed man never taught. His theory HH 
of good works antecedent to justification only required ‘‘ works meet for ye 
repentance,” and was insisted upon to correct the antinomian tendencies 
of the extreme solifidianism of his day. But Mr. Knox's unintentional oF 
misrepresentation of it enabled Mr. Newman to find in it a ground on ’ 
which to defend his Romish doctrine of ‘‘ justification by inherent right- 
eousness,” and of ‘faith as a part of that righteousness.” If, therefore, é 
it were true that Newman learned his papistical theory from Knox, 3 ; 
through Mr. Rose and Bishop Jebb, it is obvious that Knox could not } 
have learned it from Wesley, who never taught it. 

2. Professor Stokes lays much stress on Knox’s assertion that he learned *' 
his High Church views of the sacraments and of the rights of the Christian i 
priesthood from Mr. Wesley. That in the early part of his career Wesley H 
held very high opinions on these questions is not to be disputed. But it on 
is also well known that as early as 1747 he had very greatly modified them, ; 
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Stillingfleet’s Jrenicum, Lord King’s Primitive Church, and the necessities 
providentially created during the development of his wonderful work, 
had made him, if not a ‘‘ Low,” yet, as Tyerman puts it, ‘‘a very incon- 
sistent Churchman.” In the Minutes of 1747 ‘*a national Church is pro- 
nounced merely a political institution:” three orders in the ministry, 
though early introduced, are suid to be nowhere enjoined in Holy Script- 
ure; the divine right of episcopacy is denied, and the obligation to obey 
the rules and governors of the Church is limited to things that ‘*we can 
do consistently with our duty to God.” 

Now, it is a fact that Wesley’s High Church opinions had been thus 
modified eighteen years before he formed his first acquaintance with 
Knox. It is not therefore probable that in his intercourse and corre- 
spondence with that gentleman he supported the opinions he had wholly 
or in part renounced, but those which he avowed in 1747, These lat- 
ter views, it is true, were never entirely freed from some phases of his 
former more pronounced High Churchism, but most assuredly the Tracta- 
rian movement was not seminally in them, as Professor Stokes claims. 
Accepted with candor, with Wesley’s interpretations of some equivocal 
phrases, and in the light of his public actions, they could not have justi- 
fied Mr. Knox in claiming a Wesleyan paternity for those of his own pe- 
culiar theological views said to have been so influential in determining 
the career of Mr. Newman. Mr. Knox was no doubt indebted to Wesley 
for his Arminianism, for guidance out of the empty formality of a mere 
churchly piety into a personal spiritual life, and for aid in his struggles 
to escape from his mental tendency to overmuch self-introspection. His 
affection for Wesley appears to have led him to read whatever Wesley had 
written, and to absorb those of his ideas most congenial to his own modes 
of thinking, and chiefly those which his spiritual father had either 
renounced or modified. Yet they entered into the thought of Mr. Knox, 
and gave color to all his subsequent theological and ecclesiastical concep- 
tions. Thus, without intending to be unjust to the great divine he so 
truly loved and greatly admired, he wrongly attributed to him opinions 
that were begotten partly by Wesley’s early teachings, and partly by his 
own wide reading and his own meditations through the years of his long- 
continued invalidism. 

By similar omissions to view Wesley's opinions of the sacraments and of 
the priestly office in the light of his modifying statements and his practice, 
Knox claimed support for the doctrines on sacramental grace contained 
in his ‘‘ Remains” and also in his son’s correspondence with Bishop Jebb. 
As Mr. Moore observes in his remarks on Wesley’s sermon on ‘the min- 
isterial office,” Wesley’s love to the ‘‘ Church” frequently ‘‘led him a little 
too far.” He leaned too much toward the Church, and therefore some- 
times appeared less consistent with himself than, when properly under- 
stood, he really was. It was easy, therefore, for Mr. Knox to find apparent 
evidence that his own views, which Newman cited approvingly, were iden- 
tical with those of Wesley. In point of fact there was nothing in the strong- 
est utterances of Wesley on sacramental questions so differing from those of 
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other High Churchmen, nothing so idiosyncratic, as to furnish grounds for 
a special ‘‘ affiliation of thought,” connecting him with Newman and the 
other Tractarians. On the contrary, Wesley’s teaching, taken as a whole, 
was utterly at variance with the root-thoughts of those gentlemen. In 
their view the ‘‘Church was too sacred to be touched by the heads of the 
secular authority:” in Wesley’s estimation a national Church was ‘a 
political institution.” They aimed to revive the doctrine of apostolical 
succession: Wesley said: ‘‘I deny that the Romish bishops came down 
by uninterrupted succession from the apostles, I never cold see it 
proved, and I am fersuaded I never shall.” They claimed that the 
‘‘deposit of faith’? was given to the bishops; Wesley claimed that the 
Scriptures contain that precious deposit. They insisted that the Bible 
was an unsafe book unless interpreted by the Fathers; but Wesley gloried 
in being ‘‘a man of one book,” and taught all men to test their faith 
by Holy Scripture. They taught that the human soul was fed from 
without, by supernatural influences lodged in the episcopate and conveyed 
to the people through a priesthood receiving its divine consecration in 
the sacrament of ordination, but Wesley held that the soul is fed di- 
rectly by the indwelling Spirit through the truth proclaimed by men, or- 
dained or unordained, but moved by the Holy Ghost to preach the Gospel. 
Finally, the Tractarians insisted that the spiritual needs of humunity are to 
be supplied through a divinely ordered apostolical succession, baptismal 
regeneration, and sacramental grace. But Wesley, while not wholly deny- 
ing—perhaps conceding too much to the doctrine of sacramental grace— 
taught men to look for pentecostal effusions of the Holy Spirit. Seeing, 
therefore, that Wesley differed so fundamentally from the Tractarians, 
does it not appear absurd to affirm that he was, in any logical sense, the 
father of their movement? 

What, then, is the value of Professor Stokes’s statement that the opin- 
ions which Alexander Knox attributed to Mr. Wesley’s teaching wrought 
certain changes in the theories of Bishop Jebb and H. J. Rose, and, 
through them, in the views of Mr. Newman? It is admitted that New- 
man, Pusey, and other tractarians cited Knox, which proves that they had 
read Jebb’s correspondence and the ‘‘ Remains ” of Knox, and that, find- 
ing support in them for their theories, they had made citations from them 
after the manner of all controversial writers. But this does not prove 
that they derived their special theories from that source, That they 
found confirmation of them there does not prove that the theories them- 
selves were begotten by either Jebb or Knox. If, therefore, it be admit- 
ted—which it is not—that Knox fairly expressed Wesley’s ideas, it does 
not follow that the Tractarian dogmas were the children of Wesley's 
thought. Their parentage must be looked for elsewhere. 

Moreover, it is by no means historically clear that either Jebb or Rose had 
such intimate relations to the birth of Tractarianism as Professor Stokes 
claims. Rose was not, indeed, closely intimate with Newman, and it was 
Keble, not Newman, who was the original Tractarian, albeit Newman’s 
greater force of character soon gave him the leadership of the movement, 
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It is tolerably certain, however, that Keble, Newman, Pusey, and Froude 
were all more or less moved by as much of the spirit of the Methodistic 
revival as had found its way into the Church, and had been the life of its 
evangelical party, but which, after doing a good work within it and in 
the nation generally, had well-nigh exhausted its force. Organized Wes- 
leyanism, which was still vigorous in every part of England, no doubt 
also contributed largely to the serious spirit which animated them. Pos- 
sibly the spiritual tone of the writings of Knox deepened their serious- 
ness. Bug neither Wesleyanism nor its great founder can be made re- 
sponsible for the papistical dogmas they embraced. As Newman shows 
in his Apologia, it was primarily the influence of Keble and Hurrell Froude 
that turned him in the direction of his destiny. Next came his readings 
in the patristic Latin theology. Political movements, culminating in 
the suppression of the Irish bishoprics, added fuel to the already burning 
flame. The preparation of tracts ‘‘to circulate right notions on apostol- 
ical succession” gave intenser impulse to his mind, until, step by step, he 
advanced to the portals of the Romish Church, secking repose from his 
doubts in her authority. These influences, and not Knox’s versions of 
Wesley’s alleged sacramentalism, were, therefore, the roots of the Anglo- 
Catholic dogmas and of the agitation which culminated in the perversion 
of many Churchmen to the medieval doctrines and worship of the Romish 
Church. 


AN UNPRECEDENTED FACT IN MODERN MISSION- 
ARY HISTORY. 

That there are in America and England, as is currently reported, more 
than a thousand young men, mostly students, asking the Churches to send 
them into the ripening fields of waning heathenism, is a fact hitherto un- 
precedented in modern missionary history. That the missionary contri- 
butions of the Churches are insufficient to send these young evangelists 
into the dark places of the earth is discreditable to our Protestantism, 
which, if its benevolence were proportionate to its resources, would 
promptly furnish means necessary to send these candidates to the millions 
whose needs, if not their words, are loudly crying to the Churches, ‘‘ Come 
over and help us!” But while these young men are waiting to hear what 
reply the Churches will give to their request, no lover of the missionary 
enterprise will refuse, at least, to consider the significance of their de- 
mand and the possibility of giving it an affirmative response. 

As to its significance one may very naturally inquire, From what does it 
arise? Is it an impulse derived from the spirit of the times or from the 
Holy Spirit ? There is in modern society a growing passion for extensive 
travel into distant lands. Many are becoming cosmopolitan in their sym- 
pathies. The writings of explorers and travelers have filled the imagina- 
tions of men with strange imagery, and begotten strong curiosity to see 
the things of which they have read, There is also in the Churches a very 
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general missionary enthusiasm, a spirit of Christian propagandism, which 
is apt to beget in youthful minds a sentimental interest in missionary 
work which, not being rooted in real love for Christ and humanity, is 
sure to be evanescent and unfruitful of self-denying work. It is not unbe- 
coming, therefore, to ask if this impulse, so simultaneously developed in 
so many young men on both sides of the Atlantic, is born of this enthusi- 
asm and of the spirit of society, or is it the product of the silent operation 
of the Holy Ghost, transforming their knowledge of the needs of the world 
into convictions of duty? Of course, this is a problem that only the 
Searcher of hearts can authoritatively solve. But seeing that these young 
men are, many of them, theological students, having tolerably full knowl- 
edge of the toils, self-denials, trials, and very moderate support insepara- 
ble from missionary service, one may reasonably conclude that not mere 
sentiment, or desire to see foreign lands, or superficial enthusiasm, but the 
motions of the Spirit of Jesus are the root of their request to be sent to 
distant parts to preach the Gospel of life to dying men. Viewed thus, 
is not their call also a call to the Churches? If Christ is bidding them 
‘* oo,” is he not at the same time bidding his Church to send them ? 

But how is this to be done? It cannot be done at all unless the 
Churches become more fully awake to their responsibility, to their obliga- 
tion to ‘* go up at once and possess” the world fortheir Lord. This obli- 
gation, profoundly recognized, would so inspire their love to Christ and to 
humanity as to cause them to pour into the treasury of their respective 
missionary societies the money necessary to put as many of these heroic 
young men as may be deemed competent into the lands of the spiritually 
destitute. 

The missionary editor of the Homiletic Review, apparently doubting the 
possibility of doing this through existing agencies, remarks that ‘‘ there 
is a wide-spread feeling that the only solution is, that individual churches 
shall have their own fields and missionaries.” 

Nothing but stern necessity will dispose a general to take new positions 
for his army when in the midst of a great battle. Yet this is substantially 
what the above cited remark suggests to the Churches, which are in the 
thick of a great battle with the evil one for the possession of the world. 
Their method of doing foreign missionary work, through organized socie- 
ties having power to receive and disburse their gifts and to arrange for the 
employment, distribution, location, and supervision of their respective 
missionaries, has hitherto been, and still is, marvelously successful, all 
things considered, The proposal is for individual churches to act inde- 
pendently of these organizations. Of course none but large, wealthy 
churches could do this, because only such could annually raise money 
sufficient to support a missionary and meet the incidental expenses of his 
mission. In doing this they would naturally, if not necessarily, cease to 
support their respective missionary societies, and thereby greatly reduce 
their incomes and cripple their work. Moreover, the success of the plan 
is more than problematical. Even in the selection of its missionary, 
prepossessions arising out of local sympathies might often cause a church 
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to lay its hand on an indiscreet candidate. Its choice of a field for him, 
in the absence of the full information possessed by organized boards, 
would have to be determined mainly by the missionary’s judgment or by 
the caprice of large donors, Its supervision of his work could be merely 
nominal, and in case he met with little success the zeal of his supporters 
would be very likely to cool and give place to discouragement and indif- 
ference. Besides these embarrassments, the location of missions by indi- 
vidual churches would not always be governed by plans judiciously formed 
for the proper occupation of a particular territory, as it may be by boards 
familiar through much correspondence with the needs of a country and 
its occupation by other churches. Other objectioris lie against this sug- 
gested change, unless, indeed, its author means nothing more than that 
individual churches shall pledge themselves to become responsible for the 
support of a missionary in some designated field under the control of the 
organized board with which it is denominationally associated. To this no 
serious objections can, perhaps, be made; and it might lead in many in- 
stances to large increase of missionary contributions by wealthy churches. 
Meantime, it is better to reply to the request of the thousand heroic young 
men who are eager to enter the growing army of missionaries by pouring a 
flowing tide of gifts into the treasuries of existing boards, In our own 
Church, ‘‘a million from collections alone ” this fiscal year will be a fair 
beginning, and will open a door for some of these waiting can lidates. 
Next year, it is to be hoped, will be still more fruitful in gifts to our mis- 
sionary treasury. The fields are ripening. The harvest time is at hand, 
The reapers are ready, It is for the Church to furnish means to place 
them amidst the ripening grain. 


FOREIGN, RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY. 


Tne Rvsstans rn Apyssrnta.—The Russians have of late taken a strange 
fancy to the Abyssinians. About three years ago they sent thither an 
expedition of forty so-called ‘‘ Free Cossacks” under the guidance of an 
intelligent leader, who has not been idle. A scientist accompanied the 
party, who has lately made a report of his experience to the Imperial 
Russian Geographical Society, that contains much interesting information 
regarding the inhabitants which has hitherto been confined to the Russian 
journals. 

It were more satisfactory if this gentleman had given us some hint as 
to the object of the expedition, for an object there undoubtedly was, but 
we are left to suppose that it was merely a desire of the Free Cossacks to 
see a foreign land and become acquainted with a people whom they regard 
as their brothers in faith. We are informed that these Free Cossacks con- 
sider themselves Russians, though they owe no direct obligations to the 
Russian realm, They live in Asia Minor, on the banks of the Euphrates, 
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This little troop of Cossacks consisted originally of fifteen men, but it 
was on the way increased to twenty-five. They took ship at Odessa, and 
traveled via Alexandria and Suez; and on passing through the English 
and Italian custom-houses reported themselves as merchants traveling to 
India, In the fall of 1885 they reached Abyssinia with a heavy stock of 
Russian wares and fire-arms. The Abyssinians show but little hospitality 
to any body, and least of all to Europeans, but the Russians were received 
with open arms and hospitably entertained. At the residence of the 
Viceroy they had a triumphal entry, which»they reciprocated by giving 
to the official and ‘his subordinates handsome presents, After ten days 
of junketing the party proceeded to King John, who received them cor- 
dially and with great pomp. 

The expedition remained eight months in Abyssinia, had free entrance 
every-where, and were treated as brothers by the people. These Abyssin- 
ians hate the Moslems, and are at continual war with them, and have 
quite as little love for any thing from Europe; hence the failure of the 
Catholic as well as of the English missions. Apart from the Russians the 
Abyssinians sympathize only with the Greeks, because from these they 
have their religion. Their social and civil life is very patriarchal. The 
population is divided into castes, but their way of life is not very differ- 
ent. The people are poor, and in a very low scale, engaging principally 
in agriculture and the raising of cattle. They have but little trade, and 
their income consists mainly of the booty of war. Thanks to a favorable 
climate,they need but little; they live mainly in tents, and even the king 
goes generally barefoot. The people are very ignorant of religious mat- 
ters, and their priests are destitute of any religious culture; their strong- 
est hold on the people is the fact that they live by the labor of their 
hands, and thus require no support. Now when this story is told it needs 
no very penetrating intelligence to perceive that the bond between the 
Russians and the Abyssinians is that of their religion; and through this, 
and generous patronage, the Russians propose gaining on the Red Sea that 
foothold that England and Italy need to fight for. 


Tue GERMANS ARE NOW IN ITALY engaged in mission work. The pastors 
recently met in Naples to compare notes in regard to their fields of labor, 
and Pastor Wessel, from Florence, described the character of the Lenten 
sermons of the famous city as preached by one of the most brilliant orators 
of the Romish Church. The great cathedral was filled with listeners, who 
applauded the striking passages by the clapping of hands. Each sermon 
was stenographed and printed in the daily journals, meeting with a large 
sale. The pastor divides these sermons into two classes, the one Ration- 
alistic, and the other Catholic; the former treated of the existence of 
God, of religion, suffering, ete.; the latter of purgatory, the Virgin Mary, 
and so on. 

Pere Agostino is a Franciscan monk of great eloquence, and perfectly 
acquainted with the Italian character. He does not hesitate to quote 
Bossuet, and even Naville and Bersier, of the French Protestant Church. 
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His sermons were tle talk of Florence-—a fact that proves that in the 
Romish churches there is a strong demand for the living word. Agostino 
seldom took a Bible text, but frequently quoted Dante, Cicero, and other 
illustrious men. Several of his Catholic sermons called forth replies from 
the Protestant workers, and these were numerously attended. The evan- 
gelical teachers tried through these means to stir up the religious enthu- 
siasm of the people; it remains to be seen whether the effort has planted 
any living germs. 

Pastor Trede, of Naples, spoke of the images and the image worship of 
southern Italy in the field of the Roman Catholic Church. He regards 
the creations with brush and chisel from the first century down to the 
present period as rare illustrations of church history, showing every-where 
in color and in stone the words of the Church, and its deep fall from 
Bible truths into heathendom. 

There is also in Naples a French Protestant congregation, with Pastor 
Tissot, formerly from St. Gall, in Switzerland. In Italy the Germans and 
the French make out to meet on the same Christian platform, and the 
French missionary gave an interesting account of his work in the French 
congregation over which he had presided, This movement on the part 
of the French and German Protestants to enter Italy is quite gratifying, 
though it is a little peculiar, It is not, as ours, so much a mission to the 
Italian people as it is on the part of the Germans and the French an effort 
to look after their lost sheep; namely, their own countrymen in a distant 
land. These are apt to stray from every fold in a Catholic country, where 
they can never hear the Gospel in their own faith unless from the mouth 
af the missionary. 


Tue RerormMeD Cavurcn oF FRANCE recently held a private or non- 
official synod in one of the old Protestant strongholds, because the gov- 
ernment still declines, through fear of excitement or under the influence 
of the radical element, to grant the official General Synod. The French 
Protestants did well in making this demonstration, and showing what the 
genuine Reformed Church is doing. 

They reported 414 congregations as represented in this body by 475 
pastors; there were also present delegates from Geneva, Neufchatel, the 
Vaud in Switzerland, as well as from Belgium, England and Scotland, all 
desirous of showing to their brethren in France a proof of the community 
of faith and spirit. The discussions on the occasion passed off in great 
harmony and peace. One of the most important questions was that of 
the theological faculty of Montauban. A few months ago the Minister of 
Public Worship sent to said faculty a young teacher of philosophy with- 
out saying as much as ‘‘ By your leave,” and the affair caused quite an 
excitement, as the Church is not willing to yield its right of nomination. 
The synod took very energetic measures to insure the appointment of the 
teacher of positive faith, whom they had recommended by a two-thirds 
vote. 

For some years this non-official synod has granted to orthodox theolog- 
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ical students certain stipends to aid them in their studies. This good work 
they agree to continue in increased measure, and a committee of three of 
the faculty was appointed to decide on the sum to be raised. Last year 
about 40,000 francs were applied in this line. The synod also adopted a 
formula for the ordination of their candidates,and resolved to accept none 
who will not accept it. This is a very important measure, as it draws 
still more clearly the line that divides the Orthodox from the Liberals. 

This evangelical wing of the Reformed Church looks forward with 
calmness and confidence to the near approach of a separation of Church 
from State, when the former will be thrown entirely on its own resources. 
To prepare for this event they collected in a few days about 100,000 
francs. This is a very fine beginning, which encourages them to great 
hopes for the future. The financial status of the synod is in the main 
quite satisfactory, for the sum of 50,000 francs signed by the members of 
the first synod, in 1881, has now risen to 84,000. The theological pre- 
paratory school, founded six years ago in Journon, has in this short time 
prepared about thirty students, and thus supplements the school in Paris 
at Batignolles. 

In the matter of divorce the synod took a positive stand; namely, that 
the indissoluble character of tiie marriage tie, except in the case of 
adultery, is proclaimed by the Lord himself, and, in view of the purely 
civil character of French legislation, the Church may deny the consecra- 
tion without affecting the legality of the marriage bond. Therefore the 
pastors are admonished to exert all their influence to prevent divorces ; and 
the power is granted to each individual pastor to deny the consecration 
of a new marriage to divorced persons, no matter for what cause the divorce 
may have been granted. In conclusion, the synod resolved to celebrate 
the 17th of November of the current year as the centennial anniversary 
of the famous ‘‘Edict of Toleration” of 1787, by which the Protestants 
acquired a legal civil status. 


Tue Vatican has been very active of late in the line of advancing 
Italian art for use and exhibition at the coming papal jubilee. The high 
honor conferred by Bismarck on the pope, in making him the arbiter be- 
tween Spain and Germany in the matter of the Caroline Islands, was 
made to do full civil duty in its time, but it is now revived with another 
aim. A medal commemorative of the event has been struck, which bears 
on its face a portrait of the holy pontiff. On the obverse appear three 
allegorical figures: the Curia in the center, with Germany on one side and 
Spain on the other, arched with the superscription, ‘‘The promoter and 
founder of peace.” 

There is to be a Vatican Exposition at the papal jubilee,the proprietors 
of which will doubtless do a good business. A Spanish artist is to ex- 
hibit a bas-relief which will relate to posterity one of the greatest deeds 
of the ‘‘ Pope of Providence,” namely, his peace-bringing intermediation 
between Spain and Germany. In this work the pope stands between 
Bismarck and Canovas, the Spanish minister, while above the group the 
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Emperor William and the Spanish king are clasping hands; but below is 
seen a group of Capuchin monks who are departing to bear the light of 
the gospel to the Caroline Islands. 

But still further, in the line of Italian art, we may mention that a spec- 
ulative photographer in Rome has multiplied the portrait by the Roman 
painter Pacelli of the pope kneeling before a portrait of the Madonna, 
presenting to her a rosary with prayer. After the present pope blessed 
the late Luther centennial year with his rosary breviary, in which he of- 
fered full indulgence for sin for 1,500 Ave Marias and 150 Lord’s Prayers, 
it is not surprising that a painter was inspired to depict the scene. But 
it was necessary for the pope to see this work of art and bless the maker 
of the photographs. This purpose was obtained through the good offices 
of the Cardinal-vicar, who induced the pontiff to inspect the picture and 
give it his blessing as a means of cultivating the adoration of the rosary 
in Catholic families. The unlimited lord of the Catholic conscience 
deigned to examine the pious creation of the artist, express his full satisfac- 
tion with the execution, and accord to it his blessing. All this according 
to the report of the court journal of the Vatican, the Osservatore Romano. 
And all this, we observe, with a view tosecure for it a large circulation and 
an immense sale, to the profit not of the artist alone by any means, The 
above organ also gives the picture a mercantile puff by praising the accu- 
rate likeness not only of the great pontifex, but of the man of God whose 
prayers avert the wrath of God. 


In SCANDINAVIAN LANDS, where one would least expect it, the crime of 
unchastity is largely on the increase, so that public attention is being 
called to it, and Christian men are in council as to the best means of 
stemming the tide of impurity. By common consent it is acknowledged 
that the great incentive to this vice is given by the immoral literature of 
the day. In Denmark the social democracy is openly preaching the doc- 
trine of free love, and has become so insanely mad in its pool of filth as to 
demand text-books in the schools regarding the laws of sexual intercourse. 
In Sweden a certain ‘‘ naturalist has carried his theories so far that the 
director of a gymnasium in Stockholm has found it necessary to issue an 
earnest admonition to parents and teachers concerning such books in the 
hands of youth. He complains bitterly of the immorality of the pupils, 
and attributes it largely to the teaching of this vile *‘ gospel of the flesh,” 
as these malefactors call their doctrine. Said teacher assumes it to be 
a duty of the State to take up the sword in this conflict against this moral 
life of the nation. Norway has also a number of such ‘‘naturalists” to 
curse its youth, who make it a business to trample under foot all feeling 
of moral purity. There the State has already interfered and seized some 
of the filthy publications, and public opinion is divided for or against 
this measure. The current just now seems in favor of common decency, 
and a protective association has been formed containing hundreds of stu- 
dents. This society aims at enforcing purity for men as well as women, 
and is now engaged in circulating tracts against impurity in both sexes. 
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In Brazit the Protestant Germans have succeeded in establishing a 
regular synod, at which their hearts are much rejoiced. There is a large 
German emigration to certain parts of Brazil, and they settled there on 
the condition of full liberty in their faith, and this has been loyally ac- 
corded to them by the liberal Emperor Dom Pedro, They have at last 
grown strong and enthusiastic enough to have a common reunion, which 
bears.the name of the ‘‘ Synod of the Rio Grande.” After the usual open- 
ing with divine service they began the discussion of a list of subjects of 
prime importance to them in their new home. 

They presented a living picture of the difference between a synod that 
is convened, as in the fatherland, under the rule of the government, and 
one that is fully free in all its actions. Pro forma synods affect the clergy 
for a little while, and then all is still again; but this synod was called at 
the request of the laity of the Church, who had a good deal of interest in 
the matter, and desired to express their opinions as to many things in the 
management of the churches, of which there are now twenty-five in Brazil. 
The matter of synod or no synod was put to vote in the congregations, 
and a large majority expressed themselves as favorable to the measure. 
This action insured sympathy and attention, and carried the discussion 
of many questions into the separate churches. At first there was sus- 
picion, to which came the explanation; then came questions, and these 
were followed by answers; so that gradually all eyes were opened and all 
hearts awakened. And on the last Sunday before the pastors left for the 
synod, the meeting of the people was larger than ever before, on account 
of their interest in the new movement. The German emigration to Brazil 
has been very large, and there bids fair to be a large German province in 
that country, as they settle closely and remain together. 


Lerpzia seems to be the head-quarters of the friends of Jewish missions 
in Germany, and these workers recently met in council for theirlabors. In 
view of the coolness with which the Jews themselves welcome these efforts 
for their welfare, it is quite creditable to the many Christians interested 
in them that they work on without discouragement in the desire to make 
one flock and one Shepherd. 

There was a period when the people of Israel were themselves engaged 
in a species of mission work. When the more enlightened of the heathen 
began to tire of their idolatrous faith, and seek to come nearer to some 
sympathizing divinity, then the more intelligent Jews sent messengers to 
them to teach them the nothingness of their idol-worship, and the lofti- 
ness of divine revelation over all the wisdom of the wisest of men. And 
of Hillel it is related with what gentleness and wisdom he sought to win 
them for Judaism. Wherever there were synagogues there was collected 
a circle of heathen, of whom many worshiped the God of Israel. Even 
in Rome some from the highest classes turned from idolatry to the Jews. 
But when the Christians began the mission work the Jews ceased theirs. 
It is not very clear why. Perhaps because it was in many lands forbidden; 
but this prohibition did not deter Christians from the work. The real 
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truth was doubtless because the Jews had no longer a mission to the 
world; for the revelation which was first intrusted to Israel found its 
completion in Christianity, and Judaism, which separated from it, lost its 
proud vocation. Judaism was to bring to the world truth, justice, and 
peace, but Christianity brings still more, for the Christian faith proclaims a 
peace founded on Jesus, whom the Jews rejected. It were a brilliant vic- 
tory for Christianity to bring even the Jews into this truce with God, and 
it is gratifying to see so many engaged in this work of but little promise. 


SouTHERN GERMANY seems at present to be the arena of quite a raid 
against Protestantism. A Catholic journal comes to the front in this 
matter, urging the faithful on in their attacks on heresy. The teachings 
of the Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. are clearly seen in its ebullitions of 
spleen and wrath; for instance: 

What is good among Protestants is Catholic, and what is not Catholic is bad. 
. . . It is the best of the Protestants that come over to the Romish Church, while 
from the Catholic only the worst elements go over to Protestantism. ... The 
doctrine of Protestantism is abominable in theory and immoral in practice; it 
is vicious in respect to God and men, injurious to society, and in violation of 
plain common sense. . . . You must hate Protestantism with all your heart, and 
if you meet Protestants among your friends, companions, or neighbors, you must 
do what the ancient Christians did in Rome when they came in contact with 
Protestants—as far as possible they avoided them. 

In short, these ‘‘ pestilential sects” are the mother of nihilism, anarch- 
ism, and all that is dangerous in the State and Church and immoral in 
society. 


In France the elementary school system is being largely developed, 
both by the State and theChurch. The latest official report tells about this 
story: There are 35,000 schools, with 5,500,000 pupils. Of these, on the 
day when the statistics were taken, there were 88 per cent. of the scholars 
present in the schools. These are not all public schools; over 13,000 of 
them are private. Of the public schools 10,000 are taught by clerical 
teachers. Of the private schools 4,000 are in the hands of the laity, and 
9,000 in the hands of the congregations or orders. In the entire ele- 
mentary school system 142,000 persons are employed. Of these 3,000 are 
‘*Christian brothers,” and over 14,000 the so-called ‘‘sisters.” This 
would seem to be in violation of the law that all publicschools must have 
secular teachers. But in certain sections these cannot be procured, or in 
some way, in spite of the law, in certain communities, the members of the 
orders succeed in getting the control of the schools, and hold it with a 
pertinacity that is backed by the will of a population that is in the hands 
of the priest. A great many so-called ‘‘free schools” are in the hands 
of clerical teachers who run an active opposition to the state or secular 
schools. 

Be.erem is becoming quite alarmed at the increased use of intoxicating 
liquors and the already very palpable results. The matter was recently 
brought before the Parliament in a discussion on the means of checking 
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this fearful and expensive vice. During the last thirty years the thirst for 
drink has increased in a ratio double that of the increase of the popu- 
lation, and the use of gin has largely gained on that of beer. Twenty-five 
years ago nine liters of gin were drank where now thirteen are consumed. 
Belgium spends yearly about sixty-five millions of francs for intoxicating 
drinks, of which the working classes pay more than the half. 

Cases occur frequently in which the working-men let their wives and 
children starve that they may gratify their inordinate passion for liquor. 
The result is clearly seen in the growing disorder of family life, and the 
inclination of the rising generation to all kinds of criminal excesses. The 
Belgian criminal records attest that three fourths of all crime may be 
traced to strong drink. The social misery of Belgium would never have 
reached so alarming a point if the pest of rum were not so prevalent. 
The general result is, that no nation in Europe is now so tormented by all 
sorts of industrial disorder, and with such a general] inclination on the 
part of high and low to cultivate private and public scandal. 


FRENCH Missions seem to be growing at an encouraging rate. Sixty- 
four years ago the Reformed Church of France resolved to have a mission 
house for their new society in the capital, but nothing was done in the 
matter of any import until quite recently, when a new impulse to mission 
work seemed to arise, and this house is a fixed fact owing to the untiring 
zeal of Dr. Gustave Monod. Last spring the building, which is on the 
Boulevard Arago, and cost 238,000 francs, was dedicated with a very 
small debt; and in spite of this strain on their finances the friends of 
missions in France and French Switzerland succeeded in wiping out the 
deficit of last year, which was about 62,000 francs. 

Besides that sum about 20,000 francs were raised for the Congo Mis- 
sion; and that on the Zambesi is now being aided. At present there is a 
still hunt among the French pastors for some one well calculated to start 
another mission on the Congo. ‘The Paris Mission of the Protestants is 
now working in four fields: in South Africa, among the Bassutos, with 
fifteen stations and nineteen missionaries; on the Zambesi, with five; and 
on the Senegal, with three missionaries. They have also a station with 
five missionaries in Tahiti, The French Protestants are thus doing 
good work. 


Tue Horitanpers have lately had quite a tussle with the king in 
the matter of public education, His majesty seems to want to control the 
matter in his own rather conservative way, while the Liberals desire, of 
course, to have matters in theirown style. The affair caused quite a strug- 
gle on the floor of Parliament, and the Conservatives carried the day by a 
small majority. The difference was settled thus: The royal authori- 
ties regulate the different grades of instruction, and investigate the capac- 
ity and moral character of teachers, and the king renders to the Parlia- 
ment a regular annual report-progress. Looking behind the scenes, we 
judge the trouble to be a fear on the part of the king of too much med- 
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dling on the part of the revolutionary party with the education of the 
young, and the final result has been obtained by a coalition of the Clerical 
and the anti-revolutionary Liberals. 


DENMARK has been learning some strange facts while endeavoring to 
settle the question of pensions for the preachers of the State Church. 
There are now two hundred and four pensioned ministers in the State, and 
the average year of cessation of activity is sixty-nine. The investigation 
led to the discovery that while the ministers are at work their rate of 
mortality is less than that of any other class, but after they are pensioned, 
their death-rate is greater than that of any other class of the same age. 
In the first year after retirement their mortality is about as that of other 
pensioned officials, but still a little greater than that of active preach- 
ers. Then a great increase is observable, especially in the second and 
third years; while in the fourth year a normal status obtains, An emer- 
itus minister in Denmark lives, on an average, after his retirement, nine 
years, 


BERLIN is paying a heavy penalty for the honor of becoming the capi- 
tal of the great Empire of Germany. The city is not only fast becoming 
a much dearer place to live in for all classes, and especially for the work- 
ing-men and the widows and their children, but the statistics of all the 
vices are growing in alarming proportions. The social democracy is teach- 
ing its lessons with fearful effect; there is a veritable festering of the low- 
est vices that presents an alarming perspective for the future. The fear- 
ful social ulcer of prostitution is now demanding the attention of the city 
authorities, who seem quite baffled as to the means of stemming the tide 
of its growth. How to combat the evil is the great question. Some would 
endeavor to control it, at least, by official trammels; while others believe 
in moral suasion through the schools, the churches, and the press. But 
all are awake to the need of doing something. 


Tue University oF Lerpziec is running a well contested race with that 
of Berlin. This latter city, in becoming a political capital, found it for a 
while, at least, not so easy to keep up the controlling character of its great 
school, and in the meanwhile Leipzig leaped ahead. Then Berlin plied 
the oars with greater energy and again took the lead, which she just now 
holds. The last report from Leipzig was over 3,100 students, and more 
than half of these not native Saxons. From the German Empire at large 
were 2,835, from the remaining European states 170, and 49 from non-Eu- 
ropean states. The theological, judicial, and medical faculties are on the 
increase, while the philosophical faculty is declining. The theological 
department indeed now leads all others, we think, in Germany—there 
were 639 enrolled in it last year. The university at large is growing in the 
foreign attendance, and is becoming also a favorite place for Americans, 
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MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


THe Misstons or THE AMERICAN Baptist Unron.—The success of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, which is the foreign board of perhaps 
600,000 or 700,000 Baptists in the Northern and Western States, and the 
second oldest foreign missionary society in this country, has been quite 
remarkable. Its first field was Burmah, where it has planted a vigorous, 
intelligent, and self-supporting Christianity, which, with its admirable sys- 
tem of schools and its missionary spirit, is making constant inroads on 
heathenism. Since Upper Burmah was opened to the world by the over- 
throw of King Thebaw and his atrocious government, the Union has been 
sending missionaries into that kingdom, to open centers of gospel influ- 
ence among a benighted people. The Union has also a very strong mis- 
sion in India, among the Telugus, thousands of whom were gathered in 
during the remarkable awakening in South India some years ago. _Be- 
sides these missions the Union has others in Assam and Siam, China, Ja- 
pan, Africa (in Liberia and on the Congo), and in Europe. 

The European missions are in Sweden, Germany, France, Spain, and 
Greece, and their totals in membership foot up more than the Asiatic and 
African missions. In Sweden and Germany the work may be said to 
have passed the missionary stage. There are regular churches, ordained 
ministers, and associations of churches and ministers. In Sweden alone 
there are 460 churches, a gain of 26 the past year, 483 preachers, and 
31,064 members. In Germany there are more members (33,451) but fewer 
churches and ministers. The latter number 450, of whom 300 are unor- 
dained, and the churches count up to 168 only. The work of the year 
was very successful, if we may judge from the fact that there were 3,473 
baptisms in Sweden, and 2,530 in Germany. Doubtless not a few of the 
members in both countries find their way to the United States yearly in the 
stream of immigration. Indeed, it is stated in the statistical report of 
Sweden that 335 ‘‘emigrated to America.” An effort is being made to 
reach the Finns, of whom there are about two millions, and who are said to 
be in a state of dense darkness spiritually. They seem anxious, says a 
missionary, to know the truth and be saved, but are in a lamentable state 
of ignorance. The amount of contributions in Sweden last year was 
$79,187. The appropriations of the Union for salaries for four ordained 
missionaries and for teachers and evangelists was $5,700. It also gave 
$2,000 to the theological seminary at Stockholm. 

Germany received $5,628 from the Union, raising among its own 
churches 395,600 marks, or $98,900. The German Baptist Union, consist- 
ing of thirteen associations, embraces, it is to be noted, churches or mis- 
sions in Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Holland, Russia, Roumania, 
Bulgaria, Denmark, and Africa, The mission was begun, as every body 
knows, in Germany by Johan Gerhard Oncken, a German who married 
and settled in England and became an Independent. Traveling in Lower 
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Saxony, as an agent of a Bible and a tract society, he organized a Bap- 
tist church in that kingdom and became its pastor. This was in 1834. 
Next year he was appointed missionary of what is now the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, and he went all over Germany and Denmark 
preaching and baptizing. From this beginning have sprung all the 
churches and missions in connection with the German Baptist Union. 
There is an association in Austria embracing 5 churches, 62 stations, 
and 930 members; one among the Poles, with 8 churches, 52 stations, 
and 2,624 members; two in Russia, with a total of 18 churches, 183 sta- 
tions, and 5,026 members; one on the Baltic with 4 churches, 9 stations, 
and 1,206 members; one in Denmark, with 22 churches, 101 stations, and 
2,181 members; and one in South Africa, with 3 churches, 16 stations, and 
676 members. It is a significant fact that of the 395,600 marks contrib- 
uted by the churches of the German Baptist Union last year 122,500 came 
from the churches outside of Germany. Just now the great need is said 
to be church buildings, and the churches in Warsaw, St. Petersburg, and 
Buda-Pesth are especially anxious on this point. 

To return to the Asiatic missions of the American Baptist Union, we no- 
tice that of the 58,108 members which are returned from the Asiatic and 
African missions 26,574 are in Burmah and Siam, showing an increase for 
the year of a little over 700. To the list of stations is added that of Man- 
dalay, the capital of Upper Burmah. Bhamo, a station which has been oc- 
cupied two or three years, is also in Upper Burmah. A special difficulty 
in the work in Burmah is the fact of the division of the population in 
language and race characteristics, requiring distinct missions to the Bur- 
mans, the Karens,the Shans,the Kachins,and the Chins, And these separate 
missions are to be found in the same territory, in the same towns and cities, 
In Henthada, for example, there is a Burman, a Karen and a Chin depart- 
ment; and the Karens are sometimes divided into the Red-Karen, Bghai- 
Karen, and Paku-Karen departments, and there are still other varieties 
of Karens. The great majority of the members in Burmah are Karens, who 
are an inferior people and were formerly slaves to the Burmans. The num- 
ber of the latter who have become Christians is comparatively insignificant, 
searcely reaching 1,000. The total of baptisms in Burmah last year was 
1,794. The appropriations from the Union aggregated about $100,000, 
to which the mission added about $35,000 for churches, schools, and gen- 
eral benevolence. The missionary force is 107, and the number of or- 
dained and unordained ministers 513. Of the 510 churches, 310 are re- 
ported as self-supporting. In the 7 stations in Assam are 1,922 members, 
gathered in 30 churches, of which four are self-sustaining. The field in 
India is among the Telugus. This was for many years a fruitless mission, 
and so hopeless did it seem that the Union was minded at one time to 
withdraw from it; but it now reports more members than the Burmah mis- 
sion,and it was the most fruitful mission last year in the list of the Union, 
returning 1,000 of the 1,668 net gain ofall the missions, The center of this 
field is Ongole, and this curious circumstance is given in the report for 
the year. Cholera broke out in Ongole, and a panic ensued. Many of 
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the heathen fled, only to die of the disease in their flight, and those who 
remained called frantically on their gods to save them. The Christians 
met quietly in their places of worship and prayed the prayer of faith to 
the only true God, and not one of them, nor any member of their families, 
took the disease. Connected with the station are thirty-eight preachers, 
most of whom itinerate and superintend tLe workers in surrounding vil- 
layes. They report at a meeting in Ongole every quarter. Of the 51 
churches among the Telugus only one is self-supporting. 

The mission in China reports 1,516 members in 18 churches, of which 4 
are self-supporting. There are 519 members in Japan, with 13 churches, 
only one of which pays its own expenses, 

The African mission is yet in its infancy. A few years ago the mission 
received the Congo mission from the Livingstone Inland Mission, an un- 
denominational organization which had its head-quarters in Cardiff, Wales. 
There are now seven stations on the Congo, one being at Stanley Pool 
and one at the equator, above the Pool. The history of the year is thus 
given in the report: 

The past year has been one of marked interest in the mission on the Congo. 
For several years much faithful and patient work had been done in acquiring the 
language, in translating hymns and portions of Scripture, and in preaching the 
Gospel to the people as opportunity offered, but without large apparent results. 
In August. 1886, a remarkable movement manifested itself among the Congo peo- 
ple, who began to throw away their fetich idols, and to profess the religion of 
Jesus Christ. The interest centered at Banza Manteke, where, in the course of a 
few weeks, one thousand and sixty-two professed themselves followers of Christ; 
but the tide of feeling overflowed to other stations of our own mission, and to 
those of other missions, 

The first Christian church in the Congo Free State was organized Noy. 21, 
1886, at Banza Manteke, of forty-two members. The missionaries have been very 
cautious in receiving candidates for baptism; but, up to the last advices, ninety- 
seven had been baptized at four stations, and others will be received from month 
to month, as the brethren are able to satisfy themselves that their faith is suffi- 
ciently intelligent to enable them to adorn their profession as members of the body 
of Christ. There is an encouraging interest at all the stations; and especially at 
Banza Manteke the missionaries are tasked to their utmost in the work which 
presses upon them of training the Christiana, teaching inquirers and providing for 
the innumerable demands of the new work which lias suddenly assu:ned such 
hopeful proportions. 


The Missionary Union, summing up the result of its efforts for upward 
of threescore and ten years, has, as now appears, a total of 125,530 mem- 
bers in its mission fields, who are gathered in 1,265 churches and minis- 
tered to by 1,730 preachers; and the total of baptisms last year in con- 
nection with these missions was 9,342. The income of the Union from 
all sources was $406,639. 


DisTURBANCES IN THE Pact¥ric IsLanps.—The islands of the Pacific 
seem to be having a good deal of trouble just now, from one cause or an- 
other; and the missions, which have made these islands what they are, 
have had a hard time of it, in most cases. We have already described the 
persecutions in Tonga, which well-nigh destroyed the native Wesleyan 
Church in that island, and brought the people to the verge of a civil 
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war. Since our September number was made up a revolution in the 
Sandwich Islands has occurred, which has driven King Kalakaua, who had 
been carrying it with a high and extravagant hand over the Hawaiians, to 
the acceptance of a constitutional government. This change is interpreted as 
favorable to the mission interests in this group, though it is possible that 
Kalakaua’s powers have only been curtailed that an uncrowned tyrant may 
hold the rod of oppression over the people’s heads. The churches had 
been compromised by the king’s political schemes, through their deacons, 
who had been used much as old King George used some of the Christian 
men of Tonga. The revolution has, the missionaries say, released the 
churches from this degrading bondage and left them free to engage in 
their legitimate work. It is proposed now to re-organize them in order 
that their efficiency may be increased. 

For many years the Presbyterians have been patiently at work among 
the savages of the New Hebrides, slowly but thoroughly Christianizing 
and civilizing them. Some of the islands have been entirely wrested 
from heathenism. One of the faithful pioneer missionaries, Dr. Geddie, 
who passed away after years of successful toil, has a monument to his 
memory, with an inscription which runs like this: ‘‘ When he came.to us 
there were no Christians; when he left us there were no heathen.” On 
this group of islands France has been casting covetous glances. She 
wants to annex it, and negotiations are now pending with England hav- 
ing this object in view. France desires the consent of England to annex- 
ation, which England does not feel inclined to give. The feeling in Aus- 
tralia is very strong against French occupation; so strong, indeed, that the 
home government is warned that serious consequences will follow if it 
gives way to French pressure. A prominent Australian, in a letter to the 
London Times, says: 

He would be a bold minister who would resolve on repeating Lord Derby’s 
risky experiment, for, in doing so, he would be plainly precipitating a crisis be- 
tween the colonies and the mother country. The fact is, and the sooner it is 
practically recognized the better, that the Australians are the people whose inter- 
ests and sentiments must be considered first and foremost in the settlement of 
this question, for it is they, and they alone, who are directly affected by the ulti- 
mate disposal of the New Hebrides, and who will have to suffer all the painful 
consequences should an irretrievable mistake be made by the Colonial Office in 
London. If only both England and France could acquire some adequate appreci- 
ation of the strength of Australian native sentiment with respect to foreign ag- 
gression in the Pacific, all these needlessly protracted diplomatic negotiations 
would speedily terminate, and both countries would see the propriety of rigidly 
respecting the provisions of the existing treaty, and regarding the New Hebrides 
for the future as neutral territory. 

What will be the outcome of the diplomatic correspondence now being 
carried on it is impossible to say. Meanwhile the French New Hebrides 
Company is giving the missions all thetrouble it can. French men-of-war 
bring Catholic priests to the islands, and the missionaries are informed that 
they must expect sharp antagonism. France in her colonial policy is in- 
tensely Catholic, and if the New Hebrides becomes French territory it will 
be difficult, if not impossible, for the Protestant missionaries to go on 
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with their work. The outlook of the mission otherwise is full of 
promise, The natives of Futuna, one of the islands, have, with their 
own hands, just removed the ‘sacred stones” and symbols worshiped 
by their fathers, and Santo Espiritu, an island densely populated with 
cannibals, has just been occupied by two missionaries intent on win- 
ning it from heathenism to Christ and civ‘lization. If moral considera- 
tions had weight in diplomacy the New Hebrides would remain neutral 
territory. 

A year or more ago Spain took possession of the Caroline Islands, a 
group lying north of New Guinea and to the west and south of the Sand- 
wich Islands, Whatever Christianity and civilization are to be found in 
this group are due to the American Board, whose missionaries have been 
at work in it for thirty-five years. The Rev. E. T. Doane, who is now 
sixty-seven years of age, has spent thirty years in this mission. For some 
years he has resided on Ponape, and when that island was turned over to 
Spain he was the medium of communication between the Spanish author- 
ities and the chiefs, and was treated with so much consideration by the 
former that it was hoped the mission would remain undisturbed, Span- 
ish favor, however, is not a thing to be counted on by Protestants. Mr. 
Doane enjoyed it while he was useful to the Spanish governor, but the 
time soon came when the governor changed his attitude toward him, and 
for reasons which do not yet fully appear he seems to have decided to 
persecute him, and so get rid of him if possible. Mr. Doane, to his great 
surprise, was placed under arrest in May last, and imprisoned. The first 
charge he heard of in connection with his arrest was, that in a protest he 
had sent in against the seizing of certain mission lands, he had used the 
word ‘‘ arbitrary” in characterizing the act of seizure. He was imprisoned 
fifteen days on a Spanish steamship, at the end of which time his imprison- 
ment was extended, though no specific charge was made or definite rea- 
son given for the arbitrary proceeding. After Mr. Doane had been held 
on the steamship six weeks, he was sent to Manila, a port of the Philip- 
pine Islands, for trial. The charges on which he was to be tried were, as 
he learned just before sailing, in substance these: 1. Putting a girl in 
irons. 2, Inciting the natives to attack the Spanish steamship. 3. Ask- 
ing the natives to pray that the steamship might sink or be wrecked. 
4. Storing guns in his house. 5. Interfering with the trade of certain 
foreigners. Mr. Doane was put at great disadvantage by being conveyed 
to Manila, far away from all his witnesses. But fortunately the governor- 
general had different ideas as to justice or expediency from those of the 
governor of Ponape, and on a strong representation being made to him 
by the American consul on behalf of Mr. Doane he promised to release 
him and send him back to Ponape, afford him protection in his work, and 
restore his property. The consul is to ask also for damages to the 
amount of $5,000 or $10,000. The captain-general, it is said, is profuse 
in his apologies for the wrong done Mr. Doane, and proposes to remove 
the governor of Ponape for his arbitrary action. All this may be true, 
but it would not be wise to build confidently upon Spanish promises of 
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impartiality or even toleration in religious matters, One of the mission- 
aries in Ponape writes as follows concerning the state of the mission : 


Never wes the island in so good a condition as when the Spaniard came. The 
work never prospered €0 well as during the last year. Church work, schools, 
every thing wasin good order. The wreck that has been made in three months 
seems impossible. The public schools, with the exception of two, he has closed. 
The church services at one station are closed, and we live in hourly expectation 
of a notice to close the boarding-school. As it is, we have to watch the girls day 
and night to keep them from being stolen and placed where they will learn, to say 
the least, no good... . If it is a fact that we must leave and resign all to 
Spain, then as soon as possible we want to hear this from you [the American 
Board], not from a foreign power. Unless forced to leave the work, as Mr. Doane 
has been, we will not yield one inch of ground or slack up one particle in our 
teaching until we hear from you. 


Tue ANGLICAN CuuRcH Missron 1x UGANDA.—Affairs in Uganda, Cen- 
tral Africa, improve little, if at all. The missionary of the Church Society, 
Mr. A. M. Mackay, remains there, virtually a prisoner, and the young 
King Mwanga keeps the executioners busy. Mr. Mackay says it is a 
mercy that he is still living (his last letter was dated March 6 last). He 
has ‘nothing to report but tears and groans.’’ There has been a period 
of respite, but another reign of terror seems to be at hand. He writes: 


Less than a month ago we had another scare on a Sunday morning, and I 
had to dismiss our little congregation suddenly. The king had given out that 
he intended making another onslaught on the Christians, but happily he has 
hitherto been prevented from his bloodthirsty design. One or two of those in 
hiding had ventured to come to light, and nothing was done to them, Then an- 
other one or two prisoners for the faith were liberated, and intimation was made 
that all others in hiding might return. One ventured. He had been a page, and 
was at once sent by the king to the Katikiro, but has no more been seen. There 
is, in fact, sufficient evidence that he was secretly murdered in that official's in- 
ciosures, 


The next thing to engage the royal attention was the Koran. This the 
king both read himself and ordered every body else to read, the Arabs us- 
ing the opportunity to urge ‘‘ His Fickleness ” to sacrifice Christians so as 
to bewitch those who were disobedient to him. Says Mr. Mackay: 


One and another of the pages were ordered to read Arabic; and the head of the 
pages (successor of Mukasa Bali Kidumbe, who lost his life for venturing to inter- 
pose on behalf of Bishop Hannington) was sent for to his country-seat that he 
might be foreed to learn the Koran. The Arabs were all present with the king 
and their book, when, suddenly, fire broke out in the women’s quarters. The 
wind was blowing fresh from the south, as it generally does at midday. The 
flames spread, and almost all the king’s huge houses were reduced to ashes. He 
fled to the Katikiro’s, but the sparks followed in the air, and that chief's houses 
and property were also quickly consumed. The king’s property was saved, how- 
ever, although several siore-houses were burned. 

It is just a year since the royal premises were formerly burned to the ground, 
and similar threats and charges of witchcraft were made against the Christians as 
now. No wonder that our people are all uneasy and alarmed. But we are up- 
held by your prayers and protected by an Arm infinitely mightier than Mwanga’s. 


Mr. Mackay heartily approves the application of Emin Bey fora British 
protectorate over the equatorial provinces of Soudan. Mr. Mackay says 
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if England would establish this protectorate she could soon make that 
center of African slavery a center of peace and liberty for half the conti- 
nent. At present those persecuted in Uganda have nowhere to flee, for 
the king has made enemies of all the surrounding tribes. On the south 
is the impassable barrier of Lake Nyanza; east is the Nile, issuing out of 
the lake, with cruel enemies beyond; north is a country constantly at 
war with Uganda; west is the river Katonga, seldom fordable, and such 
fords as there are perpetually guarded. It may be that Stanley, who was 
the first to bring Uganda and its king Mtesa to the attention of the mis- 
sionary societies, widl help to settle the future of this region in his present 
march to the relief of Emin Bey. 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING Of the Methodist Episcopal mission in Bul- 
garia in July, encouraging reports were presented from pastors, preachers, 
teachers, and colporteurs. The meetings in Loftcha have been better at- 
tended than ever before, and the prejudices of the people seem to be relax- 
ing. In Plevna there is still some persecution, which, perhaps, will serve 
to call more attention to the mission and its work. The village work in 
the Lower Danube district is reported to be quite encouraging, and the 
mission at Varna has made some advance. The great obstacle in Bulga- 
ria just now is, of coursé, the unsettled state of the country. Russia, ap- 
parently, is determined not to allow the establishment of any permanent 
government that is not of her own choice. She is maneuvering for ad- 
vantage, and hoping that internal disturbances, or some other pretext, 
will be given her for seizing the principality. The prospect of an early 
solution of the Bulgarian question is not promising. Meantime our mis- 
sionaries can do little but hold their own. 


A SuccessruL Mission In Norra InprA.—The United Presbyterian 
Church of this country, though embracing less than a hundred thousand 
communicants, has large and successful foreign missions, It used to have 
missions in India, China, Syria, Trinidad, and Egypt, but for some years 
it has concentrated its energies on India and Egypt. The field in India 
is on the Punjab, on the borders of Cashmere, under the shadows of the 
Himalayas. The mission was begun in 1855, but its growth was slow 
down to 1880. It did not confine its work to low castes or high castes, 
but sought to reach men of all castes. The majority of its members, 
however, are from the low castes, which seem every-where to be the most 
accessible. The mission is divided into eight districts, which are crowded 
with villages. The work is almost entirely among these villages, and the 
communicants represent no fewer than 380 villages. In one district 
alone—the Zafarwal—the number of villages containing Christians is 156. 
Among this village population Christianity is spreading with astonishing 
rapidity. In 1880 there were in all this mission but 337 communicants; 
now the number is 4,019, and of the seven years no one was so fruitful 
as the last. The return of the previous year was 2,176, showing an in- 
crease for the past year of 1,848, or a percentage of 84. There was a cor- 
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responding gain in the Christian population, which numbers 5,873 against 
8,245 in the previous year. The number of adult baptisms was 1,936, or 
93 more than the net increase. The schools increased in number by 55, 
there being 127 in all, but the gain in scholars was only 40. Of Christian 
helpers there are 136, a gain of 47. The prospect of another successful 
year is very encouraging, the baptisms of adults in part of the mission dur- 
ing the first month being 122. The mission is organized as a presbytery 
known as the Sialkot Presbytery, taking its name from one of the districts. 


CatTuoiic OvTBREAK IN Mextco.—There has been much discussion re- 
cently in the Roman Catholic press of this country céncerning an obser- 
vation of Bishop Hurst, to the effect that the disgraceful spectacle of 
Mexican bull-fights would never end until Spanish Catholicism is super- 
seded by American Protestantism. The Catholic papers seem to think 
this a rather harsh remark, and defend their Church as best they can. 
Put they have a difficult task. Pull-fighting is not, however, the worst 
thing that Mexican Catholicism allows. There comes from Ahuacuatilan 
a horrible story of assassination of a native Pretestant preacher and two 





“Ff supporters at the instigation of a priest of the Roman Catholic Church. 
at The story as told by the Rev. J. M. Greene, of the Presbyterian Mission, 
; fixes the responsibility for the crime directly on Father Vergara, the 
Av members of his flock being his ready instruments. The victims were the 
6 By Rey. Abraham Gomez, a young Indian, ordained less than a year ago, 
fie Migue! Cipriano, and the wife of Felipe Zaragoza. A Presbyterian so- 
i ciety had been in existence at Ahuncuatilan, in the State of Guerrero— 
- yu 


which lies in the southern part of Mexico and borders on the Pacific 


rsh Ocean—for some vears, and the governor of the State, having been in- 
ay . dl . ° 
formed that Mr. Gomez was to be appointed to the pastorate, promised 
all needful protection. Mr, Gomez began :.t once to plan for a church 
te cite b ‘ . . F . ‘ 
i building, but a Catholic mob interfered with his plans and put an end to 
his life on the 7th of August. The day before Father Vergara, the Cath- 
% ; , a ati lare : 
§ olic priest at Teloloapam, three miles from Ahuacuatilan, came to the 
a . . > ° ° 
village and celebrated mass. In the course of his sermon, according to 
; Mr. Greene, he appealed to his hearers to ‘make an example of the min- 
te ister of Satan” who had come among them, adding that they might 
21 ‘kill him ” with all safety, counting upon his own protection and that 
AG of the chief of police. Vergara had been given the parish of Teloloapam 
a hy by the Bishop of Guerrero on condition that he would exterminate the 
~ Protestant congregations in all that region. We give Mr. Greene's account 
a, of the crime: 
7 
% = et . P . 
! This was on Saturday. The following day at midnight seven drunken women 
am appeared in the Protestant quarter of the town and began to commit disorders, ‘ 
which seemed to deserve rebuke at the hands of the authorities, and Abraliam i 
A with six of the brethren visited the judge and presented tleir complaint. i 
ate Strangely enough, the only reply given was the arrest and imprisonment of five 
et of the brethren. and the dismissal of Abraham and of Felipe Zaragoza, who re- 
on turned full of anxiety to the house of the latter. Very soon after the judge or- 
: Pas dered the church bell to be rung, and thus gathered some two hundred men and 
aw 
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women in the court-room, to whom he gave his instructions, and sent them forth 
on their bloody mission, Like infuriated savages they made their way at once to 
Zaragoza’s house, and being unable to force the door they tore up the roof, and 
with machete and pistols killed first Mrs. Zaragoza. Felipe, seeing the danger of 
Abraham, ran to him and threw his arms about him, but was immediately torn 
away and disabled by a pistol shot in his left arm. He was then stretched out 
on the floor and his Bible placed under his head as a pillow in derision. This 
done the ruffians turned to Abraham, who sat on the bed with his head resting 
on his hands, and dealt him a terrible blow with a machete, then he was shot 
with a pistol, and his poor mangled body, lifeless and bleeding, was dragged from 
the house out into the street and along the highway, receiving all sorts of indig- 
nities, being literally hacked to pieces with maclietes. 
Not content even with this, the murderous ruffians returned to the house, stole 
money, clothing, and books of our dear brother, and again sallied forth in 
f a third victim, Miguel Cipriano, whom they killed in the same manner 
The following day the three bodies were buried in the public cem- 
etery. N y all our surviving brethren have been arrested and remain under 
guard. y seven of the assailants are prisoners, and even they fully expect to be 
liberated speedily, being sure of the favor and protection of the local authorities. 


It is doubtful if a single Catholic paper will condemn either priest or 
bishop. Such cases have occurred before and some excuse has usually 
been found. Nobody expects that the priest will be removed, nor that 
the bishop will suffer any inconvenience as the result of this crime, which 
both appear to have abetted, unless the State should call them to account. 
The Church has been slowly regaining the power and influence it lost 
with the downfall of the empire and the establishment of the republic, 
and the missionaries fear, if the reaction goes on, that it may become ex- 
tremely difficult for them to carry on their work in peace. The Rev. 
Samuel P. Craver, a missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Queretaro, in a careful review of the history of the past thirty years, 
says: 

We find a decided reaction in favor of the Roman Catholic Church. The masses 
are less accessible now than they were ten years ago, and the struggle of the 
priesthood to regain their prestige and get control of public affairs is persistent, 
earnest, and largely successful. It is true the Reform Laws have not been re- 
pealed, but in many parts of the country they are almost a dead-letter. Proces- 
sions of the host, the priestly vestments, clanging of bells, and other flagrant 
violations of the law are extremely common. The authorities in many places 
connive at these violations, and in others lack the nerve to execute the law 
against the will of the fanatical masses. These facts in themselves indicate some- 
thing of a reaction, but there are others which point to a decided “revival of 
foman, Catholicism in Mexico.” 

The other facts referred to by Mr. Craver are the activity observable 
in the repairing of old clurches and the building of new; the establish- 
ment of schools on a large scale; the increase of pilgrimages to sacred 
shrines; the greater frequency of ‘‘missions” carried on by ** missioners,” 
whose great ambition appears to be to increase the blind fanaticism of 
the people and their hatred of Protestantism; the constantly augmenting 
influence of the Church party in government affairs; the increasing sub- 
serviency of the people in general to the mandates of the priests, and 
their consequent imperviousness to the influence of Protestantism. But 
the Liberal element will not allow the old state of things to be restored 
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without at least a sharp conflict, and the Liberal press is even now giving 
warning against the encroachments of the Church, 


Tue Encuiisu Baptist Conco Missron has sustained a heavy loss in the 
death of one of the chief missionaries, the Rev. T. J. Comber. He was 
one of the pioneers, and was possessed of fine qualities as a leader. He 
lied of fever. A brother and a sister died in the mission field, one at 
Ngombe, the other at Victoria, and the only surviving brother of this 
devoted missionary family is connected with the mission on the Congo. 


A NOTABLE CORRESPONDENCE has taken place between the Bishop of Ran- 
goon (Anglican) and Dr. Wright, a representative of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society, and the Secretary of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, Dr. Murdock, concerning an edition of Judson’s Burman Bible, 
with certain changes in the words standing for baptism. Dr. Wright’s 
proposal was, that the word baptize and its cognates be rendered by some 
neutral term, or by the transliteration of the Greek. If the Union would 
allow the change to be made the Society would freely circulate the Judson 
New Testament as well as the Old. Otherwise it could not, as its consti- 
tution does not permit it to circulate a ‘‘sectarian” Bible, and the use 
of the words ‘‘dip” and ‘‘dipping” makes the Judson Bible sectarian. 
Dr. Murdock writes sharply in response, declining the request. He 
Says: 

We desire that the Burmese New Testament shall mean to the Burmese what 
the Greek New Testament means to those who are able to read it—nothing more 
and nothing less. We should be sorry to have the minds of our native Christians 
disturbed on this point, and never with ‘our consent or complicity will a change 
be made which will leave their minds in doubt or obscurity on a thing so im- 
portant. 

There will be, in consequence, as Dr. Wright's letter intimates, a new 
translation of the New Testament, under the auspices of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 


THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THe Westminster (English) for June discusses the character and career 
of Mr. Chamberlain, whose position in English political affairs is a matter 
of much interest to all parties, and, as might be expected from the 
temper of the magazine, is not at all complimentary to Mr. Chamberlain, 
whose defection from the Gladstonjan leadership has caused profound 
excitement, as well as painful disappointment. The supremacy of Mr. 
Gladstone seems, in the English Liberal mind, to be so necessary to the unity 
of the Liberal party that his admirers are unwilling to concede to any one 
else the liberty of action which the great leader claims for himself. The 
article is an excellent illustration of the height to which party passion 
rises in England. While the temper of this paper is not scurrilous, it is 
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yet as severe as any one we have seen in the highest range of American 
political excitement. 

A paper of very great importance and interest bears the peculiar title, 
‘*Form of Capture in Marriage Ceremonies,” a subject to which the late 
J. F. McLennan gave importance by interpreting it as symbolical. Re- 
pulsive enough in some of its aspects, the subject is highly picturesque 
and fascinating in others, Great interpreters, like McLennan and Herbert 
Spencer, have found it one of the most perfect and most easily intelligible 
illustrations of the methods of social archeology. McLennan first set 
out to track these marriage customs to their source in the ideas and tribal 
arrangements of a more archaic social state, and in so doing he has come 
upon some strange secrets concerning the social life of our ancestors in 
the remotest past, a past compared with which the earliest times that 
philology has penetrated are but modern. He was the first to note the 
wide deviation of the form of capture in marriage ceremonies. McLennan 
finds this feature in the marriage ceremonies of half-civilized people in 
all parts of the world, and in many highly civilized he finds traces of 
their former existence. The passage of an actual fight for the possession 
of the bride into a sham fight seems to mark an advance in civilization. 
The custom is found in Africa, in India, among the Mongols of the 
Ortous, and it is certainly remarkable that the customs in respect of 
marriage among the Mussulmans of India and the French of Berry should 
so closely resemble each other, when these people have so little in 
common in history, religion, or social arrangements, and are so widely 
separated geographically. Among the Croats a similar mock siege takes 
place, and there are many other distinct traces of the form of capture 
among the south Slavonians generally. Among the English there is no 
trace of bride capturing unless pelting the bridal pair with rice and 
slippers be one, but in Welsh, Scotch, and Irish popular history there are 
many traces of it. The cases cited belong to present or recent times, but 
the literature of Greece and Rome, the Hebrews and the Arabs, shows 
traces of a similar custom, An interesting variation is that obtaining 
among the Kirghis. The bride, armed with a formidable whip, mounts 
a fleet horse and is pursued by all the young men who make any pre- 
tensions to her hand. She will be given to the one who captures her, 
but she has the right, besides urging on her horse to the utmost, to use 
her whip, often with no mean force, to keep off those lovers who are un- 
welcome to her, and she will probably favor the one whom she has already 
chosen in her heart. Strangely enough, this custom seems historically to 
have had a direct relation to female infanticide. Female children among 
savage tribes being a source of weakness to the tribe, the resulting 
scarcity of adult women compelled the men to seck wives from neighbor- 
ing tribes; and as they were in a state of constant hostility they had to take 
the women by force. 

A paper of peculiar interest to our readers is that on ‘‘ American 
People and their Homes.” Ambitious American ladies are informed in 
this article that by a recent order of the Lord Chamberlain American 
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ladies may be presented to the queen, but are not eligible to the court 
festivities. The writer holds that the reason why English and American 
people never quite understand each other, and why there is a succes- 
sion of furious quarrels and profuse amenities, lies in the fact that the 
American climate is full of oxygen; it is prone to extremes; it is crude; 
snow falls one day and the roses bud the next. This extraordinary 
fitfulness has affected the appearance, the nerve, the character, 
and the conduct of that offshoot of England known as America. The 
American finds the men whom he calls cranks at home preferred by 
London society to himself. They are not eager to welcome the gloomily 
respectable, of whom they have the best examplesat home. This baffling 
indiscrimination applies more strongly to women. The genius of Ameri- 
can civilization, according to this critic, often leads the American woman 
into a sort of exaggeration—an unintentional falsehood—which is mis- 
understood in England. Society in American cities, according to this 
writer, needs a head; conversation needs a model. American women, 
as a rule, know nothing about politics, and therefore miss one of the im- 
portant inspirations of conversation. The peculiar inspiration of Ameri- 
can women leaves them indefinite and inaccurate. The English voice, 
owing to the English temperament, is beautifully rich and resonant by 
nature: the pronunciation clear and neat. The American voice is poor, 
and the pronunciation slovenly. The houses of New York, according to 
the Duke of Argyle, are costly and ostentatious far beyond those of Lon- 
don, but the writer fears the Duke did not see the comfort of these’ 
American interiors as compared with an English house. Our house-heat- 
ing furnaces are not to be commended; we bake ourselves as well as our 
meats, and come out shining tributes to malaria and influenzas. Ameri- 
cans have entered upon their epicurean era; New York palaces have 
taken on a Venetian aspect. America, like Venice, is free, commercial, 
republican. But the English dining-room has taken firm hold of the 
American taste, while France sends her clocks, the East her carpets and 
curtain stuffs, the Saracens their arabesques, China and Japan their por- 
celain, Spain and Morocco tiles and stamped leather, The writer admits 
that for beauty, durability, and taste the homes of America challenge 
competition with the world, needing one ennobling touch—the touch of 
the artist in painting and sculpture, and one beautifier—time. 


The Quarterly (English) for July has as its most noticeable paper of 
American interest a discussion of great men and the doctrine of evolu- 
tion. Mr. Lilly, the author of Chapters on English History, having 
boldly attacked the Spencerian theory of evolution in its relation to the 
importance of personality, this article is a review of his work, It con- 
tains the following passage of great interest to Methodists: 

Among the figures conspicuous in the history of England in the last century there 
is none, perhaps, more worthy of careful study than that of John Wesley. Make 
all the deductions you please for his narrowness, his self-conceit, his extrava- 
gance, and still it remains that no one so nearly approaches the fullness of stature 


ad 


of the great heroes of Christian spiritualisra of the early and Middle Ages, Nor 
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is the rise of the sect which has adopted his name by any means the most im- 
portant of the results of his life and labors. It is not too much to say, that he 
und those whom he formed and influenced kept alive in England the idea of the 
supernatural order amid the dull materialism and selfish coldness of the eight- 
eenth century. 

He holds Wesley (with Hildebrand, St. Augustine, and a few others) 
to be one of the great personalities who are the real shapers of history. 


The August Blackwood has very little to say of American interest beyond 
an account of a fall hunt in the Rocky Mountains, which is written with 
great spirit and life. Of general literary interest there are papers upon 
the Old Saloon, with a poem upon Socrates of much merit. 


The New Princeton for September gives prominent place to a paper on 
“The Origin of Life,” by our Professor Conn, whose able work we are 
glad to see have this important recognition. The animus of Professor 
Conn’s paper will be found in the following sentences: 

The origin of life is shrouded in as deep darkness as ever, in spite of the state- 
ments sometimes heard that the solution of the question is close at hand. Many 
secondary problems have been and are being solved, but the real problem remains 
as yet untouched except by hypothesis and speculation. Vital processes may 
all be shown to be chemical and physical processes, but this will never explain 
why they are carried on automatically in living protoplasm only; and granting, if 
we are inclined to do so, that it is one of the physical properties of the complex 
composition of living protoplasm to direct this play of forces, there still remains 
the fact that to-day protoplasm can only come from other living protoplasm. 
Whence, then, came the first living protoplasm? To this question science offers, 
first, the law of continuity, in terms of which the spontaneous generation of life 
is a necessity; and, second, various speculations which, though acknowledged 
to be entirely unfounded, in fact are regarded as showing that in the boundless 
possibilities of the past spontaneous generation might well have taken place, 
provided it be granted that life is simply the result of complex chemical and 
molecular composition. This is certainiy no very great result. 

Standing as our Church does in the front rank as an advocate of con- 
stitutional prohibition, many of our readers will be greatly interested in 
the article by Gov. Colquitt, entitled, ‘‘Some Plain Words on Prohibi- 
tion,” which is enthusiastically in favor of legal prohibition of the liquor 
traffic. The author makes short work of the arguments with which tem- 
perance reformers are confronted, meeting the sophistry of the phrase 
‘¢sumptuary laws” by saying: ‘‘If this means that the government has 
no right to say what we shall eat or what we shall drink, what right has 
the State to say that no man shall sell a kit of mackerel or a barrel of 
flour before it bear the stamp? Why say to the butcher that he sins 
against society and must be taxed because he turns his fats into oleomar- 
garine ?” 

All missionary authorities will welcome the leading paper in the July 
number of the Presbyterian Review on ‘* Co-operation in Foreign Missions.” 
While there is less ground of complaint than in former times, it is yet to 
be admitted that the scandal and shame of Protestant missions in foreign 
countries has been the interference of rival churches with preoccupied 
fields, in which the Church of England and the Protestant Episcopal 
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Church have been, perhaps, the most offensive sinners. But, as has been 
intimated, recent action shows a much better state of things, with a far 
more successful tendency to avoid conflict of fields, laborers, and opera- 
tions, and needless expenditure of money. 

In the postulates of physiological psychology Professor J. Marks Bald- 
win, of Princeton, sets forth the importance of the relations of the so- 
called new psychology, without being ready to admit that it is a new 
psychology at all, the key-note of his article being found in the sentence: 

As long as consciousn is immediate and matter is mediate, there can be no 

mas to the ultimate adjustment of their claims; and there should be uo 
iu widening the borders of the philosophy of mind, at the same time 


} 


» do not presume to draw the dividing line which nature still conceals. 


The July Bibliotheca Sacra discusses the relation of the American 
Board to church councils, and finding the church council idea inadequate, 
proposes a new plan by which to bring about the simplicity of a corpora- 
tion, which might do for a bank but does not do for tle conduct of 
missions for the churches, into better relations with the contributing 


body. ~The paper indicates a wide divergence of oninion as to the best 


method of adjusting the difficulties arising from the spread of the new 
theology. A very interesting paper upon a not over-fresh subject comes 
from the pen of the Rev. P. D. Cowan, of Wellesley, Mass. 
tion, ‘‘ How was Abraham Saved ?” 

The writer holds that simple belief in God on his part, of which a strik- 


, on the ques- 


ing instance is given us in the 15th of Genesis, is clearly set forth as the 
act through which he attained justification by faith and entered into 
peace with God. What Abraham did was to accept the promise of God 
as though it had been already performed. ‘Abraham believed God, and 
it was counted unto him for righteousness.” Nothing is here said of 
Christ; there is no reference to any atoning work of his. Of course, the 
author takes care to add that he does not say that Abraham was, or that 
any one else can be, saved without Christ. In the plan of God the sacri- 
fice of Christ was provided from the foundation of the world. If the 
Christian is asked, ‘* What gain is there in the Gospel over the truth 
which Abraham possessed?” the answer is given by asking another 
question: ‘Is there any gain in the splendor of the noon-tide over the 
The importance of this is seen in the statement 


” 


dimness of the dawn ? 
which follows: 

» heathen, therefore, who have never heard of Christ do not on that account 

robation after death in order to have a fair chunce of salvation. They 

hance without such knowledge of Clirist, so that the theory of a fut- 

becomes utterly gratuitous, Once admit in the case of Abraham 

the principle of salvation by grace through faith without a knowledge of the 

Gospel and you have a principle which will apply to every class which is without 

the Gospel. 

It is very pleasant to find the teaching with regard to the possible sal- 
vation of the heathen which our Methodist fathers advanced here finding 
publication and apparent acceptance in the sturdy and orthodox Jiblio- 
theca Sacra, 
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An interesting examination of spiritualistic theories is that contributed 
by Prof. H. W. Parker, of Iowa College, on ‘‘ False Revelations of the 
Unseen.” The Bibliotheca has certainly gained by its removal to the 
West, and in its fifty-seventh year displays a most scholarly spirit. 


The September Forum reaches with that number its fourth volume, and 
opens with a discussion of the Sixteenth Amendment by Senator Ingalls. 
He does not find a very great demand for female suffrage in the willing- 
ness of women to use the opportunities which have already been given. 
In 170 of the 347 cities and towns in the State of Massachusetts, from 1879 
to 1886 not one woman has ever registered or voted; in 200, or more than 
one half, no woman has ever voted, though in 30 of them a few have oc- 
casionally registered. Out of 486,310 female voters in 1885 there regis- 
tered in 1886 4,219, and 1,911 voted, being one in 254 of those who were 
eligible. 

The author of John Halifax, Gentleman, writes Concerning Men, but 
her time is chiefly taken up in discussing women, Like some others, she 
states that although we find continually exceptions—women as strong as 
many a man, and men tenderer than most women—still the creed that 
woman is the lesser man does in the main hold good, intellectually as 
well as physically. Morally she doubts. She is afraid that absolute 
equality between men and women is impossible. She holds that the in- 
stinct of woman, or at least the nobler half of woman, is not only to live 
but to worship, to make herself a mat for the man’s feet to walk over; 
to believe every thing he does and says is right; to live or die for him, 
and to merge her own identity completely in his. We shall wait with 
profound interest for the attack upon this paper by the woman suffragists, 
which will be as lively as it is inevitable. 

Professor E, D. Cope attempts something more than a catechism answer 
to the question, What is the object of life? discussing the matter from a 
scientific and philosophic stand-point. Among the chief objects in life 
he finds the consideration of the relation of human life to the universe 
in general, and to the present existence of the earth. Good health and 
physical tone are essentials of happiness; the exercise of faculties neces- 
sary for protection and defense is pleasurable in healthy persons. The 
intense forms of pleasures and pains are due to our social natures. Per- 
sons cast in unpleasant surrourfdings have generally the opportunity to 
change these relations, and it is a work of high philanthropy to place 
no obstacle in the way of this change, and to assist it, The pleasure of 
improving environment by voluntary effort is a very great one. To 
contribute to the sum of human happiness apart from one’s own imme- 
diate enjoyment is a well known source of pleasure. The supply of 
mental necessities, the opportunity and fact of ethical culture, add much 
to the enjoyment of life. 

Professor C, A. Young, one of the highest authorities in the country, 
discusses great telescopes—those of Lord Rosse, Lascelle, and especially 
sketching the great success of the Clarkes of Cambridgeport. Particular 
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attention is given to the great Lick telescope. For ordinary work enor- 
mous instruments are not advantageous; those of moderate dimensions 
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will do far more easily and rapidly the work of which they are capable. 
It is poor economy to shoot squirrels with 15-inch cannon. But the 
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great telescope has two advantages, which are decisive. In the first place 
it collects more light, and so makes it possible to use higher magnifying 
power, and thus virtually to draw nearer to the object than can be done 
with a smaller one; and in the next place, in consequence of what is 
known as diffraction, the image of a luminous point on all the large lens 
smaller and sharper than that made by a small one. Atmospheric dis- 
turbances very seriously affect the use of large instruments. ‘The 
power of the prince of the air,” which is to the astronomer the very type 
of the total depravity of inanimate things, on nine clear nights out of ten 
deprives a great telescope of much of its superiority, so that on an ordinary 
night a good observer with an aperture of ten or fifteen inches can make 
out all that can be fairly seen with an instrument of much greater size. 

Professor John Bascom, whose fairness of mind fits him peculiarly for 
the discussion of the labor question, attempts to give its gist, so that it 
may readily be perceived. He concludes that we must recognize labor 
organizations and control them by aiding them. We must decisively 
check immigration that increases unoccupied labor; we must encourage 
co-operation; we must guard against such an accumulation of wealth in 
the hands of a few as destroys fair competition; we should so order 
taxation that it should not fall heavily upon those who have lost or are 
losing foothold in the economic world. We should guard against combi- 
nations among capitalists which are designed to maintain prices by lim- 
ited production; and all combinations among workmen to maintain or to 
advance wages by shutting the doors of progress on their fellows. But 
the most fundamental of social evils is, in the thought of Professor Bas- 
com, as in the thought of all who think, the moral one. Men must im- 
prove in order to improve their condition, 

Professor Alexander Winchell criticises with great vigor Ignatius Don- 
nelly’s comet, by which he supposes much damage was done to the earth 
in past times. There is a mild vein of satire in this paper which makes 
it very pleasant reading, 


The Homiletic Review is publishing a brilliant series of papers in criti- 
cism of great preachers. The September number is given to the consid- 
eration of Phillips Brooks. While admitting his greatness, the author 
finds his style often careless and sometimes obscure, and that his refer- 
ences to Scripture are not always accurate; but believes that the large- 
ness and large-heartedness of this messenger of truth rebuke ail petty 
ng. The writer expresses what many others have felt, when 


fault-find 
he says t 


} 
i 


iat Phillips Brooks as a preacher is a noble contagion. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Apologetics ; or, the Scientific Vindication of Christianity. By J, H. A. Eprarp, 
Ph.D., D.D. Translated by Rev. JoHN MacpHersoN, M.A. 8v0, pp. 423. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, New York: Scribner & Welford. 

In this second volume of his Apologetics, Ebrard first examines the theories 

of Darwin and of Hiickel, ‘‘ his most eminent disciple,” on the Origin of 

Species. Unawed by the great reputation of the former, or by the auda- 

cious self-assertion of the latter, he assails with the confidence of a master 

the scientific accuracy of both in their statement of facts fundamental to 
the anti-Christian portions of their theories, and triumphantly defends 
the harmony of the Mosaic record with the ascertained facts of science, 

With trenchant wit he pushes the materialistic assertions of Hiickel to 

their logical conclusion, that ‘‘ bestiality is the morality of materialism.” 

He next discusses the pantheism of Spinoza, as developed by Hegel, and 

by a strictly logical processd emonstrates that Hegelianism ends in both 

‘*ethical and metaphysical bankruptcy.” Having thus disposed of ma- 

terialism and pantheism, he proposes to treat of Christianity as an-his- 

torical fact in its organic connection with the general history of religion. 

In approaching this topic he begins with a comprehensive survey of the 

religions of men. Under this head he describes the principal features of 

the religion of the Aryan Indians, the Iranians, the Greeks, the Egyptians, 
the Canaanites, and heathen Semites, and the races of the north and west 
of Europe. The third and final volume of his Apologetics, soon to be 
issued, will treat of revealed religion. Dr. Ebrard is learned, wise, 
logical, witty, and loyal in his adhesion to the truth as it is found in 

Holy Writ. His Apologetics cover a vast variety of topics, and are of great 

value to students who are interested in meeting the objections invented by 

skeptical scientists and philosophers against theism and Christianity. 


An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. By Rev. BENJAMIN 
B. Warriktp, D.D., Professor of Theology in the Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. J. 16mo, pp. 225. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 5c, 

The design of this treatise is to prepare students to exercise the art of 

textual criticism, and to enter upon the study of the science in such 

standard works as Hort’s Introduction and Dr. Gregory's Prologomena to 

Tischendorf’s Eighth Edition. Its ‘‘ Introductory” defines the word 

‘¢text” as the ipsissima verba of a document, which criticism seeks to sift 

out from such corruptions as may have found their way into copies of it. 

It then treats of the ‘‘Matter,” the ‘‘Methods,” the “Praxis,” and the 

‘‘History” of criticism, in that lucidity of style which implies the writer’s 

mastery of his themes. Its author disclaims all pretense to originality, 

but he must be credited with the ability with which he has put the results 
of profounder works into this comprehensive digest, which is all that its 
author claims for it. 
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A Hand-book of the Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans. Based on the Revised 
Version and the Revisers’ Text, for the Use of Students and Bible Classes. By 
N. Burwasu, 8.T.D., Professor of Biblical and Systematic Theology in Victoria 
University, 16mo, pp. 256. Toronto: W. Briggs. 

This volume is more valuable than its modest title page seems to imply. 
We know of no book of its size that throws so much light on Paul's 
great theological epistle as this ‘‘ hand-book.’’ Taking as his key to its 
‘elucidation the theory that St. Paul wrote it not alone in response to the 
unbelieving Jews, but also and mainly in opposition to the heresy of 
Ebionitism, which, though not then speculatively developed into a 
formal system, was nevertheless rudimentally eéxistent in unsystema- 
tized theories and in antinomian practices, Dr. Burwash is able to dis- 
cover a completeness in the logical unity of the epistle which many ex- 
positors have failed to find. Hence his exposition of its confessedly dif- 
ficult parts is eminently clear, and in the main very satisfactory. In his 
exegesis, which, though not pedantic, is yet sufficiently learned, he is 
clear and skillful; in his reasoning on the various interpretations given 
to obscure passages he is generally convincing; in his criticism he fol- 
lows the historical method, while distinctly recognizing the inspiration 
of his author. He finds in Paul’s theology a system of thought which 
harmonizes with the Arminianism of Methodism; and he says in his 
preface, that ‘‘ while dealing more directly with the intellectual aspects 
of this great book, we have not lost sight of the fact that intellect is 
quickened into its highest life by the profoundest emotion, and that he 
who would understand Paul aright must feel with him.” 


Psychology. The Motive Powers— Emotions, Conscience, Will. By JaMmEs 
McCosu, D.D., LL.D., Lit.D. 12mo, pp. 267. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sous. $1 50. 

In a previous volume Dr. McCosh treated of the cognitive powers, in this 

he unfolds the characteristics of the motive powers, that is, ‘‘ the feelings, 

the affections, the sentiments, the heart.”” These latter powers he dis- 
cusses under three heads, the emotions, the conscience, the will. The 
veneralle doctor writes with the authority of a master in philosophy, as 
he has the right to do. In a style that is lucid, terse, vigorous, and 
attractive, he explains with singular simplicity and comprehensiveness 
the nature, operation, and effects of the manifold motives which influ- 
ence the operations of the self-determining will. It is rich in felicitous 

illustrations of principles, and thus adapted to secure the attention of a 

student, and to attract him to the study of the phenomena of the mind, 

The venerable author, having learned the art of teaching through long 

practice in the class-room, has produced a text-book which teachers of 

mental science will find exceedingly helpful. 


The Appeal to Life. By Turopore J. Muncer, Author of the Freedom of Faith. 
12mo, 339 pp. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1 50. 


Mr. Munger is a strong thinker, a fascinating writer, and an eloquent 
advocate of what is known as ‘‘ progressive orthodoxy.” In this volume 
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we have fourteen discourses from his pen, which, though not as pro- 
nounced in their presentations of his characteristic opinions as the ser- 
mons in his Freedom of Faith, are nevertheless based upon them. Though 
containing much that is stimulating to religious thought, to spiritual 
aspirations, and to pure ethical feeling, they are so permeated by senti- 
ments which have their roots in the theology of Schleiermacher that their 
tendency is to subtly undermine men’s faith in the Gospel as interpreted 
by most evangelical thinkers. These objectionable sentiments are plau- 
sible and attractive. There is much in them one may innocently wish 
were true. But in their logical outcome they teach “another gospel” 
from that which one’s understanding, unbiased by mere sentiment, finds 
in the New Testament. Therefore, though there is much to be com- 
mended in these discourses, they should be read in the clear light of the 
words of Jesus as illustrated in his wonderful life, and in the further 
light of those demonstrations of their divine source which every man may 
find, if he will, by receiving those words into his heart and making them 
the guides of his practice. 


Methods of Church Work, Religious, Social, and Financial. By Rev. SyLvanus 
Stati, A.M., Author of, How to Pay Church Debts, etc., etc. Octavo, pp. 304. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. $1 50. 

** All at it and always at it,” was the watchword of early Methodism, 

which aimed to make every converted soul a winner of other souls. 

Hence the spirit of this volume is necessarily Methodistic, albeit its au- 

thor is a Lutheran, In its treatment of methods of church work it is 

catholic, in that its suggestions are in the main more or less adapted to 
the needs and peculiarities of all denominations, Its value is chiefly in 
its suggestiveness, Since methods must ever be modified by the circum- 
stances of individual churches, no one way of working can be strictly 
applicable toall. The principle, the obligation to work for Christ, is, how- 
ever, universal, is binding on the conscience of every believer. Therefore 
this book may be helpful to all, but especially to pastors and officers of 
churches. It treats of every sphere of Christian work, showing in its first 
part the importance of method and how to make a working church, Its 
second general topic is, that of saving the young, under which head it 
explains the methods and uses of such organizations as the White Cross 
Army, the White Ribbon Army, the Boys’ Brigade, etc. Religious meet- 
ings, including Sabbath and week-day services, revival efforts, prayer- 
meetings, class-meetings, ete., are next very sensibly discussed. Part 
four is devoted to social meetings, including reading circles, literary so- 
cieties, Chautauqua classes, ete. Part five treats of such ‘‘ Pastors’ Aids” 
as deaconesses’ training schools for laymen, the King’s daughters, ete. 

Part six is financial, and part seven is on such benevolent work as may 

be done by means of guilds, working-men’s clubs, industrial training 

schools, etc. It is consequently very comprehensive as to its themes. In 
its treatment of them it is neither narrow nor dogmatic, but forcibly sug- 
gestive and often very instructive. For its composition Mr. Stall deserves 
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the thanks of Christian workers of every name; and while we may not in- 
dorse every thing the book contains, we are yet confident that its exten- 
sive circulation can scarcely fail to increase the measure of that working 
godliness by which alone the knowledge of our Lord’s infinite love can 
be made the possession of mankind. 


The People’s Bible. Vol. VI. By Joseru Parker, D.D, New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls. 

The sixth volume of a great work. The plan of the work is unique. It 
is not a commentary in the ordinary meaning of that word. It consists 
of discourses upon Holy Scripture, selected notes on special passages, and 
short, pithy outlines on a few detached verses, which are styled * Hand- 
fuls of Purpose for all Gleaners.” The present volume is a worthy suc- 
cessor of those previously issued. It bears the mark of its gifted author 
on every page. The personal sketches suggested by the Book of Judges, 
the annotated text of Ruth, and the thirty or more discourses contained 
in this volume abound in suggestive thought, and will richly repay the 
attentive reader. The prayer preceding each discourse should not be 
overlooked. While the ministry represented in part by the successive 
volumes of this work continues to attract one of the most numerous and 
select congregations in the Christian world, it is idle to assert that the 
interest of thoughtful Christians in the study of the Bible is on the decline, 
or that preaching which really helps earnest students in seeking to under- 
stand the Scriptures is not attractive.—C. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


The Life of Rev. George C. Haddock. By Frayk C. Happock. Pp. 541. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. $2. 
George C. Haddock was, without doubt, a man of extraordinary natural 
ability. He was strong in heart and brain. What he saw he saw 
clearly. His moral sense being acute, his convictions were deep and 
strong. He also had the courage of his convictions. And when his 
strong sense of duty to God and to man moved him to speak and act, no 
consequences, however threatening, could keep him silent. These quali. 
ties made him a reformer whose speech, though not always tempered with 
wisdom, quickened the consciences of men, stirred the sympathies of 
kindred spirits, and fell like arrows tipped with fire on the consciences 
of guilty men, either winning them to repentance or kindling their rebell- 
jous passions to a white heat of indignation against the brave man who 
dared to call their sin by its right name. Thus endowed, he became a 
successful Methodist preacher, who filled the most importent pulpits in 
his Conferences if not with universal yet with very general acceptance. 
Notwithstanding these highly creditable facts, it is by no means probable, 
had he died an ordinary death, that his memory would have been em- 
balmed in such a bulky volume as this, His ministerial] career, successful 
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though it was, was not in itself so different from that of many others as 
to interest the general public in the minute details of his personal history. 
But in the performance of his ministerial duty George C. Haddock, seeing 
how seriously the drinking habits of society impeded the progress of the 
Gospel, became deeply interested, and exceptionally active, in promoting 
temperance by advocating the necessity of laws prohibiting the manufact- 
ure and sale of intoxicating drinks. In this, especially in seeking to en- 
force the violated laws of his State in Sioux City, Iowa, he proved himself 
such a mighty foe to the liquor-saloon interest that its supporters in that 
place conspired against him, and procured his death by means of an assas- 
sin’s bullet. Thus his enemies made him a martyr to a principle on 
the success of which the prosperity of society and the triumph of the 
Gospel largely depend: that martyrdom is the justification of the volume 
under consideration. Details not important to the public in an ordinary 
life take on an aspect of their own when that life ends in a martyr’s 
death. Men want to Know all the particulars in the history of a man 
whom the enemies of free speech and public morality thought it worth 
their while to kill. 

As to the book itself, viewed as the production of an affectionate son 
aiming to honestly photograph his father’s character, one is not disposed 
to read it with a coldly critical eye. It is better to read it as a work of 
love. It is enough to say of it here, that its author writes with consid- 
erable skill; that it is a very readable volume; that it contains a rich store 
of facts and arguments in favor of prohibiting the accursed liquor saloon, 
the brewery, and the distillery, and that no candid mind having health- 
ful moral instincts can rise from its perusal without being moved to say, 
at least in his heart, ‘‘ The liquor saloon, with all its adjuncts, must 
either be destroyed by society, or society will be itself destroyed by it. 
The saloon shall be destroyed!” Thus the spirit of the martyred George 
C. Haddock speaks strongly in this book. To extend its circulation is, 
therefore, to contribute to the success of the principles of prohibition 
and, through the avails of its copyright, to the maintenance of the mar- 
tyr’s widow, by whose womanly sympathies he was much and uniformly 
encouraged in the work for which he died. 


A Short History of the Medieval Church. By Joux F. Hurst, D.D. With Illus- 
trations. I6mo, pp. 120. New York: Chautauqua Press, 805 Broadway. 
40 cents. 

This little volume is a marvel of condensation. It divides the history of 

the Medieval Church into three periods. The first from Charlemagne to 

Pope Gregory VII.—A. D. 768-1073; the second from Gregory VII. to 

the removal of the papal see into France—A. D. 1073-1305; the third 

from 1305 to the Reformation, A. D. 1517. Of necessity it bristles with 
historical and biographical facts briefly stated, but with such vigor of 
style and lucidity of statement as to fasten the attention, impress the 
imagination, and inform the mind. It contains the cream of the history 
of the Papal Church for nearly seven hundred and fifty years. . 
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History of the United States. Written for the Chautauqua Reading Circles. By 
Epwarp E. Hate, New York: Chautauqua Press, 805 Broadway, 12mo, pp. 
312. $1. 

This compactly written volume relates in succinct style the history of our 

country, beginning with the legendary and romantic accounts of the visit 

made to our Eastern coasts by the Northmen in the year 1000, and ending 
with the events of the war of 1812. To compress the multitudinous 
events of this long period into a volume of this size, without being dull 
and prosy, was no easy task, but Mr. Hale accomplished it in a man- 
ner creditable to his own skill and acceptable to the reader who seeks an 
intelligible digest of American history. It is lively in its narrations, 

vivid in its sketches of character, and clear in its statements of the causes 

which governed the course of the leading events of the history of the 

United States. 


Methodism of the Peninsula ; or, Sketches and Events in the History of Methodism 
in the Maryland and Delaware Peninsula. By Rev. Ropert W. Topp. Intro- 
duction by Rev. Bishop Joun F. Hurst, D.D, 12mo, pp. 343. Methodist 
Episcopal Book Room, Philadelphia. $1 25. 

To the country generally the Maryland and Delaware Peninsula has been 

until lately almost a terra incognita. Its comparative isolation led to 

the growth of idiosyncrasies of thought, habit, and character in its inhab- 
itants. These peculiarities necessarily affected their religious as well as 
their social life. Hence its Methodism took on a somewhat exceptional 
type, and produced some remarkable characters. Many such singular 
personages, white and black, are freely sketched in this entertaining 
volume, which, while largely anecdotal, is so written as to bring into view 
the racy quaintness, the felicitous humor, the deep piety, the character- 
istic vices, and the fidelity of its people to their accepted principles, 

It contains materials for the future historians of American Methodism, and 

is so eminently readable that it must be popular with those of our people 

who love live books. 


Beams of Light on Early Methodism in America, Chiefly Drawn from the Diary, 
Letters, Manuscripts, Documents, and Original Tracts of Rev. Ezekiel Cooper. 
Compiled by GrorGe A. Paoesus, D.D, 12mo, pp. 337. New York: Phillips 
& Hunt. $1 25. 

Mr. Cooper was one of the leaders of early Methodism, He had the con- 

fidence of the men who wrought on its foundation. He saw events not 

as a spectator, but as a participant in the councils of those who produced 
them. Hence he writes as a witness of the facts he left on record. In 
bringing out his hitherto unpublished papers from their hiding places, 

Dr. Phoebus has done valuable service to the Church. He has produced 

one of the books from which history is made. Whoever loves to study 

the planting of our Methodism, its organization, its struggles with the 
slave power, and its contests on the still vexed presiding elder question, 
will find some of his old impressions corrected, and, as Dr. Curry says in 
his introduction, be enabled ‘‘to properly estimate the purpose and ac- 
tions of those who, under God, laid the foundation and began the con- 
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struction of the portly edifice of organic Methodism.” Beams of Light on 
Early Methodism is therefore no misnomer, but its fitting title. 


Woman, First and Last, and What She has Done. By Mrs. E. J. Ricumonp. 

2 vols., 12mo. New York: Phillips & Hunt. $2. 
These two volumes contain sketches of ninety-three women, beginning 
with Eve, the mother of our race, and closing with Miss Hosmer, an artist 
of our own times. In sketching these varied characters, most of whom 
won a conspicuous place in history,’ Mrs, Richmond has aimed, as she 
tells us in her preface, to prove ‘‘the power of woman for good or evil.” 
This she does, not in elaborate biographical essays, but in plain, lucid 
outlines of the characteristic incidents of their several lives. One may 
not accept all her estimates of their worth; yet viewing her sketches as 
biographical condensations written in unpretentious, simple, agreeable 
style, one may safely commend them as digests of many historical facts, 
adapted to inform the general reader, and to quicken the desire of youth- 
ful minds for fuller information of the times in which these women lived, 
of the circumstances which made them what they were, and of the im- 
press they left for good or ill on the communities in which they performed 
their several parts in the great drama of life. They are desirable books 
for the youth’s department of the Sunday-school library and for the 
family book-case. 


LITERATURE AND FICTION. 


Classic German Course in English. By WititaAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. New 
York: Chautauqua Press, 805 Broadway. 12mo, pp. 327. $1. 


Professor Wilkinson has done valuable service to English readers who, 
though without a knowledge of the German language, yet desire an in- 
telligent acquaintance with German literature. After giving a compre- 
hensive sketch and characterization of the literature of Germany from the 
uncertain age which produced the Nibelungen Lied, the Iliad of the Ger- 
man-speaking race, down to the present time he gives broad outlines of 
the lives, with critical estimates of the writings, of Luther, Klopstock, 
Lessing, Wieland, Herder, Richter, Geethe, Schiller, the Romancers, and 
Heine. The biographical outlines, though brief, are so judiciously drawn 
as to give the reader the leading facts which contributed to the develop- 
ment of their genius and the environments that influenced their career. 
His critical expositions, illustrated with translations, original and selected, 
from their respective works, are candid, independent, luminous, and, in 
the main, sound. By frankly stating the reasons of his critical judg- 
ments, the Professor generally persuades his readers that they may safely 
accept them. In one thing he is especially to be commended. He brings 
both his authors and their works not only to an intellectual, but also to 
a moral touchstone, He tries them by the high standard of Christian 
ethics. The glory with which popular acclaim has surrounded great 
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names does not blind him to their faults, nor hinder him from censuring 
a bad man whom he finds it just to praise as a superior writer. Hence 
the moral tone of his work is eminently healthful. Its style is lively, 
vigorous, varied, and lucid. It will be read with avidity by all who love 
good books, and, while it adds to the information of the people, will 
contribute not a little to their enjoyment. 


Poetry and Philosophy of Goethe. Comprising the Lectures and Extempore Discus- 
sions before the Milwaukee Literary School in August, 1886. Edited by Marron 
V. Dubey. 12mo, pp. 300. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 

The Milwaukee Literary School has been called an imitation of the Con- 

cord School of Philosophy, albeit it has thus far given itself more to 

literature than philosophy. That the two schools are one in spirit is 
shown by the fact that of the eight lecturers at the first session of the 

Milwaukee School five were from Concord. These lectures, viewed as 

pieces of literary work, are creditable productions, the fruits of more or 

less cultured minds and evidences of respectable critical ability. Their 
authors appear to be worshipers at the shrine of Goethe’s genius. To 
them the author of Wilhelm Meister, Faust, Elective Affinities, etc., is 
one of the gods of the literary world, ranking with, if not above, Homer, 
Dante, Shakespeare, and Milton. In maintaining their extravagantly high 
estimate of Goethe’s productions they read ideas into them which none 
but minds illumined by the light of transcendentalism could find, and 
they are so in love with Goethe's «esthetical brilliancy that they seem 
blind to his ethical deformities. Indeed, one of them sees little else than 
superior virtue even in that essentially bad book, Elective Affinities, and 
attempts the impossible feat of bringing ‘‘a clean thing out of an un- 
clean!” From such extreme opinions of the moral worth of Goethe’s 
writings we dissent; and, these lectures to the contrary, must continue to 
think that, despite his confessedly great personality and many-sided 
genius, he isa much overrated writer. With Lewes, his biographer, we 
hold that his Wilhelm Meister is ‘‘ unintelligible, tiresome, fragmentary, 
dull, and often ill written; ” and Lewes might have added, immoral. We 
also think Coleridge right in saying of Faust, ‘‘ There is neither causation 
nor progression in Faust, he is a ready-made conjurer from the beginning; 
the incredulus odi is felt from the first line. The sensuality and the 
thirst after knowledge are unconnected with each other. ... There 
is no whole to the poem; the scenes are mere magic-lantern pictures, and 

a large part of the work is to me very flat. The German is very pure and 

fine.” Speaking of a proposal to translate Faust, Coleridge also said, 

‘‘T debated with myself whether it became my moral character to render 

into English language much of which I thought vulgar, licentious, and 

blasphemous. ...I never put pen to paper as a translator of Faust.” 

By expressing these opinions of Goethe’s works we shall displease the 

authors of these lectures, but for critical opinions, as Dr. Channing said 

of opinions generally, ‘‘ we are answerable for their uprightness, not for 
their rightness.” 
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A Blot in the ‘Scutcheon, and Other Dramas. By Ropert Brownixc. Edited 
with notes by Wittiam J. Roire, A. M., and Hevoise E. Hersey. 16mo, pp. 
245. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Browning wrote eight dramas, of which this volume contains three, 

namely, *‘A Blot in the ’Scutcheon,” ‘‘Colombe’s Birthday,” and ‘‘A 

Soul’s Tragedy.” To those who take no interest in Browning as a poet 

because of his obscurity both of thought and style, caused, as Mr. Weiss 

asserts, by his *‘condensed energy and meaning,” the admirable intro- 
duction to these dramas may serve to modify their prejudice. The edit- 
ors say, with truth, that ‘‘the fact that Shakespeare is the only name 

suggested as we try to deal with Browning’s dramatic quality is itself a 

testimony to the grade of his work. If the first drama in this book does 

not convince the reader of Browning's right to be judged as seriously as 

Shakespeare, then we much overrate “ A Blot in the ’Scutcheon.” But 

whoever wishes to enjoy either the lyrics or dramas of Browning must 

read them keeping in mind the observation of James Russell Lowell, that 

‘‘we discover beauties in exact proportion as we have faith that we 

shall.” To the unthinking, superficial reader, however, Browning’s writ- 

ings will always be as ‘‘a sealed book.’ And it is not given even to every 
reflective reader to find, as his most enthusiastic admirers do, the genius 
of Shakespeare very largely reproduced in his dramas and poems. 


The Minor Poems of John Milton. Edited, with Notes, by W1tu1Am J. Roure, A.M., 
Lit.D. 16mo, pp. 229. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This volume helongs to the series of English Classics edited by Mr. Rolfe. 
It includes all Milton's minor poems except a few translations from the 
Psalms and from Horace. A sketch of his life, with extracts from Chan- 
ning’s admirable essay on Milton, is given in an ‘‘Introduction.” Mr. 
Rolfe’s explinatory and critical notes add much to the value of the book, 
inasmuch as they are real helps to a clear understanding of the obsolete 
words and obscure allusions used by the post, and consequently toa 
higher appreciation of the beauty of his poems. Macaulay says, that ‘‘ the 
sight of Milton’s books, the sound of his name, are pleasant to us, . . . His 
thoughts are powerful not only to delight, but to elevate and purify.” 


Nineteenth Century Sense: The Paradox of Spiritualism. By Joun DarBy. 16mo, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co, $1. 

‘‘Common sense,” the proverb says, ‘‘is the growth of all countries,” 

but the ‘*sense” of this volume is the growth of spiritualism, so called, 

and is so uncommon that none but very uncommon minds can comprehend 

it. Possibly these may find wisdom in it. We cannot. As we see it, 

‘spiritualism ” is not truth but pretense. 





—_ 


A Correction.—The article in the last number of the Review entitled 
‘* Polity of the Methodist Episcopal Church” was credited to Rey. E. 8. 
McChesney of New York, It should have been Rev. E. 8. McChesney, 
M.A., Allegan, Michigan. 
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THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN, 


Two Thousand Miles Through the Heart of Mexico, 
By Rev. J. Henprickson McCarty, D.D. 12mo. $1. 


This valuable accession to works on travel is the result of the writer’s personal 
observation during an extended tour through Mexico. It is a study from within 
of this old country and strange people, and is pervaded by a spirit of enthusiasm 
and sympathy for this favored yet unfortunate land that cannot fail to impress 
itself upon the reader. The author describes the beautiful scenery of the region, 
touches in a general way upon its romantic history, discusses the present social, 
moral, and political condition of the people, and devotes considerable atteution to 
the pliysical aspects, industries, products, commercial interests, and prospects of 
the country. The book is written in an attractive, interesting style, and is well 
adapted to please the general reader. 


Early Schools of Methodism. By A. W. Cummrnas, D.D., LL.D. 
Crown 8yvo. $2. 


Dr. Cummings, in the compilation of this book, has done Methodism a good 
service, and supplied a real need of the Church. The volume contains valuable 
information, that has been accumulated with great care, concerning the early 
Methodist schools, and te heroic efforts of their founders, which is not elsewhere 
accessible to the general reader. Part First is devoted to the Kingswood School 
and the Asbury Schools. Following this are articles upon various later colleges 
and seminaries, by writers who have familiarized themselves with their history. 
Able papers upon the founding and growth of our theological seminaries are con- 
tributed by President Warren, Judge Grant Goodrich, and Dr. H. A. Buttz, and 
several of the recently established Southern schools are described. The book 


closes with a carefully pared appendix by Dr. D. P. Kidder. 


John Conscience, of Kingseal. By Rev. Joun M. Bamrorp. 


Illustrated. 12mo. 80 cents. 


Here we have a book which. in narrative form, deals practically and ably with 
vital questions of the day. If capitalists all had the conscience of John Con- 
science we might hope for a speedy solution of the labor question. This man, 
the head of a large manufacturing establishment, carries the principles of his re- 
ligion into his business. On the prospect of a strike he enlarged the firm, taking 
his workmen into partnership, and over and above their weekly wages promised 
them a percentage of his annual profits. And “ Dividend Day,” the narrative 
tells us, “ proved to be between master and workman a bond of prosperity and 
neace.” Finding that skepticism was obtaining ascendency over his men, he es- 
tablished a debating club where perplexing questions could be discussed. Alto- 
gether John Conscience is a character that the Christian capitalist might study 


vith profit; and young men, especially those of a skeptical turn of mind, would 


also do well to read this book. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
CRANSTON & STOWE, Cincinnati. 
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Walks and Talks in the Geological Field. By ALexanper 
WINCHELL, LL.D., Professor of Geology and Paleontology in the 
University of Michigan, 12mo, pp. 329. Cloth, $1. 

This is the best book and the cheapest new book by an American author of 
great repute that we have seen in many a day. It contains three hundred and 
twenty-uine 12mo pages, neatly bound in cloth, and sells for one dollar. The 
price can be accounted for only from the fact that the book is in the C. L. 8. ©. 
course of study, which insures a large sale from the outset. .The volume is 
divided into three parts: 1. Facts; or, The Record Given us to Read; 2. His- 
torical Glimpses; or, Story of the World Set in Order; 3. Retrospect; or, How 
the Story of the World Impresses Us. Part First is subdivided into thirty-five 
chapters, beginning with the simplest possible lessons in geology, and conducting 
the reader on from fact to fact until he arrives among the fossils and finds him- 
self speculating on the origin and history of Silurian deposits, Cambrian fossils, 
and the Eozoic animal, In Part Second are fourteen chapters, opening with a 
view of gathering world-stuff aud whirling fire-mists, and closing with the advent 
of man on the surface which has been gradually formed for him, Part Third 
contains five chapters, and is chiefly retrospective on the age of the world, the 
question of method in creation, the human factor in the world’s vicissitudes, mind 
in matter, and the unity of nature. We like the book because it is simple while 
being profound. It awakens interest by its opening sentences, and holds the 
attention until its close. It is (to us) more fascinating than any novel, and packed 
full of valuable instruction which évery body should receive. It is scientific in 
the most progressive setise, yet devout and orthodox withal. It is just such a 
volume as people young and old ought to study, and will study if they once begin 
to examine it. We predict for it an immense sale.—Michigan Christian Advocate. 


Sketches from English History. Selected and edited by A. M. 
WuHeeter. With Maps. Crown 8vo. $1 25. 

This is a series of narratives, by various historians, of prominent events in 
English history. They have been selected and arranged with great care, and 
together form a valuable and sufficiently full symposium on the subject.—Pitts- 
burg Christian Advocate. 


Vagrant Verses. By Miss Joserutne Potuarp. Gilt edges. Square 
16mo. $1. 

An attractive collection of over a hundred poems that are bright with gems of 
poetic thought. The volume isappropriately dedicated to the home circle, where 
its intrinsic value entitles it toa place. Charming pictures from every-day life, 
and helpful lessons drawn from ordinary objects, are lere delicately set forth in 
verse by this gifted writer. 

A certain religious fervor and depth of spirituality pervade many of the poems. 


Out ofthe Breakers. Round Five of ‘‘ Up-the-Ladder-Club ” Series. 
12mo. $1 25. 
In this, the last volume of the series, we again meet old ‘members of Up-the-Lad- 


der Club, now fairly launched out upon the sea of life and amid its duties and 
responsibilities. The situations are so natural, and the characters so faithfully 
sustained to the end, that it seems as if the author were giving us glimpses of 
real life. Mr. Rand is certainiy an excellent story-writer for the young. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
CRANSTON & STOWE, Cincinnati. 
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Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures, 
By Henry M. Harman, D.D., Professor of Greek and Hebrew in 
Dickinson College. 8vo, pp. 798. $4. New York: Phillips & Hunt, 


From the Andover Review. 

There are great difficulties in the way of an ideal introduction to the Bible. 
Cost, bulk, pedantry, superticialuess, radicalism, may mar a guide otherwise ex- 
cellent. Professor Harman has shunned these quicksands. He has combined 
many of the positive essentials which a reader looks for in a work on this subject. 

His book is marked by lucid statement, ample learning, sober criticism, and 
masculine force. The plan is well ordered. The spirit is one of modesty and 
candor, coupled with decision. If the author has reverence for the divine, he has 
also reverence for the human element of Holy Writ.- 

It requires courage to ascribe the Pentateuch to Moses in the teeth of Graf, 
Kuenen, and Wellhausen. Professor Harman has this merit. Having examined 
the new critical theories, and “ studied nearly the whole Hebrew Bible with spe- 
cial reference to them,” he tells us, “it seems to me perfectly clear that the entire 
Pentateuch is older than any other part of the Old Testament.” He argues 
stoutly for the probability that Moses, as legislator, would have written his laws, 
and also the annals of the Hebrew people. He presents convinciugly the claim 
of tiie Pentateuch to have been composed by Moses, and arrays boldly the inter- 
nal evidence of Deuteronomy itself to its Mosaic authorship. According to his 
terse but telling logic, the theory that the early legislation of the Pentateuch 
consisted of only Exodus xxi-xxiii is false. The twenty chapters discussing the 
Pentateuch criticism are the freshest and strongest in the book. It is unfortunate 
that the chapter purporting to give the testimony of Christ to the point at issue 
should be so brief and unsatisfactory. 

Professor Harman has utilized the results of Egyptology with skill in treating 
. When he comes to the Book of Daniel he wields Assyriology with 
like effect. The Greek names for musical instruments are thought by many to 


of Genesis 


relegate this propliet to a date subsequent to Alexander the Great. But “long 
before the Greeks began to write history they had, as friends and foes, come into 
manifold contact with the empire of the Assyrians, The battle and victory of 
Sennacherib, in the eighth century B. C., over a Greek army which had penetrated 
into Cilicia, is fully attested by a relation out of the Babylonian history of Bero- 
sus. On the other hand, the extensive commerce of Greek colonies must not un- 
frequently have led Greek mercliants into Assyrian territory.” The quotation is 
apt. He follows it with a query: “ Why should two or three Greek words in 


Daniel, the names of musical instruments, which would travel with the instru- 


ments themselves, be thought to indicate that the book was written long after the 





Babylonian captivity?” One echoes the author's “ Why?” 

The Introduction to the New Testament is less full than to the Old. Perhaps it 
is less valuable. What can be said about Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, in thirty pages? Such 
meagerness i3 tantalizing. We may single out for praise two chapters elsewhere. 
The first is on the “ Diffusion of the Greek Language in the Roman Empire at the 
Christian Epoch.” The second is on the “Evidence of the Genuineness of the 
Gospels from their Superscriptions.” oth are piquant and instructive. The 
author meets well the objections of Baur and Hilgenfeld to the genuineness of the 
Pastoral Epistles. The Apocalypse, contrary to Luther, Neander, Liicke, and 
Bleek, but with Eichhorn, Stuart, Lange, Gieseler, and Luthardt, he ascribes to 
the apostle John. Joun Puetrs TAYLor. 
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Matter, Life, and Mind: 


Their Essence, Phenomena, and Relations, examined with reference 
to the Nature of Man and the Problem of His Destiny. By H. H. 
Moorg, D.D. 12mo. $1 50. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 


——-- +0e- 


This work is a cogent presentation of facts and arguments in proof of the 
independent and substantive reality of matter, life, and mind. The subjects 
herein discussed are of present, vital importance, and are handled with a vigor 
und forcefulness of style and an originality of method and suggestion that entitle 
the author to no mean place among the apologetic writers of the day. He clearly 
shows that the simultaneous and diverse actions of mind and body cannot be 
explained, or even conceived, on the hypothesis that they constitute a unit of 
substance, but that life or vitality is a substantive entity, independent, distinct, 
and primary; that this is provable by all the phenomena and manifestations by 
which we cognize matter as a substantive entity. The arguments on this poiut 
are especially strong. Mind is also shown to be a distinct substance, and that it 
is not resolvable into life or vitality. This position is fortified by citations from 
leading scientists, and even from those holding pronounced materialistic views. 

After traversing tle entire field of positive philosophy, Dr. Moore calmly tests 
the materialistic hypotheses at the crucial point, showing their fallacies and the 
entire lack of facts to support them. He says that all the known facts of physics 
have been ascertained, not by reasoning and logic, but by repeated tests and 
trials, and that all questions relating to the endowments of matter must be settled 
by experiment; but that the materialist has never been able to demonstrate by 
experiment tliat life, however rudimentary, has been the outcome of matter, or to 
detect in all the inorganic matter of the universe the slightest trace of mental or 
vital activity; therefore all arguments in support of the materialistic theory are 
valueless, 

Regarding the strength of the new philosophy to be owing largely to the 
supposed tangible realities of matter as distinguished from the fact that life and 
mind elude our observation, he endeavors to make clear the individuality of the 
mind, and that it must be identified in its own true character. He affirms that 
we know as little of an atom of matter as we do of mind, and that therefore 
matter is really not in the field of observation, for the properties and forces 
exhibited by the aggregation of the atoms are all we know of it. The essence of 
matter is as unknown and inscrutable as the essence of life or mind. 

Altogether this work is a strong showing of the absurdities of materialism. 
The fact that the most formidable attacks on the citadel of truth in this 
generation are from the direction of materialism, and that its champions through 
the press and on the platform have been brought into closer contact with the 
masses than ever before, makes especially welcome such solid and valuable 
contributions to philosophic literature as the two last-mentioned works. 





WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 
D. Curry, D.D., LL.D., says: “ Nocommon-place production ; discusses the deep- 
est problems of thought in a thoroughly original way by an original thinker.” 
C. E. Bishop: “ His thesis is the only argument for immortality furnished by 
philosophy.’ 
Ex-Governor and Ex-Judge William Marvin: “It is a work of great merit, and 
the result of an immense deal of —: 











Just Published. 


NEW SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION. 


Principal Chicago School of Elocution. 


12mo, $1 50. 
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The New Science of Elocution is not simply a revision of the Science of 
Elocution by the same author, but an entirely different, new, and original work— 
different in arrangement, new in exercises, new and original in method of 
presenting and explaining elements and principles, new and different in ilustra- 
tions and selections, original in questions and diagrams, It is based on the 
following propositions: 

1. Elocution is both a science and an art. 

2. The most perfect illustrations of the art can be attained only through a 
thorough knowledge of the science. 

3. There are certain fundamental principles of expression which are, and of 
necessity must be, observed by all good readers and speakers, actors and orators, 
whether they are conscious of them or not. 

4. Every vocal utterance is composed of six essential elements: Form, QUAL- 
ivy, Force, Stress, Pitcu, and MOVEMENT. 
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5. Excellence in vocal utterance depends upon the perfect illustration and 





correct combination of these elements. 

6. Tlie mistakes in vocal utterance are the results of an improper use of one 
or more of the essential elements. 

If these propositions be true (and they cannot be controverted), it follows that 
if the elements and principles of vocal expression are understood, theoréfically 
and practically, good reading and speaking will be the necessary result, 

The work is designed to teach the elements and principles of vocal expression. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE NEW SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION NOT FOUND IN 
ANY OTHER BOOK. 


1. It is arranged in systematic, connected lessons. 
2. Each lesson presents brief exercises in breathing and articulation, voice 
culture, positions and movements of the body. 
3. Each lesson explains and illustrates an element and principle of vocal 
utterance. 
4. Each lesson is supplemented with questions and illustrated with diagrams, 
5. It presents a complete analysis of vocal expression. 
6. It explains and illustrates all the elements of vocal utterance. 
7, It presents fundamental principles, not arbitrary rules. 
8. It teaches pupils to be natural, not artificial. 
9. It is specially adapted to the wants of Higu ScHoois and CoLLEGEs. 
10, It can be successfully used by teachers who have not made a special stuly 


of elocution. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
CRANSTON & STOWE, Cincinnati. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1887. 
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I. SCHOOLS, DATES, AND PLACES. 


© megcrcrng vn O- 


1. PHILADELPHJA SCHOOL .......... June 16 (2 P. M.)—July 15 (5 P. M.) 
Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2. NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL.......... June 30 (2 P. M.)—July 29 (5 P. M.) 
Newton Theological Institution, Newton Centre, Mass. 

8. SOUTHERN SOHOOL,.....cccceees July 28 (2 P. M.)}—August 26 (5 P. M.) 
University of Virginia, University of Va., Va. 

4. CHICAGO SCHOOL............. August 4 (2 P. M.)—September 2 (5 P. M.) 


Garrett Biblical Institute, Ev 


anston, Ill. 


Il. INSTRUCTORS. 


The following will be the Instructors in the various schools: 


Wy. G. BALLANTINE, D.D., Oberlin, O. 

WILLIs J. BEECHER, D.D., Auburn, N. Y. 

CHARLES RUFUS BROWN, Newton Centre, | 
Mass. 

J. A. CRAIG, Ph.D., Cincinnati, O. 

C. EUGENE CRANDALL, M.A., New Haven, 
Conn. 

EDWARD L. CURTIS, Ph.D., Chicago, Ml. 

HOLMES DYSINGER, M.A., Newberry, 8. C. 

WILLIAM R. HARPER, Ph.D., New Haven, 
Conn. 

ROBERT F. HARPER, Ph.D., New Haven, | 
Conn, 

HERMANN V. HILPRECHT, Ph.D., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


| IRA M. PRICE, Ph.D., Morgan Park, III. 


M. LINDSAY KELLNER, M.A., Cambridge, 
Mass. 
JOHN G. LANSING, D.D., New Brunswick, 


WALLACE W. LOVEJOY, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. W. Moors, D.D., Hampden Sidney, Va. 

JOHN P. PETERS, Ph.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

JAS. G. RAWLINGS, M.A., University of Vir- 
ginia, Va. 

GEO. H. SCHODDE, Ph.D., Columbus, 0. 

BARNARD C. TAYLOR, M.A., Chester, Pa. 

REVERE F. WEIDNER, D.D., Rock Island, Ill. 

WILBERT W. WHITE, M.A., New Haven, Conn. 

W. R. WRIGHT, M.A., Fort Ann, N. Y. 
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III. CLASSES. 


1, Hebrew Classes.—(1) For beginners; (2) for those desiring to review from the begin- 
ning; (3) for advanced etymology and syntax; (4) for sight-reading in 1 and 2 Samuel, 
1 and 2 Kings, Ecclesiastes, selected Psalms, and other portions ; (5) for critical translation 
of Deuteronomy, and Jeremiah or Ezekiel; (6) for study of important words ; (7) for exeget- 
ical study of Psa. XC. and Isa. LIII ;—in all fifteen classes. 

2, Classes in Cognate Languages.—(1) For beginning and advanced Assyrian; (2) for 
beginning and advanced Arabic; (3) for Aramaic; (4) for Syriac; (5) for Ethiopic;—in all 
seven classes. [But no class in a cognate language will be organized in a given school 
unless four persons apply for the same thirty days before the opening of the school.] 


IV. EXPENSE. 

1, Through the kindness of friends of the work, instruction is offered this year 
without charge for tuition; a small incidental fee, three dollars, will be charged. 

2. The expense of board and room varies in the different Schools: (1) At Phil- 
adelphia, $18.00 for four weeks; (2) at Newton Centre, $14.00 or $18.00; (3) at 
University of Virginia, $15.00; (4) at Evanston, $12.00 or $15.00. 

The total expense of living and incidental fee will therefore be about twenty 
dollars. 

For a descriptive circular giving full information of any or of all the Schools 
address the Principal, 

WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
P. O. Drawer 15, New Haven, Conn, 
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AIDS TO BIBLE STUDY. 


Barr’s Index. 
A Complete and Concise Dictionary to the Holy Bible. By Rev. Jonn Barr. 


l2mo. 80 cents. 


Benson’s Commentary on the Old and New Testaments. 


Imperial 8vo. 5 vols. Plain sheep. §20, 


Bible Scholar’s Manual. 


By B. K. Peirce, D.D. lémo, 50 cents, 


Bible and Modern Thought. 
By Rev. T. R. Birgs, M.A. 12mo. $1 50. 


Covel’s Bible Dictionary. 
For Sunday-schools and Families, With Maps and Engravings, 85 cents. 


A Short History of the English Bible. 


By James M. Freeman, D.D. Flexible cloth. 12mo, 50 cents. 


Bible Hand-book. 


Theologically Arranged. By F.C, Hoturpay, D.D. 12mo. $1 25. 


Outlines of Bible History. 
3y Joun F. Hurst, D.D. Four Maps, Revised Edition, Flexible cloth. 12mo, 


50 cents. 


The Chronology of Bible History, and How to Remember it, 


By Rev. C. Muneer. Flexible cloth. 12mo. 50 cents. 


Young Folks’ Bible History. 


By Cuar.orre M. Yoneg. Illustrated. 16mo, $1 25. 


Horne’s Introduction to the Bible. 
Abridged. 12mo. $1 25. 


Bible Stories. 
Illuminated covers, Illustrated. 12mo, Each, 40 cents, Jesus and His Times— 
Moses and His Times, 


How the Bible was Made. 
By E. M. Woop, D.D. 16mo, $81. 


The Bible: 
Its Divine Origin and Inspiration, deduced from internal evidence and the testi- 
monies of nature, history, and science. By L. Gaussen, D.D. 12mo. $1 50, 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
CRANSTON & STOWE, Cincinnati. 
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AIDS TO BIBLE STUDY. 





Library of Biblical and Theological Literature. 


Issued under the editorial supervision of Gzorez R. Crooks, D.D., and Joun F. 
Hurst, D.D. Already issued: 


Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures. By Henry M. Harman, 
D.D. Revised edition. 8vo. $84. 


By Mitton 8. Terry, D.D. 8vo. $4. 
Theological Eneyclopedia and Methodology. By GzeorcE R. Crooks, D.D., and 
Joun F. Hurst, D.D, 8vo. $8 50. 


Illustrations of Biblical Literature. 
By James Town.ey, D.D. 


Biblical Hermeneutics. 


2 vols., 8vo. $5 00. 
Manual of Biblical Literature. 
By W. P. Strickianp, D.D. 


Half calf. $7 00. 


12mo. §1 50. 
Bibliotheca Theologica. 


A Select and Classified Bibliography of Theology and General Religious Litera- 
ture. By Joun F. Hurst, LL.D. 8vo. $3. 


Land of Promise. 
By Joun Kirto, D.D. A Topographical Description of the Principal Places in 


Palestine and of the Country East of the Jordan. Illustrated with Maps and En- 
gravings. 12mo, §1. 


Light to the Path. 


By Josern Lonexine. 25 cents. 


60 cents. 


Longking’s Notes on Galatians and Ephesians. 


Longking’s Notes on the Hebrews. 


75 cents. 


Longking’s Notes on the Gospels. 


Illustrative and Explanatory. Arranged according to Townsend’s Chronological 
New Testament, 


Vols. 1, 2, 8,4. Each, 75 cents. Per set, $3 00. 


Nast’s Commentary on Matthew and Mark. 
Vol. I. $4. 


Palestine. 


The Geography and History of the Holy Land, adapted to Bible classes, Sun- 
day-schools, and private use. By F. G. Hissarp, D.D. ITlustrated by twenty 
$1 50. 


Peirce’s Notes on the Acts. 


beautiful Lithographic Maps. 


For Sunday-schools, Bible classes, and private reading. 12mo, 


An Essay on Apostolical Succession. 


By Tuomas PoweLt. 12mo, 90 cents. 


$1. | 
















































Ais to Brete Sropy. 


Women of the Bible. 


By Rev. C. Apams. 12mo, 75 cents, 


Nature and Ministry of Angels. 


By Rev. James Rawson. 18mo. 380 cents. 


The Angels of God. 
By Rev. Lewis R. Dunn, D.D. 1l6mo. $1 25, 


Christ of the Gospels. 
By Tuttocn. 12mo. §1. 


Gold and the Gospel. 


12mo. 65 cents. 


The Gospel According to Moses. 
Or, The Import of Sacrifice in the Ancient Jewish Service. By W. W. Wasn- 
BuRN, A.M. l6mo. 50 cents. 

Gospel in the Trees. 
With Opinions on Common Things and Fraternal Methodism. By ALEXANDER 
CLARKE. 12mo. §1. 

Thoughts on the Holy Gospels. 
How they came to be in manner and form as they are. By Francis W. Urnam, 
LL.D. 12mo. $1 25. 

Gospel Records. 
Their Genuineness, Authenticity, Historie Variety, and Inspiration, with some 


Preliminary Remarks on the Gospel History. By Witttam Nast, LL.D, 12mo. 
$1 50. 


Compendium of the Gospels. 
By James Strone, 8.T.D. 40 cents. 

Manual of Gospels. 
3y James Strona, 8.T.D. 16mo. 75 cents. 

New Testament Expounded and Illustrated. 
By Cc, Moopy, M.A. SvO. $3 50. 


Old Testament Characters Delineated and IHustrated. 
By James Froy, D.D. 12mo. $1 50. 


A Vindication of the Mosaic Authorship of the Pentateuch. 


3y Rev. Cuartes Exxiort, D.D., of Lafayette College. 16mo. $1. 






The Prayers of the Bible. 
Compiled by Putuir Warrers, 8vo. $2. Showing How to Pray, What to 
Pray For, and How God Answers Prayer. Being a Careful and Exhaustive 
Analysis of the Prayers of the Old and New Testaments and of all the Passages 
relating to Prayer, in which the Duty, Condition, Grounds, Times, Places, En- 
couragements, Advantages, Evil of Neglect, etc., are systematically presented, 
thoroughly indexed. For the use of Ministers, Students, and Private Christians. 
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Arps to Brsie Srupy. 


Seed-Thought. 


By Rev. Georce C, Roprnson. 12mo, 85 cents. A Hand-book of Doctrine and 
Devotion. 


Star of our Lord; 
Or, Christ Jesus, King of all Worlds, both of Time or Space. With Thoughts on 
Inspiration, and the Astronomic Doubt as to Christianity. By Francis W. 
Urnam. 12mo, 1 50. 


Sweet Story of Old; or, Tell Me about Jesus. 


Illustrated, Square 16mo. 65 cents. 


Theological Compend Improved. 
Containing a Synopsis of the Evidences, Doctrines, Morals, and Institutions of 
Christianity. Designed for Bible Classes, Theological Students, and Young 
Preachers. By Rev. Amos Brnngy and Rev. Daniet Srezrze, D.D. 12mo. 
75 cents. 


Wise Men. 


Who they Were, and How they Came to Jerusalem. By Francis W. Upnam, 
LL.D. 12mo. §1. 


Word of God Opened. 
By Rev. B. K. Perrce, D.D. 16mo. $1. 


Clarke’s Commentary on the Old and New Testaments. 
A néw edition with the author’s final corrections. Imperial 8vo. 6 vols. Sheep. 
$24. 


Commentary on the New Testament. 
Intended for Popular use. By D. D. Waepon; LL.D. 12mo. Each, $1 50. 
Vol. 1. Matthew and Luke. Vol. 4. 1 Corinthians to 2 Timothy. 
Vol. 2. Luke and John. Vol. 5. Titus to Revelation. 
Vol. 3. Acts and Romans. 


Commentary on the Old Testament. 
D. D. Wuepon, LL.D., Editor. 12mo. Each, $2 25. 


ALREADY ISSUED. 
Vol. 8. Book of Joshua. By D. Steerz, D.D. Books of Judges to 2 Samuel. 
By M. 8S. Terry, A.M. Vol. 4. Kings to Esther. By M. 8. Terry, A.M. 
Vol. 5. Psalms. By F. G. Hrssparp, D.D. Vol. 6. Job. By J. K. Burr, D.D. 
Proverbs. By Witi1am Hunter. Ecclesiastes—Song of Solomon. By A. B. 
Hype, D.D. Vol. 7. Isaiah. By Henry Bannister, D.D. Jeremiah and Lamen- 
tations. By Francis D, Hemenway, D.D. 


The People’s Commentary. 


Including Brief Notes on the New Testament, with Copious References to Parallel 
and Illustrative Scripture Passages, designed to assist Bible Students and Com- 
mon Readers to Understand the Meaning of the Inspired Word. Revised, with 
Topical Index. By Rev, Amos Binney and Rev. Dantex Srezxe, D.D. 
12mo, $8, 
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Arps to Brate Srovpy. 
Concordance of the Holy Scriptures. 
By Rev. Grorce Cotes, 24mo, §1 25. 
Child’s Lesson-Book on the New Testament. 
Per dozen, $1 80. 
Easy Lesson-Book for Infant Scholars. 


Per dozen, 50 cents. 


Infant School Lesson-Book. 
3y Mrs. Mary E. James. Each, 40 cents. 


Scripture Lessons. 
By Carouive R. Wricut. Per dozen, $1 80. Designed for Sunday-schools and 


families. 


Lessons for Every Sunday in the Year. 
First Series, per dozen, $1 80. Second Series, per dozen, $1 80. Number 3, per 
dozen, $1 80. Number 4, per dozen, $1 80, These are very complete and val- 
uable Question Books, on a new plan, and adapted to the various grades of classes 
and Sunday-sch ols. 

Manual of Instruction. 
For Baptized Children in the Methodist Episcopal Church. Per dozen, 90 cents. 


Half Hours with Old Humphrey. 


By Georce Mocrincr. Large 16mo. 278 pages, 85 cents. 


Watson’s Apology for the Bible. 


By Bishop Watson. 18mo. 40 cents. 


Hand-book of Bible Geography. 
(NEW AND REVISED EDITION.) 
Containing the Name, Pronunciation, and Meaning of every Place, Nation, and 
Tribe mentioned in both the Canonical and Apocryphal Scriptures. By Groror 
H. Wuiryvey, A.M. Illustrated by 100 Engravings and 40 Maps and Plans, 400 
closely printed pages. 12mo, $2 25. 


Hand-book of Bible Manners and Customs. 
Containing Descriptions of the Ancient Manners and Customs mentioned in the 
Bible, and explaining over 3,000 Scripture Texts. By James M. Freeman, D.D. 
Illustrated by 160 Engravings, and accompanied by an Analytical Index, a Textual 
Index, and a Topical Index. 12mo, $2 25. 


Hand-book of Bible Biography. 
3y Rev. C. R. Barnes, A.B. Illustrated with over 60 Engravings and 5 Maps, 
On the same plan and a companion to Dr. Wurtney’s Hand-book of Bible Geog- 
raphy and Dr. Freeman’s /and-book of Bible Manners and Customs. 12mo, $2 25. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
CRANSTON & STOWE, Cincinnati. 
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TWO NOTABLE WORKS. 


WORD STUDIES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D, The Synoptic Gospels, Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Epistles of Peter, James, and Jude. 8vo, $4 00. 


Taking a position midway between the exegetical commentary and the lexicon and 
grammar, Dr, Vincent's work aims to put the reader of the English Bible nearer to the 
stand-point of the Greek scholar, by opening to bim the native force of the separate 
words of the New Testament in their lexical sense, their etymology, their history, their 
inflection, and the peculiarities of their usage by different evangelists and apostles, 

The Rev. Howard Crosby says: 

Dr. Vineent’s ‘Word Studies in the New Testament” is a delicious book. As a 
Greek scholar, a clear thinker, a logical reasoner, a master in English, and a devout 
sympathizer with the truths of revelation, Dr. Vincent is just the man to interest and 
edify the Church with such a work as this, Thousands will take delight in handling 
the gems wlidgl he has brought to view by his careful research and judicious diserimina- 
tion. There are few scholars who, to such a degree as Dr. Vinceut, mimgle scholarly 
attainment witl aptness to impart knowledge in attractive form, All Bible-readers 
should enjoy and profit by these delightful ‘‘ Word Studies.” 


The Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., in the New York Evangelist: 


A huge wagon, packed and piled with the golden sheaves of many years of thorough 
Bible research, is this precious volume. It is not a commentary. It is not a dictionary. 
It is not a series of dry scraps on philology or lexicography. It is not a cyclopedia for 
lazy ministers to crib sermons from, It is just like no other work on the New Testa- 
ment that we can find elsewhere, and therefore it fills a niche that has hitherto been 
left empty. The very things which a young minister—and many an older one also— 
ought to know about the chief words in his New Testament he will be able to learn in 
this affluent volume. 


THE SELE-REVELATION OF GOD. 


By Samvet Harris, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Systematic Theology 
in Yale College. 1 vol., 8vo, uniform with “ The Philosophical Basis 
of Theism.” $3 50. 


“Such a work is not brought out in a day, but is the growth of years of professional 
study and reflection, Few books on Apologetics have been recently produced that will be 
more influential and formative upon the mind of the theological or philosoptical student, 
or more useful, ... It is calculated to influence opinions and to influence them truthfully, 


, om 


seriously, aud strongly.”—Prof. Wiu1aM G. T. SHEepp, D.D., in the Presbyterian Review. 


“Throughout the whole volume Prof. Harris has done his work grandly... . It is 
an armory of weapons for the defense of the truth.”— Chicago Interior. 


“Tt presents the ripe fruit of a life-time of study and original thought. The subjects 
of inquiry are those which excite the deepest interest at the present time, for they have 
to do with the origin and significance of the material universe, the rational and religious 
constitution of man, the philosophy of history, the distinctive features of Christianity, 
and also with these great sources of knowledge in their continuity and unity. The 
extent of literary, philosophical, and theological learning which the work displays is 
remarkable. The style is vigorous, luminous, finished, and sometimes brilliaut.”— 
Boston Advertiser. 


«* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


— BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 












AN OPEN LETTER. 


805 Broadway, New York, } 
July 1, 1887. j 

Messrs. Phillips & Hunt desire to respectfully direct 
the attention of Ministers, Teachers and others to their 
list of Standard Subscription Books, comprising Family 
and Pulpit Bibles, Cyclopedias, Atlases, denominational 
and secular F{tstortes, Sermons, etc. etc. These works are 
all of a high character, and all, without exception, are 
printed and bound in the highest style of the“ art pre- 
servative.” o 

The selling of books by subscription has come to be so 
generally practiced that the larger and more profitable 
part of the book-trade in this country ts now managed by 
that method. Nearly every notable book of the last decade 
has been presented to the American people through the 
medium of the canvasser, and it ts safe to assert that the 
benefits thus conferred on the public at large are incalcu- 
lable, since the noblest and most instructive publications are 
by this means brought home to the attention of the book- 
reading and book-buying masses of the people. 

Next to the preaching of the Gospel, we belteve, stands 
the dissemination of good and noble books, and the canvasser 
or the agent therefor zs to this extent a public benefactor. 
Every Methodist preacher, especially in country and 
suburban regions, is earnestly invited to become an agent 
Jor one or more of our publications. The commissions 
we offer are very liberal, and by a little earnest work a 
preacher or a teacher may, tf he so desire, supplement hes 
salary in an honorable and pleasant manner. 

The publishers beg you to send for their catalogue, 
decide on the work or works you would like to handle, 
and then write for terms, stating what territory you 
destre to canvass. We will reply promptly and fully, 
and such a correspondence will doubtless result to our 
mutual advantage. 

Awaiting your reply, we remain, very truly yours, 
PHILLIPS & HUNT. 
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Library of Biblical and Theological Literature. 
Issucd under the editorial supervision of Gzorez R. Crooks, D.D., and Jonn F. 
Hurst, D.D. Already issued: 
Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures. By lenny M. Haran, 
D.D. Revised edition, 8vo. $4. 
Liblical Hermeneutics. By Mitton 8. Terry, D.D. 8vo. $4. 
Theological Encyclopedia and Methodology. By Groner R. Crooks, D.D., and 


JouNn F. Hi rst, D.D. 8vo. $8 50. 


Illustrations of Biblical Literature. 


By James Towney, D.D. 2 vols., vo. $5 00. Half calf. $7 00, 


Manual of Biblical Literature. 
By W. P. Srricktanp, D.D. 12mo. $1 50. 


Bibliotheca Theologica. 


A Select and Classifigd Bibliography of Theology and General Religious Litera- 
ture. By Joun F. Uurst, LL.D. 8vaq $3. 


Land of Promise. 
By Joun Kitro, D.D. A Topographieal Description of the Principal Places in 
Palestine and of the Country East of the Jordan. Illustrated with Maps and En- 


men ry é 
gravings. 12mo, $1. 


Light to the Path. 


By Josrru Lonoxine, 25 cents. 


Longkine’s Notes on Galatians and Ephesians. 
60 cents, 


Longking’s Notes on the Hebrews. 


75 cents. 


Longkineg’s Notes on the Gospels. 
Illustrative and Explanatory. Arranged according to Townsend’s Chronological 
New Testament. Vols. 1, 2, 8,4. Each, 75 cents. Ter set, $3 00. 


Nast’s Commentary on Matthew and Mark. 
Vol. I. $4. 

Palestine. 
The Geograpliy and Tlistory of the Holy Land, adapted to Bible classes, Sun- 
day-schools, and private use. By F. G. Hipparp, D.D. Illustrated by twenty 
beautiful Lithographie Maps. $1 50. 


Peirce’s Notes on the Acts. 


For Sunday-schools, Bible classes, and private reading. 12mo. $1. 


An Essay on Apostolical Succession. 


By Tuomas Powrett, 12mo. 90 cents. 
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Ais to Brsie Srupy. 


Women of the Bible. 


By Rev. C. Apams. 12mo, 75 cents. 


Nature and Ministry of Angels. 


By Rev. James Rawson. 1Smo. 30 cents. 


The Angels of God. 
By Rev. Lewis R. Dunn, D.D. l6mo, $1 25. 


Christ of the Gospels. 


By TuLtocn. 12mo. $81. 


Gold and the Gospel. 


12mo. 65 cel nts. 
The Gospel According to Moses. 
Or, The Import of Sacrifice in the Ancient Jewish Service. By W. W. Wasn- 
purN, A.M. lémo. 50 cents. 
Gospel in the Trees. 
With Opinions on Common Things and Fraternal Methodism. By ALEXANDER 


CLarkE. 12mo. $1. 


Thoughts on wer Holy Gospels. 


How they came to be in manner and form as they are. By Francis W. Upuam, 
LL.D. 12mo. #1 25. 

Gospel Records. 
Their Genuineness, Authenti nd Hist rie Variety, and Inspiration, with some 
Preliminary Remarks on the Gospel History. By Witttam Nast, LL.D. 12mo. 
#1 50. 


Compendium of the Gospels. 


By James Strone, 8.T.D. 40 cents. 


Manual of Gospels. 


By James Strrone,8.T.D. 16mo. 75 cents. 


New Testament Expounded and Illustrated. 
By ©. Moopy, M.A. sVO. $5 50. 


Old Testament Characters Delineated and Illustrated. 
By James Froy, D.D. 12mo. $1 50 


A Vindication of the Mosaic Authorship of the Pentateuch. 


By Rev. Cuarves Extiort, D.D., of Lafayette College. 16mo. $1. 


The Prayers of the Bible. 
Compiled by Puttire Watters, 8vo. $2. Showing How to Pray, What to 
Pray For, and How God Answers Prayer. Being a Careful and Exhaustive 
Analysis of the Prayers of the Old and New Testaments and of all the Passages 
relating to Prayer, in which the Duty, Condition, Grounds, Times, Places, En- 
couragements, Advantages, Evil of Neglect, etc., are systematically presented, 
thoroughly indexed, For the use of Ministers, Students, and Private Christians. 
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Ais to Brsre Srvpy. 


Seed-Thought. 
By Rev. Georce C. Ropryson. 12mo. 85 cents. A Hand-book of Doctrine and 


Devotion. 


Star of our Lord; 
Or, Christ Jesus, King of all Worlds, both of Time or Space. With Thoughts on 
Inspiration, and the Astronomic Doubt as to Christianity. By Franois W. 


Urnam. l2mo, §1 50. 


Sweet Story of Old; or, Tell Me about Jesus. 


llustrated, Square l6mo. 65 cents. 


Theological Compend Improved. 
Containing a Synopsis of the Evidences, Doctrines, Morals, and Institutions of 
Christianity. Designed for Bible Classes, Theological Students, and Young 
Preachers. By Rev. Amos Buynzy and Rev. Daniet Steere, D.D. 12mo. 


be . 
io cents. 


Wise Men. 
Who they Were, and How they Came to Jerusalem. By Francis W. Urnam, 
LL.D. 12mo. §1. 


Word of God Opened. 


By Rev. B. K, Petrce, D.D. 16mo. $1. 


Clarke’s Commentary on the Old and New Testaments. 
A new edition with the author’s final corrections. Imperial 8vo. 6 vols. Sheep. 
$24. 

Commentary on the New Testament. 
Intended for Popular use. By D. D. Wuepox, LL.D. 12mo. Each, $1 50. 


Vol. 1. Matthew and Luke. Vol. 4. 1 Corinthians to 2 Timothy. 
Vol. 2. Luke and John. Vol. 5. Titus to Revelation. 
Vol. 3. Acts and Romans. 


Commentary on the Old Testament. 
D. D. WuEvon, LL.D., Editor. 12mo. Each, $2 25. 


ALREADY ISSUED. 
Vol. 3. Book of Joshua. By D. Steere, D.D. Books of Judges to 2 Samuel. 
By M. 8. Terry, A.M. Vol. 4. Kings to Esther. By M. 8. Terry, A.M. 
Vol. 5. Psalms. By F. G. Hrsparp, D.D. Vol. 6. Job. By J. K. Burr, D.D. 
Proverbs. By Wittiam Hunter. Ecclesiastes—Song of Solomon. By A. B. 
Hype, D.D. Vol. 7. Isaiah. By Henry Bannister, D.D. Jeremiah and Lamen- 
tutions, By Francis D. Hemenway, D.D. 


The People’s Commentary. 
Including Brief Notes on the New Testament, with Copious References to Parallel 
and Illustrative Scripture Passages, designed to assist Bible Students and Com- 
mon Readers to Understand the Meaning of the Inspired Word. Revised, with 
Topical Index. By Rev. Amos Binney and Rev. Daniex Streetz, D.D. 


12mo, $83. 
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Arms to Brie Srvpy. 
Concordance of the Holy Scriptures. 
By Rev. Grorcr Cores, 24mo. §1 25, 
Child’s Lesson-Book on the New Testament. 
Per dozen, $1 80. 
Easy Lesson-Book for Infant Scholars. 
Per dozen, 50 cents. 
Infant School Lesson-Book. 


By Mrs. Mary E. James. Each, 40 cents, 


Scripture Lessons. 
3y Carotrne R. Wriont. Per dozen, $1 80. Designed for Sunday-schools and 


families. 


Lessons for Every Sunday in the Year. 


First Series, per dozen, $1 80. Second Series, per dozen, $1 $0. Number 3, per 
dozen, $1 80. Number 4, per dozen, $1 80. These are very complete and val- 
uable Question Books, on a new plan, and adapted to the various grades of classcs 
and Sunday-schools. 


Manual of Instruction. 
For Baptized Children in the Methodist Episcopal Church. Per dozen, 90 cents. 


Half Hours with Old Humphrey. 


By Grorce Mooripvee. Large l6mo. 278 pages, 85 cents. 


Watson’s Apology for the Bible. 


By Bishop Warsox. 18mo. 40 cents, 


Hand-book of Bible Geography. 
(NEW AND REVISED EDITION.) 
Containing the Name, Pronunciation, and Me aning of every Place, Nation, and 
Tribe mentioned in both the Canonical and Apoeryphal Scriptures, By Groror 
H. Watney, A.M. Illustrated by 


closely printed pages. 12mo, $2 25. 


100 Engravings and 40 Maps and Plans, 400 
Hand-book of Bible Manners and Customs. 
Containing Descriptions of the Ancient Manners and Customs mentioned in the 
Bible, and explaining over 3,000 Seripture Texts. By James M. Freeman, D.D. 
Illustrated by 160 Engravings, and accompanied by an Analytical Index, a Textual 
Index, and a Topical Index. 12mo, $2 25, 


Hand-book of Bible Biography. 
By Rev. C. R. Barnes, A.B. Illustrate] with over 60 Engravings and 5 Maps. 
On the same plan and a companion to Dr. Warrney’s //and-book of Bible Geog- 
raphy and Dr. Fremman’s /and-book of Bible Manners and Customs, 12mo, $2 25. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
CRANSTON & STOWE, Cincinnati, 
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Our Youth for 1888. 


ILLUSTRATED. 





we HE publishers take great pleas- 
ure in announcing the leading 
features of OUR YOUTH for 
the coming year, confident that 
the enviable reputation which 
the paper has earned will be 
more than sustained in the 
future. 

OuR YOUTH has been a 
credit to the Church, is heartily 
indorsed by prominent ministers 
and laymen, and is gladly wel- 
comed by the young people of 
Methodism. 

While OUR YOUTH is a denominational paper it is conducted on the 
latest and most progressive journalistic principles, aiming to keep in thor- 
ough sympathy with the wants and tastes of young people and at the 
same time emphasizing the vital importance of sincere Christian living. 

Read the following announcements for Vols. V and VI: 





FIVE SERIAL STORIES. 


“Gyp.” By a new writer. Illustrated by W. P. Snyder. This new 
author, whom we take great pleasure in introducing to our readers, 
will make many friends. He has written a boys’ story full of incident 
and adventure. We are sure it will be popular. 


“Delta Bixby.” By KIRK MUNROE, author of 7he Flamingo Feather, 
Wakulla, etc. Illustrated by W. P. Snyder. This well-known 
writer takes a Wisconsin boy through a series of adventures on the 
great lakes, Erie Canal, Florida coast, and among the Seminole In- 
dians. That this story will be read with interest and pleasure goes 
without saying. 

“The Crew of the Water Wagtail.” Illustrated. By Sergeant R. 
N. BALLANTYNE, of London, England. While in London last June 
the Editor made arrangements with Mr. Ballantyne, who is a great 
favorite among youthful Britons, for this story, which describes the 
adventures of a band of bold sailors in the seventeenth century. 























A Girls’ Story. By Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson. Although the 
girls will be interested in the before-mentioned serials we know that 
they will enjoy a story written expressly for them. The title will 
soon be announced, 

‘““My Cousin Ted.” By Mrs. J. H. WALWORTH. This charming 
Southern writer recounts the experiences of a New York boy and 
girl who spent a year on a cotton plantation in Louisiana. Not 
only is the story bright and readable, but it gives an insight into 
Southern life of to-day, with which we are too little familiar. 


STORIES OF PLUCK AND ADVENTURE. 


We are able to offer an unusually large riumber of interesting stories of 
travel and adventure. 

In the Crocodile Country. By C.F. HOLDER. A most interesting 
series illustrated by Beard Bros. 

Stories of Winter Adventure. By J. MACDONALD OXLEY. This 
popular contributor has found a large place in the hearts of OUR 
YOUTH. 

The Tricky Fakir, A Strange Ferry, A Bear Story, etc., by Dr. 
R. GRAY, will prove an unusually attractive series. Dr. Gray has 
spent several years among the Himalaya Mountains, and now for the 
first time publishes some accounts of his experiences. 

Paukerei and Boxing or Paukerei. Two bright articles on German 
student dueling, by an American student who studied in German 
universities. One article describes the nature of dueling, the other 
the way an American boy accepted a German challenge. 

The Heroine of the Mill. By FRED M. CoLBy. The story of a 
plucky little German girl. 

Shooting a Dam. By GEorGE E. VINCENT. How three young 
campers unintentionally did a bold thing. 

The Marsden Mystery. By Mrs. J. H. WALWORTH. The account 
of a boys’ detective bureau in a little Southern town. 

The Latin Boy and the Engineer. By CHARLES BARNARD. Tells 
how a school-boy did duty as an engineer and saved a steam-boat. 

The Tragedy of a Mine. By R. T. WILEy. An experience in the 
Pennsylvania coal mines, 

‘Brave Kate Bar-lass. By Frep M.CoLsy. The story of a Scot- 
tish girl who held the door against the enemy. 

An Aerial Voyage. Dedicated to believers in aerial navigation. 

Many other stories of similar character will appear during the year. 


STORIES OF HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Shadows on the Wall. By Mrs. MARY STUART COFFIN. 
The Story of a Beautiful Girl. By ApBy M. GANNETT. 
The Buckboard Boy. By Mrs. MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 











The Mysterious Fakir. A Christmas Eve in a Zenana. By HEZE- 

KIAH BUTTERWORTH. 

The Little Red Stocking. A Christmas Story. By Mrs. J. H. 
WALWORTH. 

A Commencement Episode. By Mrs. EMMa S. ALLEN. 

Knights in Knickerbockers. By GEORGE E, VINCENT. 

Down the River. By ALICE Eppy CuRTISS. 

The Man in Armor. By FRED M. COLBy. 

Betty’s Grandmother. By Mary E. BRusH. 

Tom’s Temper. By CLARA MARSHALL, 

The Students’ League. By Mrs. MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 


Soaring Eagle. By EmMiILy TOLMAN, 
And many others by popular and well-known writers. 


MPROVEMENT ARTICLES. 


A Series on Elocution. By 
Professor R. L. CUMNOCK, of 
North-western University. 

1. How to Acquire an Elegant 
Pronunciation. 
2. How to Become a Distinct 
Speaker. 
3. The Excellencies and Diffi- 
culties of “Common Read- 
=O ing.” 
- aes ae 4. Hints about Selections for 
Rhetorical Exercises. 





It is quite unnecessary to speak of 
the value of such practical articles 
<D by so high an authority. 

Four articles on Muscle Making. Illustrated. By Dr. W.G. ANDER- 
SON, of the Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, and the Yale University 
Athletic Association, 

Dr. Anderson will make these articles interesting and suggestive. Boys 
and girls alike will read them with great profit. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


What Is the General Conference? A series of three popular arti- 
cles for young Methodists on the History, Make-up and Working of 
the General Conference. By Dr. JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT. 


Models in Rome. By Miss LILLIAN VERNON, of Rome, Italy. 
Our Friends, the Lower Animals. By Mrs. G. W. CHANDLER. 
The Wesleys at Oxford. By GEORGE JOHN STEVENSON. 
Building the Dug-out. By J. C. AMBROSE. 

















Fun. By Rev. GEORGE W. JAMES, F.R.A.S., of England. 


The Sayings of English Children. By WILLIAM ANDREws, 
F.R.HLS., of England. 

On Being Educated. By E.S. NADAL. 

Charles George Gordon. By SARAH G. STOCK, of London. 

Tales of Wales. By Rev. R. H. Howanpn. 

One’s Own Folks. By Emma A. LENT. 

An African Address. By Professor HENRY DRUMMOND, of Glasgow. 

How I Earned a Bicycle. By GEORGE R. KNapp. 

“Something to Speak.” Ballads by Mrs. STANSBURY. 

We have engaged a number of ballads from the author of Who Saved 
St. Michael's ? which will not only prove’ pleasant reading but will help 
to supply the great want to the modern school boy and girl—“ Something 
to Speak.” 

Programmes for Meetings. 

In these days of young people’s societies there is a great demand for 
direction in work, especially in the preparation of programmes for literary 
and social meetings. OUR YOUTH will try to meet this want by publish- 
ing plans for work and programmes which shall be adapted to the various 
needs of our readers. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN METHODIST COLLEGES. 


Six articles by under-graduates of Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn.; Boston University, Dickinson College, Syracuse University, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, and North-western University. 

OuR YOUTH has offered a prize of $20 in each of these institutions for 
the most readable article on social life among the students, The presi- 
dents, and professors of rhetoric and English literature, have kindly con- 
sented to arrange for the competition, which will result, we are sure, in a 
most interesting series. Our readers will learn from the students them- 
selves what college life is like. 


IDEAS PECULIAR TO OUR YOUTH. 


Our Youth Model Cards. At frequent intervals we shall devote a 
page to designs which are to be re-drawn on stiff paper, cut out and 
the parts united with glue. In this way our readers will be able at 
slight cost to make miniature cars, boats, cottages, models of public 
buildings, etc., etc. No other paper in America furnishes its readers 
with model cards, and the ingenious will find this feature of the paper 
alone an equivalent for the price. 


Interrupted Stories. From time to time we shall print a portion of 
a story, leaving the characters hopelessly involved in perplexities and 
difficulties. For the brightest and most original completion of this 
Interrupted Story we shall offer a PRIZE OF FIVE DOLLARS. There 
will be fun for competitors and readers in these competitions. 
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LITTELLS LIVING AGE. 


| ee 
N 1887 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fourth year. It 
has met with the constant commendation of the leading men and 
journals of the country, and with uninterrupted success. 
J A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
wl pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
J column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an in x pen- 
tsive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
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| to its wee kly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 
i The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 


5 1 s ’ f 0 s 
q i, Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 


from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 
The Foremost Ehaiving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 
especially of Great Britain. 

The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
s of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent valu: 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 
taste. 
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Hartford Courant. ton, N.C. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


(“Possessed of LitteLv’s LivinG AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, @ 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


For $10.50, Tue Livinc AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both ; or, for 
$9.50, Tae Livinc AGE and the St. Nicholas, postpaid. 

ADDRESS LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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A SIXTEEN-PA V Y UNG PEC E AND THEIR TEA HERS. 
Out Youth. 
JOHN H. VINCENT, LL.D., Editor. 
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PHILLIPS & HUNT Publishers, 


805 Broadway, New York. 

















THREE IMPO TANT NEW BOOKS. 
PHE SELF- REVELATION OF GOD. 


ris, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
e Ph ! } 


» latest religi: 
ok appeared at th, ar 
ertain directions : and recently much 
ls of years ago, to the general 
The author is loge and therefore clear. He is also master 
rs whose » boo ks come under our eyes succeed in tres ating I 
so forcible and an tat erestin 


of a singularly attractive literary style. Few 
lela pee sical and philosophical themes in a manner at 
g. Ve speak strongly abo it this book because we think it exceptionally valu ante. 
just such a book as ought to be in the hands of all inte ‘ni men and men who have received ar educ n 

ient to enable them to read intelligently about such anes as are emma berein—and the numbe of | such 
sons is very much eree r tha n some people think.’’—Congregationalist. 


NEWMAN SMYTH’S OTHER WORKS. 
The Religious Feeling. Dorner on the Future State. 
A Study for Faith. 12mo, $1 25. With an introduction and notes. By Rev 
Smyth. 12mo, $1 00, 
The Orthodox Theology of To-Day. The Reality of Faith. 


12mo. Revised edition, with special preface, $1 25. 12mo, $ 


. Newman 


1 50, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Publishers, 743-745 Broadway, New York, 








STATEMENT 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


For the year ending December ist, 1886. 
ASSETS a e114, 181,963 24. 





Insurance endl Annuity Maeda 
































| No. - Amount. | | No. Amount. 
ots ee —— 
Policies and Annuities in | || Policiesand Annuities in! | 
force, Jan. Ist, 1886 120,952 | $368,981,441 36 | force, Jan. Ist, 1887 ...| 129,927 | $393,809,202 88 
Risks Assumed.... | 18,673 56,832,718 92 | Risks Terminated....... a 9,66 8 | | 82,004,957 40 
| ee | — 
_ | 130,625 | "$425,814, 160 28 all | 139,625 | $425,814,160 23 
Dr. Revenue Account. Cr. 
To Balance from lastaccount.... $99,965,644 11 || By Paid to Policy-Holders: 
* Premiun 15,634,720 66 | Endowments & Pur- 
* Interest and Kents . 5,502,456 01 | chased Insurances $4,908,729 61 
e Dividends & Annui- 
A ties ‘ 2,727,454 18 
: Deceased Lives.. 5,492,920 00 
“__ = — $18,129,108 74 


Other Disbursements : 
Commissions and t $1,732,632 88 


























| Commutations 

| MIDS. cand’ << <Gpawas 277,169 85 

Expenses. ........ . 1,091,618 91 
—_——— ———_ 3,101,416 59 

“ Premium on Stocks and ous 
Purchased de 52,566 14 
2 Balance to new ‘account. . breaat - 104,7 719,784 81 

i 
$121,002,820 78 || $121,00 002,820 73 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr, 
To Reserve for policies in force By Bonds Secured by Mortgages on 

and for risks terminated... ..$108,460,120 25 Real Estate ° $50,118,949 66 
* Premiums received in advance 78,274 84 “ United States and other Bonds.. 2,071,641 00 
“ Surplus atfour percent...... 5,643,568 15 || ‘* Loans on Collaterals. cee 6,172,917 25 
| “ Real Estate .. 10,591,286 32 

“ Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 
panies at interest. . .... 2,806,208 08 
| * Interest accrued 1,166,870 65 

* Premiums deferred and in tran- 
are . 1,565,117 28 
ee. i“ Sundries caches ga cay einaonle 188,978 00 
$114,181,963 24 || $114,181,963 24 








5” have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct, 

A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 
From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 
New YORK, January 26, 1887. 
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CYCLOPA:DIA 


Universal History. 


BEING 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
THE HUMAN RACE 
IZATION 


FROM RECENT 


FROM 
TO 


PRINCIPAL 
THE 
THE 


AND AUTHENTIC 


CAREER OF 


CIVIL- 


EVENTS IN THE 
BEGINNINGS OF 


TIME. 
SOURCES. 


PRESENT 


BY JOHN CLARK RIDPATH, LL.D., 


Professor of History in De Pauw University; Author of ‘ 


‘A History of the United States,” ete. 


Profusely Illustrated wi thMaps, Charts Sketches, Portraits, and Diagrams, 


“> 


Ridpath’s History of the World is the 
nly Universal History which may justly be 
RANKED AS A CLASSIC. The work in both sub- 
ect-matter and style is worthy to be set along- 
side of the choicest productions of English 
Historical Literature. From Egypt under 
Menes to Germany under the Hohenzollerns 
nothing is omitted. In no other work is the 


416 69 Bower of generalization exhibited in a manner 
566 14 ) striking and effective. 
734 31 In its power of PICTURESQUE AND GRAPHIC 


DELINEATION, Ridpath’s History of the 
World is without a rival. The methods of 
historical arrangement and discussion which 
the author has adopted are UNIQUE AND ORIG- 
,L, and are so well conceived as to give to 
e narrative A DRAMATIC EFFECT, for which 
should look in vain in other historical 
writings. The diction of the author is noted 
for its ELEVATION AND REFINEMENT. 

The sources and AuTHORITIES from which 
the materials of the History of the World 
have been derived are the LATEST AND BEST. 

The splendid rLLustRatrIons which illumine 
the pages of the History of the World 
need but to be seen to be admired and praised 
by all. They constitnte the finest arr GAL- 
LERY OF HISTORY ever produced in a work of 

is kind. They embrace no fewer than 1,210 
MRST-CLASS ENGRAVINGS FROM WOOD AND 


820 78 





STEEL, done by the artists of Europe and 
America. The COLORED HISTORICAL MAPS are 
32 in number. The nine CHRONOLOGICAL 
CHARTS, prepared by the author especially 
for this History, are alone worth the price 
of the entire work. 31 GENEALOGICAL DIA- 
GRAMS displaying the royal and noble Houses 
of Ancient and Modern Europe constitute 
another feature of great attractiveness and 
value. 

The Cyclopedia of Universal His- 
tory is emphatically a work intended for THE 
LIBRARIES OF THE POOR, as well as for the 
center-table of the rich. The work is pro- 
fessedly POPULAR, alike in style, subject- 
matter, and spirit. 

3ut the most conspicuous merit of the His- 
tory of the World is that it is AN nIsTorR- 
ICAL LIBRARY IN ITSELF. A splendid INDEX 
enables the reader to turn immediately to the 
theme which he wishes to investigate. Thus 
it is that FROM A SINGLE WoRK the reader is 
able to obtain in a concise form the very 
cream and essence of historical knowledge. 
He will find that Ridpath’s Cyclopedia of 
Universal History will give him More 
SOLID AND AUTHENTIC INFORMATION relative 
to historical questions than could be gleaned 
from a whole library of more diffuse but less 
valuable works. 


COMPLETE IN THREE IMPERIAL OCTAVO VOLUMES. 


2,500 Pages; 1,200 Illustrations. 


72 Maps, Charts, and Diagrams. 


It can only be obtained through our duly authorized agents, and is sold only 


ubscription, 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, New York and San Francisco. 
PAULKNER & ALLAN, 1215 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 
BRYAN, TAYLOR & C0., 757 Broadway, New York. 
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THE PUBLISHERS OF “OUR YOUTH” TAKE GREAT PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 
TT) T 7 ger me 7 
A NEW DEPARTURE 
IN THE HISTORY OF THE PAPER. 
Commencing June 1, 1887, which is the|a literary and religious character which it 


date of the beginning of the Fourth Vol-| now offers to its readers, OUR YOUTHS 
ume, in addition to the many attractions of | will be 


BEAUTIFULLY 


This change in the conduct of the paper is 
proposed under the conviction that it will 
gratify a deep-seated desire of the friends 
and patrons of OUR YOUTH, increase its 
popularity, and extend its influence. 


Henceforth OUR YOUTH will be in every | 


respect on an equality with the best of its 
competitors. In price it is lower than the 
cheapest of them. In literary ability it is 
the equal of the best. The illustrations will 
be of a style that will satisfy the most crit- 


$150 PE 


IT WILL STILL BE THE CHEAPEST PAPER OF ITS CLASS IN THE COUNTRY. 


Now let all teachers and parents encourage 


the enterprise by giving OUR YOUTH a| 


trial. For Methodists, or Christians of any 
other denomination, to pay more money for 


irreligious papers for the young people in| 


their homes and schools, when the Church 
provides a weekly paper, bright, clean, and 
Christian, that is cheaper and better than the 
best of them, is simply absurd. 


For Terms to Agents and C 


Subscriptions may commence at any time, 
but must expire December 1 or June 1. In 
ordering please state when the subscriptions 
are to begin and end. 

After May 1 no subscriptions will be re- 
ceived except at the new rate, $1 50 per 
year. 

New subscribers for the year commencing 
June 1, 1887, will receive the paper free, from| 
the date of the receipt of their order to June 1. 

All present subscribers will receive the 





PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 
805 Broadway, New York. 


| circulating far and wide the announcement 0! 


ILLUSTRATED! 


ical’ taste, and will be a credit to the paper 
and a delight to its readers. Jn moral ani 
religious character it stands ona plane far above 
the highest efforts or attainments of the purest 
| among its rivals. 

To meet the greatly increased expense in- 
curred by this change it has been decided to 
make a very slight alteration in the subscrip- 
tion price. 

ON AND AFTER JUNE 1, 1887, the sub- 
scription price will be 


R YEAR. 






If you are already taking something els¢ 
don’t put off subscribing on that account 
Give the young folks an eztra periodical for 
the next six months, if necessary. It will 
not cost a great deal, and it will afford 
them an opportunity to get acquainted with 
OUR YOUTH, and so learn to like it, t 
| their great advantage, both mentally and 
| spiritually. 


lubs address the Publishers. 


benefit of this new departure, without any 
| additional cost to them, up to the date of th 
expiration of their subscriptions. Will not 
| they, and every friend of a pure literature for 
the young, help to increase the circulation 


| and widen the influence of OUR YOUTH by 
f 


this proposed addition to the attractions of 


the paper, and securing as many new sub 
scriptions to the paper as possible? For 
sample copies, circulars, etc., address 
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Just Published. 


’ TAY (4 WAY SONS rae Wy RM 
NEW SCIENCE OF FELOC 
AY. mPOA Uy A ~UAs UA a 
BY 8S. 8S. HAMILL, A.M., 
Principal Chicago School of Elocution. 


12mo, $1 00. 


+ <>< 


ADVANTAGES OF THE NEW SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION NOT FOUND IN 
ANY OTHER BOOK 


3s of Higu ScHoots and COLLEGES. 


_ } ‘ } y ial] toie 
rs who have not made a special study 
t ’ 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
CRANSTON & STOWE, Cincinnati. 
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BRIGHT, CLEAN, CHRISTIAN, BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Ss 


Our Youth. 


A SIXTEEN-PAGE WEEKLY FOR 


YOUNG PEOPLE AND THEIR TEACHERS. 


EDITED BY J. H. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D. 


—_—__—— - em - 


Subscription Price, only $1 50 per Year. 


+} s+ ———— 


The cheapest paper of its class in the country ! 

In literary ability the equal of the best. 

In moral and religious character far above the purest of its rivals! 

The fifty-two numbers issued in a year make two volumes, commencing 
respectively December 1 and June 1, each volume including the numbers 
for six months. Subscriptions may commence at any time, but must expire 
December 1 or June 1. We can supply back numbers. 

The new volume, commenced June 4, 1887, will contain serial stories 
by the brilliant and popular author, Epcar Faworrr; Lucy C. Linum, the 
well-known writer for young people, and Mary Harriorr Norris, author 


of Dorothy Delafield, etc.; besides many other interesting features. 
Subscription price for the volume, June 1 to December 1, 
ONLY 75 CENTS, 


Sample copies free. Address 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 
805 Broadway, New York. 
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The Fifth Volume of OUR YOUTH will begin with the first issue of December, 
1887. The splendid reputation which the paper has made, as a bright, clean, Christian 
periodical for young people, will be fully maintained and strengthened during the com- 
ing year. The addition of illustrations has materially added to the attractiveness 
of the paper. The pictures are all original, and only the best artists are employed. 

New subscribers for the year 1888 will receive the paper free, from 
the time their subscriptions are received, to December 1, 1887. 


Subscription Price only $1 50 per Year. 


Address 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, N. Y, 


appreciate the fact that OUR YOUTH is edited and published by the Methodist Epis 
copal Church itself through its official Editor and Book Agents ? 





DO YOU 
perceive the responsibility which the Church assumes in doing this to see that OUR 
YOUTH is pure and wholesome in its character ? 


DO YOU 
realize what a guarantee this is for the moral, religious, and literary quality of the 


paper ? 

ARE YOU 
conscious of the immense influence exerted upon young people by what ther read, and 
of the vast quantity of printed matter issued for their use which is not only noi help- 
ful, but positively and fatally and eternally injurious ? 


Parents! Teachers! Pastors ! 


DO YOU 
know what your young people read? Would it not be well for you to use this period- 
ical which the Church prepares and guarantees for the mental and spiritual growth of 
its young people? By all means do so. 


py} ey 
Send on right away as many names of your children, scholars, and young people as 
youcan. You will enjoy it yourself, also 
BRIGHT, OLEAN, OHRISTIAN, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Subscription price only $1 50 per year. 
New Subscribers for the year 1888 will receive the paper free up to December 1, 


1887. For sample copies, circulars, etc., address 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, New York. 





and 


elp- 


The Journalist has been so great a success that we cannot neglect that 
influential periodical. The editor of one of the leading children’s maga- 
zines says this tiny paper is ‘‘ the brightest of journalistic devices.” It 
is written solely by our readers, who receive prizes for their success. 
The Journaizst is a miniature paper printed occasionally on a page 
of OUR YOUTH. 

The Debating Club will be revived and fresh subjects placed in dis- 
cussion. The best affirmative arguments sent us are published for 
the first three weeks, and the best negative for the three weeks fol- 
lowing, Then the arguments are summed up and a decision given. 


DEPARTMENTS. 
The usual departments will be continued : 


Editorials on subjects related to young people, the Church and the 


Sunday-school 

Oxford League, devoted to the interests of the orga 
a course of reading in the lines of Church history 
consideration of the current Berean Sunday-Schi 

Recreation suggests new games, revives old ones, gives notes on ath- 
letic events, and sundry hints as to how to pass time pleasantly. 

School at Home has weekly lessons on various topics upon which 
young people ought to inform themselves. 

Our Girls is devoted to the interests of the girls, gives helpful hints 
about dress, fancy-work, etiquette, etc. 

The Outside World furnishes the news of the week in a condensed 
and simplified form, giving by maps and portraits clear ideas of coun- 
tries and acquaintance with their rulers and eminent men. 

Thus it will be seen that the young reader is approached trom every 
side and given ample opportunity for symmetrical development 


Subscriptions may commence at any time, but must expire December ! 
or June 1. We can supply back numbers. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE ONLY $1 50 A YEAR (2 VOLS.) 





The Cheapest Paper of its Class in the Country. 





For sample copies, etc., address 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 


805 Broadway, New York. 
Or, WM. BRIGGS, 78 and 80 King &t,, East, Toronto. 
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The Fifth Volume of OUR YOUTH will begin with the firs: issue of December. 
1887. The splendid reputation which the paper has made, as a ‘, clean, Christian 
periodical for young people, will be fully maintained and strengthened during the com- 
ing year. The addition of illustrations has materially added to the attractiveness 


] 


f the paper. The pictures are all original, and only the best artists are employed. 
New subscribers for the year 1888 will receive the paper free, from 
the time their subscriptions are received, to December 1, 1887. 


Subscription Price only $1.50 per Year. 


Address 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


DO YOU 


uppreciate the fact that OUR YOUTH is edited and published by the Methodist Epis- 


} 


copal Church itself through its official Editor and Book Agents ? 





DO YOU 
perceive the respons.bility which the Church assumes in doing this to see that OUR 


YOUTH is pure and wholesome in its character ? 


DO YOU 


realize what a guarantee this is for the moral, religious, and literary quality of the 


ARE YOU 
conscious of the immense influence exerted upon young people by what they read, and 
of the vast quantity of printed matter issued for their use which is not only not help- 
ful, but positively and fatally and eternally injurious ? 

Parents! Teachers! Pastors ! 

DO YOU 
know what your young people read? Would it not be well for you to use this period 
ical which the Church prepares and guarantees for the mental and spiritual growth of 


its young people? By all means do so. 
r » 4 r 
TRY IT. 
Send on right away as many names of your children, scholars, and young people as 


you can. You will enjoy it yourself, also. 
BRIGHT, OLEAN, CHRISTIAN, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 
Subscription price only $1 50 per year. 


New Subscribers for the year 1888 will receive the paper free up to December 1, 


i887. For sample copies, circulars, etc., address 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, New York. 

















